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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this series. This series of readers is defi- 
nitely designed to provide working material for the develop- 
ment of efficient "silent reading". It is not planned to com- 
pete with the many excellent series of readers now available. 
The authors believe that it will efficiently supplement the well- 
nigh universal school practice of conducting all reading lessons 
aloud. 

Oral reading not sufficient In the majority of classes the 
pupils are all supplied with the same text. One pupil reads 
aloud while the others are supposed to follow his reading 
silently. When he has finished his portion of the text, the 
teacher or the pupils make corrections of his pronunciation 
or phrasing, and the teacher may ask questions or add com- 
ments or explanations. The incentive to adequate expression 
by the reader is lacking because his classmates all have the 
text before them; it is natural for the hearers to read on ahead 
of the oral reader if the material is of interest; and it is per- 
fectly easy for them to gaze absently at the book while employ- 
ing their minds with matters wholly imrelated to the class 
exercise. Perhaps most important of all, reading aloud is an 
experience of rare occurrence outside the classroom, while 
silent reading is a universal daily experience for all but the 
illiterate. 

The mechanics of reading are fairly well mastered in the 
third — ^some authorities say the second — ^grade. Some oral 
reading is doubtless desirable beyond these grades, but the 
relative amoimt should diminish rapidly. 

Experts have recognized the importance of silent reading 
for many years. Briggs and Coffman showed its value in their 
book, "Reading in Public Schools," published in 1908. Studies 
in this field have been made by Gray, Starch, Judd, Courtis, 
Monroe, Kelly, and many others. They have made no 
attempt to deny that oral reading has a place in the curric- 
ulum, but have merely pointed out that from the third grade 
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on its place is less and less important in comparison with silent 
reading. 

Reading to get the thought quickly. Once the mechanics of 
reading are mastered, the problem becomes one of speed and 
accuracy in thought-getting. Upon these two qualiticc depends 
the pupil's progress in school and his use of the deluge of ideas 
that appeal only through the printed page. If he reads and] 
understands, if he quickly grasps the important idea from a^ 
mass of details, if he arranges the relations of the ideas pre- 
sented, we say that he is good in geography, history, science, 
or mathematics. If he comprehends only slowly or fails to 
understand, he is a dullard or a defective. 

Speed usually goes with comprehension. At first glance it 
would seem that comprehension would be inversely propor- 
tional to speed; that is, the greater the speed the poorer the 
comprehension and vice versa. The standard tests of Gray, 
Courtis, Kelly, and Monroe, however, which have been given 
to thousands of children, prove exactly the reverse. The 
rapid silent readers have almost invariably shown the best 
understanding of the matter read. It would thus seem that 
concentrated effort on either speed or comprehension would 
tend to improve the other factor. It is necessary, however, 
to test si)eed results carefully to insure conscientious reading 
of the text. 

The material in these books. In selecting the material for 
these books the authors have purposely avoided the estab- 
lished paths of literary reputation, and have selected from 
a wide variety of sources interesting material representative 
of the printed matter the child will inevitably read. Every 
effort has been made to avoid the necessity of explanation by 
the teacher to elucidate the text. In general, the exercises 
have been under- rather than over-graded, as the pupil 
should read for content and should be as far as possible relieved 
from technical grammatical or vocabulary difficulties. Occa- 
sionally, however, in each book exercises somewhat more 
difficult or of a more or less unusual nature have been included, 
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because everyone, old or young, is called upon to read a variety 
of material, and pupils should have some experience with 
selections that require special effort. 

Why we read. Most of the reading which we do has one of 
three purposes: we read for information; we read for instruc- 
tion; we read for ai^reciation or entertainment. These 
purposes are somewhat determined by the nature of the material 
read. Rarely do we read an encyclopedia article for appreci- 
ation. On the other hand, we lose oiuiselves in the quiet 
humor of Rip Van Winkle merely for entertainment through 
appreciation. Contrasted with this would be our reading of 
a biography of Irving in order to find out who were his Amer- 
ican contemporaries. The boy who reads an explanation of 
how to make a rabbit trap with the purpose of making one 
is reading for instruction, while his father who scans the evening 
paper to see how his representative in Congress or the State 
Legislature voted on a bill is reading purely for information. 

The Pedagogical Editing. The authors have kept constantly 
in mind the purposes of each selection in the directions they 
have given to the pupils. They have also had clearly in mind 
certain fundamental things that they wish pupils to leam 
and certain habits which they wish them to form by the use 
of these books. A perusal of the directions given before and 
after any given selection will suffice to make this purpose 
clear. For example, much attention is given to the writing 
of headings for certain parts of a selection or to the statement 
of the most important thought in a given paragraph. With 
increasing emphasis in the upper grades this type of exercise 
is developed into the complete outline. The authors believe 
that practice of this kind will develop in pupils the habit of 
looking for the important thought and of grouping around it 
related subordinate ideas. This is perhaps the habit most 
essential to good reading for instruction or information. On 
the other hand, selections which are of a purely literary char- 
acter and which should be read for appreciation and enter- 
tainment are given without exhaustive notes or questions, 
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because minute discussion of this kind of reading would detract 
from its value. 

Method of handling the books. Many teachers will prefer 
to keep the books in the class room, distributing them at the 
time of the silent reading lesson and collecting them again at 
its conclusion. In this way the material will remain fresh, 
and the drill exercises will alwa3^ be under the control of the 
teacher. 

In many places, however, text books are not supplied by 
the school authorities but are purchased by the pupils directly. 
Inasmuch as this series of books contains all the necessary 
instruction for the use of each exercise, they become pecul- 
iarly helpful where the pupil is thrown upon his own resources. 
He is able to test his own speed and comprehension and his 
ability to analjrze or outline any of the material by the plain 
directions that are given for handling the books. Although 
the instructions accompanying various selections are addressed 
to the pupils, they contain suggestions for the teacher. It is, 
therefore, important that the teacher read in advance of the 
lesson such instructions or comments as appear before or 
after the text or the particular exercise to be read. 

Speed drills. As much of the value Of teaching silent read- 
ing lies in the development of speed, a number of exercises are 
designated as speed drills. For these drills it is suggested that 
the teacher prepare, on the mimeograph if possible, a consider- 
able nimiber of slips to be filled out arranged as follows: 

10/4/22 5A G. P. W. 



Date Grade Teacher's Initials 

or Room Number. 



Name of Exercise Page 

Pupils Time in Minutes 

Brown, Mary 5| 

Carmalt, Joseph 3 

Derr, Jane 4 
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Eldridge, Henry 5 

Fisher, Mary 5i 

Green, Alice 6 

Hunt, Roy 8i 

Knowlton, William 6 

Manly, Rose 4 

Morris, Mary 4i 

Newton, George 5 

Newton, Thomas 4i 

Orr, Robert 5 

Pierce, Helen 6 

Porter, Clara 5 

Roberts, John 4 

Rowe, Gertrude 6 

Smith, Fred 5 

Vaughn, Lee 6 

Wilson, Alice 3i 

1-3, l-3i, 3-4, 2-4i, ft-5, 2-5i, 4-6, 1-8^. 
Class median 6 Class mode 5 

For a speed drill the teacher should have one of these slips 
and a watch with a second hand. A stop watch would be 
valuable. Directions should be given for all the pupils to begin 
reading at the same moment and raise their hands as a signal 
to the teacher when they have finished. The teacher should 
give the signal for them to begin as the second hand of her 
watch reaches sixty. As each pupil raises his hand indicating 
that he has finished, the teacher should note the time in half 
minutps opposite that pupil's name on the drill sheet. Any 
pupil's time should be indicated at the nearest half minute 
space. For example, a pupil who finishes at two minutes 
ten seconds should be marked as two minutes; one who finishes 
at two minutes twenty seconds, at two and one-half. 

Mode and Median. In the illustration above, the sheet has 
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been filled with names and scores of a supposed fifth grade 
class of twenty pupils. On this sheet three minutes occurs 
once, three and one-half minutes once, four minutes three times, 
four and one-half minutes twice, five minutes six times, five 
and one-half minutes twice, six minutes four times and eight 
and one-half minutes once. The number occurring the largest 
number of times is five. 

I TJiis number is called the "mode". 

If all the scores are arranged in order with the highest 
score at the top and the lowest score at the bottom, the middle 
score in this series is called the "median" and is in this case 
also "five". 

Individual scores. The class median or mode is, however, 
not so significant as the individual scores. The class score is 
always determined by the ease or difficulty as well as by the 
length of the particular exercise read. This makes comparison 
with other exercises almost valueless. The only significant 
comparison in this case is between individuals of the same 
class, and between the score of this class and of other classes 
of parallel grade who have read the same exercise. 

Important facts for G. P. W., the class teacher, in this case 
are the individual scores and their relative standing. Roy 
Hunt, who took eight and one-half minutes to read this exer- 
cise, is the slowest reader on this occasion. Is this true of 
other occasions? If so, Roy needs special help and training. 
It is also clear that Joseph Carmalt and Alice Wilson are rapid 
readers and it is important to see that their comprehension of 
the exercise is also adequate. Thus, for the class teacher the 
important facts are the relative scores of the pupils both in 
comi)arison with other pupils and [with the former scores of 
the same pupils. 

Scale of approximate speed. The following scale of speeds 
by grades is based roughly on the Courtis standard tests and 
may be somewhat helpful to the teacher who may desire 
such norms. 
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Gxade Words per minute 

4 140-180 

5 160-200 

6 180-220 

7 190-230 

8 200-240 

Of course it must be recognized that no standard si)eeds 
are possible without also standardizing the material. To be 
absolutely accurate, each separate exercise should be its own 
speed standard. This, although possible, would be a device 
so cumbersome as to defeat its own purpose. Every bit of 
reading presents its peculiar difficulties, its slow spots, its 
points of interest, its urge to hurry on. These in turn vary 
with the apperception of the reader, with his peculiarities, 
his interests, and his motives. These largely determine his 
speed. The authors have thought it imwise in the vast majority 
of cases to indicate with any degree of definiteness the time 
requu^ for various exercises. Their experience in tiymg out 
these exercises with different classes showed so wide a vari- 
ation that it was thought that specific statements would tend 
only to mislead the teacher. 

Testing Comprehension. It is, however, equally important 
that the teacher know that the pupils are understanding 
what they read. As each pupil is reading silently, there is 
no guarantee of comprehension without some form of check. 
This may be as simple a device as watching the expression of 
the children's faces to see registered there appreciation of the 
exercise read; or it may be as complex as a dramatic repro- 
duction of the incidents. 

Devices for checking comprehension are suggested in con- 
nection with each exercise. The more usual and effective 
methods of teaching comprehension are dramatization, repro^ 
duction, writing of headlines, development of outlines, expres- 
sion of opinion based upon facts read, topical analysis, the 
naming of characters and statements of their relationships, 
and appreciation of ethical or artistic appeal. 
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The test material. The drill exercises, although modeled 
in some cases upon the standard reading and intelligence tests^ 
expressly disclaim any attempt to displace or supersede these 
tests. The function of the two is wholly different. The 
material in the readers is for drill and improvement in speed 
and comprehension. The standard tests are for the measure- 
ment of achievement. No devices can be used as a measure 
until it has been standardized by application in thousands 
of concrete cases without substantial variation. 

Standard Tests. This is the case with a number of standard 
tests now in general use. In the field of reading the most 
notable are the Courtis Standard Tests devised by S. A. 
Courtis, Director of Instruction, Teacher Training and Re- 
search, and Dean of Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan, and 
Walter S. Monroe, University of Illinois. The necessary in- 
structions, record blanks and test sheets giving these tests 
may be obtained b& follows: 

Directions for Ordering Standardized Tests 



Test. 



Monroe's 
Standard- 
iied Silent 
Reading 
Teste 



How many 

tests to 

atda. 



Courtis's 
Silent 
Reading 
Test Na 2. 



One copy 
of the test 
for each 
puinl. 



One copy 
of the test 
for each 
papiL 



How many directions, record sheets, 
and other accessories to ordor. 



All directions are printed on either the 
test or on the class record sheet. One 
record sheet is furnished with each 25 
coi»es of the test. Additicmal copies 
may be ordered if desired. 



Folder B, Series R, conUuns detwled 
directions for giving the test and for 
scoring by the pupils. One copy is 
needed for each person giving the test. 
Folder D, Series R, contains detailed 
directions for completing the scoring, 
for recording the soore8,and for calcu- 
lating class scores. One copy is needed 
for each person giving the test. A 
class record sheet for recording the 
scores of a class is needed for each 
dass. A school record and graph 
sheet for Silent Reading No. 2 is 
needed for each school. 



Used in 

what 

grades. 



3to8 



Publisher. 



2to6 



Bureau of 

Educational 

Measure- 

nqentsand 

Standards, 

Emporia, 

TT ^niMm , 

S. A. Courtis. 



Fkioe. 



Including complete 
directions and record 
sheets. 60o per 100 
copieB; postage extra, 
Ocper 100. 



Test only, |l.gO per 
100; Folder B. 5c; 
Folder D, 5c; Class 
Record Sheet, IHe 
each; Record Sheet 
No. 3 and Graph Sheet 
IHceach. 
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These tests should be given at least once a year and if pos- 
sible semi-annually in order to determine progress in speed 
and comprehension in silent readings as well as to measure 
the pupils by a well established standard. 

Topical recitation. Particular emphasis, especially in the 
later grades, should be placed upon the complete presentation 
of a topic by a pupil standing in front of the class and making 
the group imderstand what he has to say without questions 
by the teacher. More and more this is coming to be empha* 
sized as a means of good teaching everywhere; and pupils 
are being trained to stand before a group of their classmates 
and give an intelligent accoimt of anything of which they have 
adequate knowledge without the painful tooth-pulling process 
of extracting ideas. 

The philosophy of study. One of the most important 
results of efficient teaching of silent reading is the contribution 
which it makes to the whole problem of study in the school. 
Briggs says that the primary purpose of the school is to teach 
people to do better the desirable things that they are likely 
to do anjrway. One of the desirable things that school chil- 
dren are not only likely but certain to have to do is to study. 
A large portion of the studying that the child as well as the adidt 
does consists in the acquirement of information from the 
printed page. It is essentially silent reading. Much of the 
difficulty teachers now meet in the inability of their pupils 
to study will be dispelled by effective teaching of silent read- 
ing. Probably no use of the same amount of time would 
yield more definite and valuable results than will thorough 
instruction in the process of thought getting from a printed 
page — ^in other words — silent reading. 
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READING TO LEARN 

When you were a small boy or a small girl in the lower 
grades you learned to read. It was hard at first, but by and by 
it became as easy as buttoning a coat. You now know this 
most important of the arts of civilization. You must now 
make sure that you read to learn. The printed page is the 
great universal medium of information. From the morning 
newspaper with its short life of but a day, to the epoch-making 
classic of the ages, man learns from the printed page. If 
you were to read constantly without thought of food or sleep 
until old age came upon you, you could leam but a small part 
of all that has been written that is worth while. It is vitally 
important, therefore, that in your reading you make the wisest 
possible use of the time at your disposal. 

In preparing your lessons and in general readmg for informa- 
tion, instruction, and entertainment, you will sometimes read 
in a cursory mann^ so as to get the ess^itials of a passage 
quickly. You will often read carefully so as to master a 
selection and secure an exact understanding of its meaning 
and implications. In doing this, you will need to anal3rze the 
thought carefully and outline its main and subordinate topics. 
Sometimes, too, you will need to consult several books or 
selections so as to bring together from different sources all the 
information you can gather on a particluar topic. 

In using the books of this series for the seventh and eighth 
grades, you should follow the directions with particular care 
and study your own habits and your own purposes. Your 
success in school and in later activities depends more than you 
realize on your ability to read, to understand, to organize 
thought, and to follow directions. These books have been 
carefully prepared for the purpose of teaching you to read to 
learn; and if you master their processes, you will form habits, 
that will be faithful servants always. 
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FOUR POEMS OF THE WORLD WAR 

Great events in history always result in great books and 
great poems. The heroism and suffering of the years 1914-1918, 
when the World War was fought, were the subject of much 
fine poetry. Perhaps no single poem became so famous as the 
one called " In Flanders Fields". It was written in April, 1915, 
by a physician of Montreal, who at the beginning of the war 
went with the medical corps to Belgium. Moved by the 
devastation of that brave little country, he wrote the poem. 
Speaking for the Belgian and British dead, he called upon the 
outside world to carry on the struggle which they had so 
heroically begun. Before the war ended. Colonel McCrae 
himself died in Flanders. 

In Flanders Fields; The Call. 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

m 

We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow. 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields. 
— From "In Flanders Fields", by Colonel John McCrae. 

Courtesy G. P. PiUnam's Sons. 
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Should you think the poem you have just read would have 
stirred patriotic feeling in England and America? What lines 
especially make a patriotic appeal? 

What two striking contrasts are pictured in the first stanza? 

What is meant by "the torch"? How could the living 
"break faith" with the dead? 

Why do you think Colonel McCrae wrote the poem? To 
whom was it addressed? 

There is good reason to believe that this poem will live as 
one of the great short poems of the language. Every Amer- 
ican boy and girl should know it by heart. 

The PLEaxjE 

A reply to Colonel McCrae's poem was written in the same 
year, 1915, by the State Librarian of Ohio. It is significant 
that before the United States had entered the war an American 
writer had the prophetic faith to pledge the utmost resources of 
the world in defense of the cause for which so many brave men 
had died. It is a gallant response to the heroic cry of a stricken 
land. 

In Flanders fields the cannon boom 
And fitful flashes light the gloom, 
While up above, like eagles, fly 
The fierce destroyers of the sky; 
With stains the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom 
In Flanders fields. 

Sleep on, ye brave! The shrieking shell 
The quaking trench, the startled yell, 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake you not, for all is well. 
Sleep peacefully, for all is well. 
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Your flaming torch aloft we bear, 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 
In Flanders fields. 

— Charles B. GaJbreath. 
Courtesy of the Author 

What words or expressions in the first poem are echoed in the 
second poem? 

In his Gettysburg speech, Abraham Lincoln said, ''That we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain/' Do you see a similar idea in this i)oem? If so, find 
the lines that express it. 

Read these two poems over again and be prepared to talk 
one minute about something they suggest to you. 

The FULFILLBiENT 

In the autumn of 1918, when the fighting was ended by the 
armistice, a minister in a small Dakota town penned the third 
of this series of i)oems, in which he commemorates the comple- 
tion of the great task. 

In Flanders fields the poppies bloom 
Above your lowly, hallowed tomb. 
That your brave deeds may never die 
The torch of freedom lifted high 
Shall shine forever where you lie. 
No more in Flanders fields will grow 
The crosses, endless row on row. 
For crushed and conquered lies the foe. 
We kept the faith — ^We've seen it through; 
Our myriad brave lie dead with you 
In Flanders fields. 
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Sweet be your rest! Our task is done; 
The tramp of armies, boom of gun 
And furious cry of savage Hun 
Are silent now. The victory's won ! 
Peace to your souls! The victory's won 
In Flanders fields. 

— Rev. J. A. WiUiams. 
Courtesy of the Author 

What will be the best way to keep alive the memory of the 
brave deeds of the soldiers in the World War? 

The Conclusion 

Written dming the Peace Conference, the fourth of this 
series of poems reflects the calm that follows war, expressing 
the hope felt then and always by all men everywhere for " Peace 
on earth, good will toward men". 

In Flanders fields the poppies nod 
Bowing in gratitude to God 
Because the soil in which they grow, 
Between the crosses — ^row on row — 
Is holy groimd, is sacred sod. 
Whose ev'ry sacrificial clod 
Is sanctified by heroes' blood, 
In Flanders fields. 

Sleep on, brave souls, in honored tomb! 
The lark's new song, dispelling gloom. 
In purer accents doth proclaim 
That Justice, Peace and Truth shall reign 
Because you sleep 'neath poppy bloom 

In Flanders fields. — W. A. Getty. 

Courtesy of the Author 
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OGIER THE DANE 

This is one of the old hero stories originally founded probably 
on the deeds of some great leader. These stories were told 
by wandering minstrels and grew through hundreds of years, 
one story-teller after another adding new incidents or combin- 
ing parts of various tales. 

It would spoil such a story to draw out one detail after 
another by minute questions. Like many other selections 
in this series of readers, this is a story to read and tell. But 
some suggestions at the end of the story will help you to recall it. 

Writers in many languages have drawn upon these worldr 
stories, as they are called, for illustrations. You are likely to 
find, in your reading, references to the characters and incidents 
from these stories, and you will better understand the refer- 
ences if you are familiar with the stories. 

I 

There was mourning in a city of Daneland near the sea. 
In an upper chamber of the palace, the Queen of the country 
lay dead. Stretched out upon the royal bed, beneath a 
golden canopy, her body lay, decked out in royal robes, 
and by the bedside sat the King, his head buried between 
his hands, weighed down with tearless misery. 

In a cradle at the other end of the room a baby lay sleep- 
ing peacefully, and round him the nurses gathered, talking 
together in whispers. Now and then they cast anxious 
and pitying glances at the stricken man, who sat beside 
the bed; but the King paid no heed to anything at all. 
He sat there motionless, staring with unseeing gaze straight 
before him. 

Dusk fell. A quiet-footed attendant lighted the watch- 
candles, and, having set them round the bed, tiptoed from 
the room. With the dark a silence more solemn and heavier 
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than before seemed to settle on the chamber, lighted only 
by the flickering taper flames. Now and again the baby 
stirred and cried, and a nurse hurried to the cradle to com- 
fort the child. 

So the night passed. A little wind arose from the sea 
and moaned softly by the casements, rustling the rain- 
sodden leaves on the garden path below. One after another 
the candles flickered and went out, the sudden leaping of 
the flame before it died shining on the features of the dead 
Queen so that they seemed to move. Worn out with 
watching, the nurses had fallen asleep; and gradually the 
sweet gift of sleep came to the sorrowing King as well. 
His eyes closed and his arms dropped to his side. For a 
few hours his grief was forgotten. 

Then, as complete silence fell upon the chamber, the 
sound of light footsteps was heard upon the stair. The 
door swung open silently, and one by one six ladies passed 
into the room. They wore crowns of gold, and their raiment 
was bright and gay-colored. 

Then she who was first among those ladies stepped for- 
ward to the cradle where the child was lying, and stooped 
and kissed him. And she gave him a gift, saying : " Through 
all your life you shall know fear neither of death nor of 
shame, and the breath of slander shall never sully your fair 



name." 



Then the second lady stepped forward. On her brow she 
wore a crown of rubies, and she was dressed in a hauberk of 
golden mail. There was no smile on her face, and her 
eyes were stem and hard as she took the sleeping babe. 
"I, too, bring a gift," she said. "So long as you live, war 
and strife shall be everyday things for you, and there shall 
be full opportunity for you to win by deeds of valor a 
glorious name." 
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She stepped back, and another quickly took her place, 
eager to bring her gift that should undo the danger of the 
one that had gone before. "In turmoil you must live/' 
said she, smiling, ''but this at least I can assure for you, 
that in deeds of war neither defeat nor shame shall ever 
be your lot/' 

"Mine is a simpler gift," said the fourth, "yet take it 
for what it is worth. You shall be gentle of speech, and in 
courtesy ever the first of men." 

The fifth sister was gray-eyed, and her face was very 
fair- She bent down tenderly over the sleeping child and 
said: "I give you love, dear little one; it is the best gift 
of all. See that you use it well." 

And now came the sixth and last, and she was fairest of 
them all. For a long time she stood gazing down on the 
child, and then, very softly, she whispered: "I, too, bring 
happiness, but it is a happiness you shall know only when 
the sands of life have run out. When the last of your 
glorious deeds on earth is done, and life has yielded all its 
joy, then, Ogier, you shall see me again in a land where the 
turmoil and sorrow of the world may be forgotten in a life 
of peace and joy." 

Then those six ladies passed as they had come, and the 
door swung noiselessly behind them. The gray light of 
dawn brightened, the last of the guttering candles went 
out, and a ray of sun shone through the casement. One 
by one the sleep-dazed watchers stirred, and the baby 
smiled in his sleep. 

II 
Many years have passed away, and it is again evening, 
but in what a different scene. In the west, where the sun 
is setting, the sky is clear, but eastward the heavens are 
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filled with masses of cloud, black and lowering at the center, 
but tinged at the edges with purple and green and gold. 
Beneath the sky a bare, rocky island rises from the sea. 
At the base of its sheer cliffs the great waves thimder 
unceasingly, dashing apinst them in clouds of foam. 
No tree, no green thing is to be seen in all that land, yet it 
is plain that many a man must have sailed there, for on 
the rocks below the cliff, half-submerged by the ebbing tide, 
may be seen the wrecks of ships, with the swirling wat«r 
dadiing in and out between their gaping ribs. That island 
has no name, and is marked on no seaman's chart, and those 
who find it never return again. This is the lodestone rock 
told of in many a tale. Woe to the ship that approaches 
the rock too close, for, as by a giant's hand, it is drawn out 
of its course and piled up upon the iron cliffs in hopeless 
shipwreck and ruin. 

The sun sinks at last, and the pale moon climbs the sky. 
Its silvery rays pour down and shine upon an old white- 
haired man, the only living creature in that desolate place. 
He is arrayed in royal garb, but the gold of its bordering is 
tarnished by the sea, and the colors faded. Weakened as 
he is by exposure and want, his huge frame shows the 
strength he once possessed, and in spite of the lines of 
suffering with which it is graved, his countenance is frank, 
princely, and noble. 

He speaks: "God, Thou hast made me strong. Nigh 
upon seven weeks have passed since our vessel was wrecked 
and we were cast here ashore. Five days ago my last 
companion died, having eaten the last of the bread that was 
left. And yet I cannot die! Nay, it even seems to me 
that my old strength is unabated, and on a field of battle 
I could still wield my sword for the glory of France and of 
Charlemagne whom I followed. That had been a good 
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death indeed— to die in the heat of conflict, with my banner 
waving above my head and trusty friends striving at my 
side. Yet what matter where and how? On his last journey 
each man of us must go forth into the dark alone. Ogier 
the Dane am I, who in the height of life never knew a fear 
of death. God, I am alone with Thee, and truly it seems 
a little thing to die!" 

He ceased, and sleep fell upon him. But he awoke again 
before the night was half done, and sat waiting for the day. 
And as he sat there, it seemed to him that he heard the 
sound of soft, distant music, and a sudden light that was 
not the light of the moon streamed across the bare, desolate 
rock. 

"This is death," he murmured; but as he said the words 
he thought he heard a voice call his name — a, soft voice 
that came sighing on the wind. 

He rose to his feet, and stood awhile with bowed head. 
Then, "I am ready," he said. "Which way shall I go? 
Show me, I pray, some sign." Then he turned towards 
the east and beheld there a light that shone as bright as 
day, and he began to walk towards it. Over the rocks he 
went, his eyes steadfast on the beckoning gleam until he 
came to the further shore of the islet; then suddenly the 
light vanished as quickly as it had appeared. 

Now it seemed to Ogier that the way of his death had 
been clearly pointed out to him and he began to descend 
the cliff. Stepping from ledge to slippery ledge, now poised 
on a jutting crag, now hanging by his hands alone, he at 
last reached the rocks below and stood for a moment gazing 
seaward. Then, with a loud cry, such as in olden time he 
had uttered in the press of battle, he leaped from rock to 
rock, splashing through the waves, which rose ever higher 
and higher until they reached his waist. Drawing his 
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It Was a Boat, Rowed bt No Vibdlb Hand 
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sword, for it was his wish to meet death sword in hand, he 
poised himself for the final plunge. 

Just then, as he raised his head for one last glance over 
the heaving sea, he saw a dark speck rising and falling on 
the waves before him. It came rapidly nearer and nearer, 
and Ogier saw that it was a boat, rowed by no visible hand. 
Soon it stopped close by his side, and sheathing his sword, 
Ogier climbed within. The boat was empty; there was 
neither sail nor oar nor rudder, and the seats w^e covered 
with soft silken cushions, which, strange to say, had not 
been touched by the dashing waves, and were quite warm 
and dry. 

Ogier felt the boat begin to move as soon as he stepped 
aboard. Then a sudden drowsiness fell upon him, and, 
casting himself down upon the cushions, he closed his eyes 
and fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was shining full on his face. 
Rising, he saw that the boat had come to rest in a little bay, 
close to a beautiful shore. A tall tree arched over his head, 
the ground was carpeted with brightly colored flowers, and 
the air was sweet with perfmne and musical with the song 
of birds. Ogi^ was sure now that he had i)assed through 
the gate of death, and had attained the land of Paradise, 
and, wondering, he stepped ashore. But directly his feet 
touched land a coldness struck through his limbs, and he 
felt his strength ebbing fast. Tottering on, he reached at 
last a high wall in which was a gilded wicket gate, and, 
opening this, he passed into a lovely garden. One glimpse 
he caught of its amazing beauty, then his eyes grew dim 
and he fell to the ground. But ere utter forgetfulness 
swept over his mind he heard a gentle voice that seemed to 
come from far away. As in a dream he saw a lovely face 
flit before him. Then he knew no more. 
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Once again, after the lapse of what seemed an eternity 
of time, Ogier awoke, and felt renewed within him all the 
strength of youth. He was still in the beautiful garden, 
and by his side stood a maiden. She was gowned in a filmy 
raiment bright as a butterfly's wing, her glorious hair was 
garlanded with a wreath of roses, and on her breast burned 
a great ruby that was as red as blood. She smiled upon 
Ogier, and stretched out her arms as though to greet l]dm. 

"Who are you?'' he stammered. "What is this place? 
And how am I who yesterday was a hundred years old 
cured of all the ills of age? Alas! I fear that I am in a 
dream." 

The maiden smiled again. "What matters a name? 
Call it a dream if you will. But in the bliss that lies before 
you the memory of your troubled days on earth shall be a 
dream indeed. Many years ago, when you were bom, I 
promised that when your days on earth were done, you 
should come to this happy land. Now you are there, in the 
place that men call Avallon, and me they call Morgan 
le Pay." 

Then the maiden drew from her finger a ring of gold, 
chased with strange figures, and put it upon the finger of 
Ogier, and said: "So long as you wear this ring you shall 
never change, but shall retain for ever your new-found 
youth. In this land of Avallon all are young and fair and 
happy as I am, and as you will be." 

Then that fairy maiden led Ogier through the whispering 
trees to a wondrous house, from which bands of singing 
youths and girls all garlanded with flowers, came forth to 
welcome them. And she led him to a golden throne, and 
bade him be seated thereon, and placed upon his head a 
crown of gold. So Ogier dwelt there in that land of Avallon, 
where there is neither time nor seasons, nor any pain, and 
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truly his life on earth seemed but the memory of a troubled 
dream. 

Ill 

Again a hundred years pass by. We are in France, which 
is devastated by war. Round the gates of Paris throng 
an eager and anxious crowd, pressing round every horseman 
who rides into the city. "Have the invaders burned Har- 
fleur, as rumor tells?" " Does Rouen still hold out against 
its besiegers?" " Is it true that the Pont de TArche, which 
spans the Seine, has been destroyed by fire, or that the 
Constable has overthrown the heathen army in the lower 
marshes of the river, so that their long-ships, being forced 
to turn back, were caught by the tidal wave and cast 
ashore?" Such questions as these, and many more, the 
anxious people ask every new-comer. 

But now, as the sun sets, a stranger approaches the gates, 
riding on a magnificent charger and attended by two men- 
at-arms. He is a noble figure of a man, attired in rich 
raiment of the fashion of a bygone day. He is of huge and 
stalwart frame, and seems to be no more than thirty years 
of age, for in his golden hair, falling to the shoulders, there 
is no si>eck of gray. His bronzed features are set in noble 
lines, and his eyes are clear and frank. 

The warden stops him as he comes to the gate, and 
demands his pass, asking his name and station. He answers 
that men call him the Ancient Knight, and that he has come 
from St. Omer to fight in the King's battles. Then, casting 
a puzzled glance at the motley crowd around him, all 
townsmen, undersized and weakly, he says: "St. Mary! 
is it such men as ye who do battle against the heathen hordes? 
The warriors who stood beside the Hammer-bearer in years 
gone by were of a different breed." 
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Angry mutterings broke out among the crowd as he 
spoke these words, and a mocking voice cried: "Fear not, 
toy masters! Here is Charlemagne come again — ^stepped 
down from his tomb to save his beloved city." 

The stranger started, and turned a frowning glance on 
the man who had spoken; then without a word he rode on. 

The stranger was Ogier the Dane, whom we last saw in 
the beautiful land of Avallon. Why, then, had he left that 
place, and returned once more to taste the fi^ce joys of 
war? It hapi>ened in this way. One day the fairy lady 
had come to him and said : " Ogier, thy name is fading in 
the memories of men. At this time in the land of France 
which you once loved so well, the heathen work ruin and 
destruction, and there is no leader to drive them away. 
Will you go back to help? Will you raise once again your 
banner in battle for a noble cause?'' 

Ogier's eyes gleamed with longing as memories of the 
forgotten past came thronging back to him ; but he answered : 
"Choose thou for me; thou art the wisest. It is good to 
dwell here with thee in this peaceful place, but I count it 
also sweet to die in my old land if only in dying I may lose 
the memory of the hours I have spent in the peaceful isle of 
Avallon." 

"Nay, speak not of dying," said Morgan le Fay. "So 
long as thou shalt bear on thy finger the ring I gave thee thy 
life is charmed. I bid thee go. See, I take from thy head 
the crown of gold. Henceforth thou shalt be Ogier again; 
not, however, Ogier the old and djring man cast away upon 
the lodestone rock, but Ogier the young, with all his manly 
strength." 

Then by her magic art the fairy caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Ogier, and he awoke from it to find himself back 
again in his beloved France, strong and powerful as in his 
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prime. He still remembered vaguely something of Morgan, 
le Fay and the land of Avallon^ and the pleasant life he had 
lived there, but the memory was confused, like the memory of 
a dream, and each hour it grew less and less distinct. One 
thought, however, was very clear in his mind — ^that France 
had need of him, and that he must go to Paris to offer hia 
services to the King. 

Leaving the crowd behind, Ogier rode through the narrow 
streets until he came to an inn, where he rested for the night. 
In that hostelry he found a book wherein were written 
tales of the heroes of old, and, turning its pages idly, he 
came to the story of his own deeds, already dim, the truth 
mixed with many legends and lies. 

The next day he rode toward the palace, to offer Im 
services to the Queen, who, in the Kmg's absence, was 
raising a great army to march against the invaders. He 
knew that stately building well, and when he rode into the 
square and saw the banners flying on its ancient turrets, 
and the gleaming armor of men-at-arms, his heart stirred 
with martial memories. 

The Queen sat on a dais, beneath a silken canopy, receiv- 
ing the homage of the knights who came to take the oath 
of fealty. The great hall was full of them and their attend- 
ants; but they made way as Ogier passed, for not only waa 
he big and strong and dangerous-looking, but something in 
his eyes struck them with awe. On her part the Queen 
looked at him admiringly as he knelt down with true 
courtliness to kiss her hand. 

"What is your name and title?" she asked, "and from 
what land do you come?" 

"Lady," answered Ogier, "it were easy to tell thee the 
land of my birth, but for a long time now I have dwelt in 
another country far away from here, and in very truth I 
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forget its name. Men call me the Ancient Knight, and by 
that name you may know me." 

At this the Queen drew back her hand and stared at him 
wonderingly. "Well, Ancient Kiiight/' she said at length, 
"come back to me presently, and you shall be given a charge 
and a conmiand to fight our enemies." 

Ogier bowed low and turned away, but before he had got 
half-way across the square a breathless page overtook him, 
and said that it was the Queen's command, since she might 
be long delayed at the muster, that he should be taken to 
the palace and given hospitality until she returned. Nothing 
loth, Ogier followed the lad, though, indeed, he knew the 
way as well, or even better, then he. Through a well- 
ranembered postern-gate he passed into the garden where 
he had walked on many a day in the bygone time, and thence 
into the guest-chamber, where the pictured face of Charle- 
magne gazed down at him from the wall. Beneath it he 
sat down, and for a time gave himself up to memories of the 
past. Strange to say, he remembered plainly all the inci- 
dents of his life on earth, even to the time when he was cast 
away on the islet; but after that everything seemed faint 
and dim. 

Impatient and wearied of his thoughts at last, he arose 
and made his way into the garden again, where he lay down 
on a grassy bank, and, being wearied, soon fell asleep in the 
shade of a great tree. 

Presently, affairs of state being finished, the Queen, 
accompanied by one of her waiting-women, a wrinkled and 
withered old crone, came to the guest-chamber, and finding 
that Ogier had departed, went into the garden to seek him. 
Soon she came to where he lay, and stood looking down at 
him with a smile. 

"The Ancient Knight!" she murmured. "I wonder why 
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he calk himself by such a name, for he is still only a young 



man." 
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Softly, softly, my lady, you will waken him," said the 
old waiting-woman. "There is something strange about 
this man Look, both his weapons and his clothes are of 
an olden fashion, and your squire tells me that he asked 
about men who have been dead these hundred years. 
God grant that he has not come to work us ill." 

She bent down and gazed with curiosity at Ogier's out- 
stretched hand, on the forefinger of which gleamed brightly 
the ring given him by the fairy. "Come and look at this 
ring," she said, "what strange markings it has." And 
before the Queen could say a word to prevent her she deftly 
drew the ring from Ogier's finger. 

Then before the Queen's bewildered eyes a strange thing 
happened. A change came over Ogier as he lay sleeping. 
His golden hair turned white; his smooth and ruddy cheeks 
lost their color, and became shrunken and wrinkled; his 
quiet breathing changed to a labored struggle for breath. 
In the place of a fresh and healthy youth the Queen saw 
in a moment the form of an old, old, man, with the hand of 
death already on him. 

"What have you done? Oh! what have you done?" 
cried the Queen, weeping and wringing her hands at the 
sight of this cruel change. 

But with a malicious and trimnphant smile the old 
woman answered : "Now we know his secret! What need 
is there to weep, my lady? Can you not see that this ring 
gives the power of eternal youth? Take it quickly and put 
it on your finger, so that you may remain for ever young 
and lovely as you are today." 

The Queen took the ring, and for a time stood hesitating, 
looking down at Ogier, who now seemed to be at his last 
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gasp. Then suddenly she bent down and placed it on his 
finger again. 

Immediately Ogier's labored breathing ceased, and the 
flush came back to his cheeks. His hair changed from white 
to gold. In another minute he was as he had been before, 
and all that had passed seemed nothing but a hideous dream. 

He opened his eyes and rose slowly to his feet, staring 
wonderingly at the Queen, who stood pale and trembling 
before him. 

Forcing a smile, she said: "And so you can sleep, O 
Ancient Knight, while the heathen ravage this poor land 
of thine?" 

"Pardon, Queen," he answered. "Only tell me what 
work I am to do, and you will not find me backward in 
your service. And as for sleeping, I pray I may never 
sleep again if I am to have such wretched dreams as those 
I have jtist awaked from." 

"Can dreams then trouble such a mighty head?" said 
the Queen, laughing. "Nay, a truce to jesting. Come with 
me to the council, where I promise you there is great need 
for any wisdom you can show. Something tells me that 
you are come to be the salvation of my land and people. 
I will give you command of a band of valiant men to lead 
against the foe, and it may be that you may bring my 
husband back to me, for he is now in sore straits and 
beleaguered." 

So saying, she turned and led the way towards the council 
chamber, and Ogier followed her. 

But the old waiting-woman, left behind, gazed scornfully 
after them both. "Fool!" she muttered; "for the sake of 
sentiment to disdain a charm like that! When you are as 
old as I am you will know better, my lady. Never mind; 
the time may come when I can get that ring again, and if 
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so, no power on earth shall make me give it up, for with it 
I can work whatever spell I wish." 

IV 

Of all the gallant deeds that Ogier did in France we have 
no space here to tell, but they are written in the old chronicle 
from which this tale takes its source. In the council 
chamber Ogier showed a wisdom and knowledge of war 
that won him the respect and confidence of the wisest men 
in the realm. One wing of the great army that had 
been raised was given him to command, and by forced 
marches he hurried towards Rouen, where the King's army 
was hard pressed. A grim battle took place, at the end 
of which the enemy were utterly routed, and fled in disorder 
from the field. But the King of France was slain by an 
arrow in the moment of victory. 

The Queen wept bitterly when she heard the news, but 
she did not spare to thank the man who had proved the 
savior of the land. As day followed day and her grief grew 
less, she felt something more than gratitude awake in her 
heart. Love sprang to life there, and she was well content 
to know that it was the people's wish that Ogier should 
reign over them. 

A year passed away. The last of the heathen hordes 
had been driven from the land, and on the coming May 
Ogier was to wed the Queen. By this time he had quite 
forgotten all that had happened in Avallon, and even the 
memory of his former life on earth was becoming dim, far- 
off, and shadowy. 

At last came the eve of the wedding day, and when night 
fell Ogier retired to his chamber in the palace to sleep. 
As he lay on the bed he could hear the busy hammers of 
the worlanen outside putting up the stands for the morrow's 
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pageant. The distant tapping lulled him into sleepiness, 
and he closed his eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a voice call : "Ogier! Ogier!" Wide 
awake in a moment, he raised himself on his elbow. "Who 
calls?" he cried. "I who lie upon this bed am Charles of 
Prance, and shall be King to-morrow. Who is this Ogier, 
and what deeds are his?" 

A soft sigh, as of one grieved, sounded out of the gloom. 

"Ogier was a famous name in days gone by," the voice 
said. "He it was who, led to Italy a helpless hostage, 
saved the King when the false Lombards deserted him. 
Ogier was faithful, and fearless, and invincible in battle. 
The great Charlemagne for a year besieged his castle in 
vain. By his might he saved France, and gained Denmark, 
and wore the crown of England. At Tyre he reigned, and 
at Babylon too, and when at last he disappeared he left a 
glorious name. All these things did Ogier, and all these 
things didst thou, for thou and Ogier are one. Remember 
now Avallon and Morgan le Fay!" 

The voice ceased, and then slowly a form took shape 
before Ogier's wondering eyes. A dim memory troubled 
his mind — ^he knew her — ^he knew her not! Oh, if he could 
only pierce this black cloud that dulled his thoughts! 

The voice came again. " I am come to bring you home, 
for now you have done all that you were sent back to earth 
to do. See, I have brought you back the crown. Set it on 
your head, and full memory will return to you. But first 
rise up and put on all your royal robes, for we have far 
to go." 

So Ogier arose and dressed himself in the glittering tunic 
which Charlemagne had worn, and took in his hand the 
ivory Sceptre which Charlemagne had borne at his corona- 
tion. Then he buckled on the sword of state, and drew on 



the golden shoes, and, last of all, set the kmgly crown upon 
his head. 

But when he had done this, the f ahy stepped forward and 
took off the royal crown, and, sijiiling, laid it on a cushion 
by the bed. "Lie there, crown of Charlemagne!" she 
said. "Thou wert worn by a mighty man as a symbol of 
worldly power and glory, but now Charlemagne is dust. 
A better crown have I — the symbol of a power and joy 
that shall last not for years, but for eternity." 

And with that she placed upon Ogier's head the wondrous 
crown she had brought with her, and murmured, "Forget I 
Forget!" And at the touch of her the black cloud rolled 
away, and he knew her well. 

"How came we here?" he asked. "Oh, I have dreamed 
of weary things — of death and fear and pain. Let us go 
quickly before the dream returns!" 

So, taking him by the hand, she led him swiftly through 
the palace and out at the gate, and it was early dawn. 
But at the threshold they paused and gave a last look at 
the sleeping city, with its gray roofs and spkes gilded by 
the rising sun. 

Another moment, and they were gone, but how I know 
not. Only this is sure, that though in after days France 
was often in need of a strong man to save her from shame 
and suffering, Ogier has never returned. 

— From "Stories from the Earthly Paradise**, 

retold by C. S. Evans. 

Make a list of the six gifts brought to the baby Ogier by the 
six ladies. 

Was each one a good gift for an old-time warrior? Which 
was the best one? 

Prepare to tell incidents from the story which show that 
Ogier really possessed these gifts. Think of one for each gift. 
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WHAT IS A CHECK? 

■ 

A very large share of the world's business is now done with 
checks instead of with actual money. This cyclopedia article 
will tell you things that you ought to know and at the same 
time give you an opportunity for drill in finding out facts 
quickly. 

First look through the article to find out the answers to the 
following questions, one at a time. After you have worked 
out the answers to the questions, it will pay you to read the 
article through carefully. 

1. What is endorsement in blank? Why should you not so 
endorse a check imtil you reach the bank where you are to 
get the money or deposit it? Time, one minute. 

2. If you write a check and then lose it, what should you do? 
Time, one minute. 

3. What is the difference between a check written Pay to 
the order of John Smith and one written Pay to John Smith 
or bearer? Time, two minutes. 

4. Why should you always write a stub for every check? 
Time, two minutes. 

5. Who loses if some one writes a check and signs your name 
and gets it cashed? 

Who loses if you write a check for five dollars and some- 
one changes the five to fifty and gets the check cashed? Time, 
three minutes for the two questions. 

6. What is the difference between a banJc book and a check 
hook? Time, two minutes. 

7. Why is it a good plan to write the purpose of each check 
on its face? Time, two minutes. 

Check, or Cheque, a siinple order section of timber land; in order not 

-written by anyone who has money to lose hia option he was obliged to 

deposited in a bank, instructing the make a h\irried payment, and picking 

bank to pay a specified sum to a per- up a shingle, he wrote on it, Blank 

eon named or to the bearer. Once a National Bank, San Francisco, pay 

California lumberman was buying a J. H, SuUivan ten thousand doUars, 
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then added his name and the date. 
This order was just as much a check 
as though it had been given on the 
printed forms of his bank, and as such 
the bank treated it. 

Very nearly all the business of the 
United States and Canada is carried 
on by means of checks, though in 
other countries they are less popular. 
The checking system, with its assist- 
ant, the clearing house, makes it pos- 
sible for a community to transact 
many times as much business with a 
given amount of currency as it other- 
wise could carry on. Thus in New 
York City checks to the value of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars are drawn 
daily, yet only a score of millions in 
actual cash changes hands. 

A Checking Account. — When you 
deposit money in a checking account 
you are required to sign your name on 
a card, which the bank preserves so 
that if any other person attempts to 
get money by writing your name the 
forgery may be detected. The teller 
gives you a bank hook and a check hook. 
The first shows the amount of your 
deposit, and every time you add 
money to your account you take the 
book with you so the teller may enter 
the figures; in small banks once a 
month you give it to the bookkeeper 
to record the money the bank has 
X>aid out for you, but this system is 
being superseded by a monthly 
"statement" from the bank. The 
check book contains blank checks; 
when you wish to pay out money you 
fill one of them as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

For each check there is a stub on 
which is space for a memorandum of 



the particulars of the check and for 
addition and subtraction of amoimts 
deposited and withdrawn. It is a 
wise plan to number your checks and 
their stubs, so that at the end of the 
month, when the bank returns to you 
your paid checks, you can quickly 
discover which ones are still impaid. 
The balance shown in your bank book 
should be greater than that shown in 
your check book by the sum of the 
checks outstanding; if it is not, either 
you or the bookkeeper has made an 
error. If you wish to give a check 
when you do not have your check 
book with you, it is permissible to take 
another bank's blank, cross out the 
name and substitute that of your own 
bank, but this is poor policy because 
you may forget to record the amount 
in your check book. 

Your signature on a check must 
always be like the copy given the 
bank; for instance, if the latter is 
John A. Low you must not sign J. A. 
Low. 

Checks in the United States gener- 
ally carry the words Pay to the order 

of ; in Canada 

the form is Pay to 

or Bearer. In the latter case it is cus- 
tomary to run the pen through the 
word Bearer and substitute Order, for 
otherwise if the check is lost anyone 
who finds it may cash it. The word 
order means that by endorsing (see 
below) the check the owner may order 
the money paid to another. If you 
yourself wish to draw cash from your 
account, you may write a check pay- 
able to Sdf or to Cash. 

An advisable step is to write the 
purpose of each check on its face. 
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Thus if you are paying a bill you may 
write In ftUl of account to date, and 
when your creditor endorses and 
cashes the check it becomes a receipt. 
A check does not, however, constitute 
a payment imtil the bank honors it, 
that is, pays out the money for which 
it calls; so it is never wise to give a 
receipt for an accoimt paid by check 
unless the manner of its payment is 
stated on the receipt. 

Endorsing a Check. — If you receive 
a check you may get cash for it, trans- 
fer it to another person, or deposit it 
to the credit of your account in the 
bank. If you are cashing it you 
merely sign your name on the back, 
across the left end. This form is 
called endorsement in blank, and you 
should not execute it until you reach 
the bank, for if you lose the endorsed 
check anyone can present it for pay- 
ment. If you are making the check 
over to another person the correct 
form of endorsement is Pay to the order 
of {name), f olio wedi immediately by 
your signatiire. This is called en- 
dorsement in fuU; it obliges the nian 
to whom you transfer it to add his 
endorsement, thus admitting that he 
has received the value named, whereas 
a check endorsed in blank may go 
through a dozen hands and receive no 
signatures except that of the last 
possessor. 

Your signature to an endorsement 
should read exactly like your name as 
written on the face of the check by 
the drawer, even if he has misspelled 
it, but in the latter event you must 
write your correct bank signature 
immediately beneath the other. When 
vou endorse a check you become re- 



sponsible for its pa3rment if it proves 
to be worthless, so too much care 
cannot be exercised. 

Worthless Checks. — Many people 
are careless about keeping account of 
the checks they give out, and occa- 
sionally issue one formoremoney than 
they have in the bank. If you re^ 
ceive and dispose of a check for ten 
dollars and the drawer has only nine 
dollars and ninety cents in the bank, 
the check will be returned to you 
marked Insufficient Funds, or in 
Canada, N. S. F., which stands for 
Not Sufficient Funds. Since a bank 
honors checks in the order in which 
they are presented, not the order in 
which they are made out, it is always 
wise to dispose of a check the same 
day it is received. 

If a check is returned to you for in- 
sufficient or no funds and there are 
endorsements on it above yours, you 
must protest the check at once if you 
wish to hold the endorsers responsible. 
Protesting consists in giving a formal, 
legal, sworn notice of non-payment. 
A postrdated check, one issued before 
the date it bears, is not due imtil that 
date and cannot be protested till the 
next day. 

Certified Checks. — If someone has 
given you a check and you doubt its 
worth, it is a good plan to take it to 
his bank and have it marked certified 
by the bookkeeper before depositing 
it in your own bank. The certifica- 
tion makes the bank responsible for 
payment. Sometimes you may wish 
to have a check of your own certified, 
especially if you are sending it some 
distance. A certified check should 
not be confused with a cashier's 
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check, which is a bank's own order to 

pay. 
Stopping Payment. — If after you 

have given out a check you wish for 

any reason to prevent its payment 

you may do so by giving written 

notice to the bank and releasing the 

bank from responsibility for error. 

This is the proper course to follow 

with a lost check; if a second one is 

then issued it should be plainly 

marked DupUcaiey in red ink. 

Protecting a Check. — If a forged 

check is cashed the bank is the loser, 

but the loss on a raUed check (one on 

which the amount has been fraud- 



ulently increased), even though the 
signature be genuine, must be met by 
its maker. It is therefore wise to 
use extreme care in making out a 
check. Beginning at the extreme 
left of the check, write the amount 
out in full leaving no blank space 
between the words or figures and , 
draw a line through any space re- I 
maining. In the space for the amount . 
in figures, write the figures close to ! 
the doUar mark. Machines are on the ^ 
market for writing checks indelibly 
and many banks use a special check 
paper which makes alteration diffi- 
cult. 



—From " The World BooV\ 
Courtesy of W. F. Qtiarrie and Company. 

T. R. WAS TAKING NO CHANCES 

You should all begin to read this story at the same time. 
When you have read it, and have written the answers to the 
questions, your teacher will tell you how long it has taken you. 
Write the number of minutes at the end of your paper. 

Theodore Roosevelt was not always a mighty hunter. 
It seems that he too had his day of being afraid of big game. 
But that was many years ago, when he was a little boy in 
short trousers, and used to play tag in Madison Square in 
New York. 

Opposite the square, on the east side, stood a Presby- 
terian church, and the sexton, while airing the building one 
Saturday, noticed a small boy peering curiously in at the 
half -open door, but making no move to enter. 

Come m, my little man, if you wish to," said the sexton. 
No, thank you," said the boy. "I know what youVe 
got in there." 
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"I haven't anything that little boys majm't see. Come 



in. 



"I'd rather not." And the juvenile Theodore cast a 
sweeping and somewhat apprehensive glance around the 
pews and galleries, and bounded off to play again. Still 
the lad kept returning once in a while, and peeping in. 

When he went home that day, he told his mother of the 
sexton's invitation and his unwillingness to accept it. 

"But why didn't you go in, my dear?" she asked. "It 
is the house of God, but there is no harm in entering it 
quietly and looking about." 

With some shjmess the little fellow confessed that he was 
afraid to go in because the zeal might jump out at him from 
under a pew or somewhere. 

"The zeal? What on earth do you mean by the zeal?" 
the mother inquired. 

"Why," explained Theodore, "I suppose it is some big 
animal like a dragon or an alligator. I went there to church 
last Sunday with Uncle Robert, and I heard the minister 
read from the Bible about the zeal; it frightened me." 

Down came the Concordance from the library shelf, and 
one after another of the texts containing the word "zeal" 
was read to the child, whose eyes suddenly grew big and 
his voice excited, as he exclaimed, "That's it — ^the last one 
you read!" It was Psahn LXIX : 9, "For the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up." 

Theodore wasn't taking any chances. 

— Courtesy of Roosevelt Permanent Memorial Committee. 

1. Theodore's mother was evidently trying to find out what 
passage the minister had read from the Bible. What sort 
of book, then, do you suppose a concorcUmce is? How do you 
think the texts must be arranged in it? 

2. What mistake did the boy Roosevelt make? 
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THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 

This story, written by a girl in the William Penn High 
School of Philadelphia, is of the kind called an aUegory. Read 
it carefully and quickly and be prepared to answer the ques- 
tions at the end of the selection. 

In the cheerless attic of a dark tenement house in the 
heart of a great city lived Poverty, a frail daughter of the 
poor. The spring of the year had come, and its warm 
bright sunbeams had strayed into the attic and played 
lightly on the hair of the little girl by the window. As she 
watched the sunbeams, the girl noticed that a yellow butter- 
fly was fluttering slowly by. With a sudden impulse, the 
girl found she wanted that butterfly; why, she could not 
explain, even to herself. Down she ran into the street and 
hurried after the fluttering yellow speck of sunshime. 

In a wonderful gray stone place in the same great city 
lived Wealth, a proud little daughter of the rich. She, too, 
saw the butterfly, and suddenly realized that it was the 
very thing she had wanted all her life, for, with all her luxuri- 
ous surroundings, she was not contented. She ran quickly 
out of the house and followed the bit of gold as it flew high 
up in the air. Far past the city it flew, into the open coun- 
try. Here the two little girls met; but Wealth, true to her 
life-long training, would not speak to ragged little Poverty, 
so they traveled on apart. 

As they went on they met a tall, kingly-looking man, 
dressed in glittering cloth of gold. ''I am Money," said he 
turning and bowing low to Wealth, but not noticing Poverty 
at all. "I am very great and powerful and can help you, 
Wealth, to get the butterfly. Its name is Happiness. 
Come, we will go up into the sky and find it." He took 
her hand and they floated buoyantly upward. 
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Poverty felt sad an(i discouraged, for she knew she could 
never have the help that Money could give. Now she 
knew why she had longed for the butterfly and why she 
wanted it so much. It was because of its name. As she 
stood still for a moment a very beautiful woman clad in a 
rainbow colored robe came up to her and said : '' I am Imag- 
ination. I give my greatest gifts to the children of the 
poor. Here is my cloak; it is priceless." 

Poverty thanked the kind fairy and wrapped the cloak 
around herself. Immediately everything seemed rainbow 
colored and she hurried on joyfully. Farther on she met 
Wealth who was muttering angrily to herself, "We couldn't 
catch the butterfly after all. We almost had it at times. 
Money, for all his fine appearance, couldn't help me." 

Pov^y felt sorry for Wealth, and offered to share the 
cloak with her, but Wealth refused to accept any favors. 

The sky had grown suddenly dark and the butterfly was 
lost in the black clouds. Through the gathering storm they 
observed a little, bent old woman coming toward them. 
She was clad in the deepest black and looked anxious and 
mournful and depressed. '' I am Sorrow," she said. '' I am 
sooner known to Poverty than to Wealth." So saying, she 
touched the little daughter of the poor and Imagination's 
bright cloak faded away, leaving the child chilled and weary. 
' At this Wealth smiled in a secure, satisfied way and was 
about to pass on when the old woman said, ''You cannot 
pass me, for I came to you as well as to Poverty. I am 
found in the castle of the rich as well as in the cottage of 
the poor." The girl felt the cold hand touch her and drew 
away trembling. 

The two went on silently, and suddenly found themselves 
at the gate of a beautiful garden. The sun shone once more 
and the world seemed brighter. Inside, amoi^ the fiowens^ 
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they caught a glimpse of the fluttering wings of the yellow 
butterfly. A beautiful little golden-haired child came to 
the gate and said, with a smile, '' I am Joy and I welcome 
you to my garden." Wealth greatly admired the beautiful 
child and sought to gain all its attention, but the little one 
turned and caught hold of Poverty's hand saying, ''I love 
Poverty as well as Wealth." 

So they entered the garden together, walked through it 
and came to the end, from which stretched a road that led 
far up into the high mountains. The name of the road, 
Joy told them, was Work. They said goodby to the little 
Joy child and followed the butterfly as it winged its way 
to the top of the highest mountain. 

The climb was steep and difiicult and both Poverty and 
Wealth were weary when they reached the top. Wealth 
was full of complaints; she could not see why she might 
not catch the butterfly of Happiness without traveling so 
painful a road. When they reached the summit the whole 
place was radiant with light and they saw a man so tall 
that he appeared to reach up into tiie clouds. He was 
quiet and grave and noble as he stood there, motionless 
as a carven image. When he spoke, his voice was deep and 
awe-inspiring, like the chimes of a great cathedral. '' I am 
Humanity," he said, looking down at Poverty and Wealth. 
" I have watched you on your long journey. I am greater 
than anything else in the world, and I can give you Happi* 
ness if you will only follow my commandment." 

As he spoke the butterfly flew straight into his outstretched 
hand and rested there as if it had found a safe haven' at last. 
He placed it in a little white cage and fastened it. ''I can 
give this priceless emblem to either of you," said Humanity 
softly, "but it will be quite useless, for then the golden 
wings will fade and you will not have the real gift. That 
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can be only when you both agree to receive it together. 

Wealth forgot all her selfishness in that great presence 
and turned to Poverty with a loving smile of friendship. 
"" Forgive me/' she said, "for all my unkindness." Hand 
in hand they walked up to Humanity and received the 
little white cage containing the wonderful butterfly. 

As soon as they touched the cage each realized that at 
last she had that for which she had longed all her life. 
Wealth realized that she had that which was more precious 
than all her riches, and Poverty knew that she would never 
more be discontented and that the little attic would seem 
to her as wonderful as Wealth's gray stone palace. They 
thanked Humanity and, carrying the cage, went slowly away 
from the shining mountain top into the gathering dusk. 

"" It is well,'' said Humanity as he watched them. " If the 
greater powers of Poverty and Wealth would, as these 
children, accept my gift of Happiness together, then would 
they, too, reach the summit and find that for which they 
have been struggling selfishly through all the ages." 

— Frances Green. 

Questions 

(a Do you think, from their names, that the characters 
in the story are real people? 

(b) If they are not real people, what does each character 

seem to you to represent? 

(c) Is the story intended merely to amuse, or has it 

another purpose? 

(d) Try to define an allegory, keeping in mind your answers 

to the three previous questions. 

2. A story like "The Fox and the Grapes" is called a /ofife, 
as you know. How is a fable like an allegory? How is it 
different from an allegory? Your answers to h and c in ques- 
tion 1 will help you to decide. 
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OUR SERVANT ELECTRICITY 

Here is a long selection which you can remember better if 
you will sketch its important points in outline form. The 
following beginning may help you: 

Introduction: Electricity as a servant. 

1. Electricity as a messenger. 

(a) to bring us news. 

(b) to give alarm of fire. 

(c) to ring bells. 

(d) to help run trains. 

2. The Telephone. 

Complete the outline as you read the story through. Then 
go over your outline and recall the substance of the selection. 

When all of your outlines are completed, your teacher may 
want to have some of them put on the blackboard. 

What Our Servant Does 

We are going to picture Electricity as a servant. In 
order to make our picture an interesting one we shall have 
to imagine our servant as though he had some sort of feeling. 
Our story will be imaginary only as regards these supposed 
feelings of Electricity. The things which will happen to 
our servant in the story are the real things which do happen 
in connection with Electricity. Whenever you think of a 
servant you think of work, and we shall see that Electricity 
is a very hard worker. What work, then, does this obedient 
servant do? 

Long ago when people wished to send any hurried message 
from one town to another, a man would set off on horseback 
at full gallop, or if there was no horseman someone would 
run on foot. We are saved all this exertion and trouble 
nowadays, for our servant Electricity will imdertake to 
carry any message to any distant town, and the message 
will be there almost before you can say ''Jack Robinson''. 
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The best runner that ever lived could carry a message 
only for a short distance, but our faithful servant 
laughs at distance; no place is too far away for him. We 
can go right round the world in our great steamships, but 
going as fast as our best engines can drive us along it takes 
several weeks to go from New York to Manila. Electricity 
can deliver a message in Manila before the ship leaves New 
York harbor. 

Every evening in the newspaper we read about incidents 
that have happened that very day in far distant places. 
It is Electricity that brings us all such news. If Electricity 
could do nothing more than carry our messages with light- 
ning speed to the ends of the earth, even for that service 
alone it would be entitled to be called our most useful 
servant. But it does all that, and far more. We do not 
realize how many times a day we make use of it. 

When fire breaks out in one of our towns or cities, some 
one breaks the glass panel of a fire-alarm, and presses the 
button inside. In the same moment Electricity has soimded 
the fire-alarm bell in the nearest fire-station, and the 
engines are on their way to the scene of the fire before the 
very swiftest messenger could have got anywhere near the 
fire-station. 

Perhaps the most ordinary sort of work that our servant 
has to do is to ring our household bells. You know that all 
you have to do, when you wish to be let into a house, is to 
press your finger on a little ivory button, and Electricity 
will ring the distant bell for vou. 

One of the earliest things that Electricity helped us with 
was the working of -our railroads. The train dispatcher at 
one place wishes to inform a station farther along the line 
that he has sent on an express train, so that the line will 
be kept clear for it. The train is traveling so fast that no 
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one could deliver the message before the train itself had 
arrived. But our good servant came upon the scene just 
when we were beginning to build our railroads, and he was 
able to do for us what we could not do for ourselves : to send 
a message faster than the train could travel. We could not 
work our railroads without the constant assistance of 
Electricity. Electricity will even keep watch on a railroad 
and stop a train if an engineer fails to notice that a danger 
signal is against him. 

When you speak to a friend by telephone, perhaps you 
picture your friend's voice coming over the wire to you. 
But it does not. Our servant Electricity does not really 
carry your friend's voice. Your friend gives the slave a 
spoken message, what we call a verbal message, and our 
slave makes a little plate of iron at the distant end of the 
telephone line repeat the words to you. But you say that 
it is really your friend's voice which you hear; you can 
recognize it without asking who is speaking. That only 
makes our servant's work all the more wonderful, for your 
friend's voice does not leave the room in which he is. It is 
marvelous how Electricity can cause the words to be 
repeated so faithfully that they soimd exactly like your 
friend's own voice. It does not matter how far away one 
speaker may be from another. For instance, a man speaks 
into a telephone in New York, and Electricity causes a 
little iron plate in San Francisco to repeat the exact words, 
as distinctly as if the telephone were next door. 

All these duties, which we have been picturing, show us 
what a very quick worker our servant is. We shall see now 
that he is very powerful also. You know that Electricity 
can push along our heavy street cars, and can carry train- 
loads of people on our electric railways. Besides this, 
Electricity is busy all day long driving thousandsof machines 
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in our factories and workshops. He can light up our streets 
and our houses. He can heat our rooms and even cook our 
food. Again, we shall find Electricity hard at work under 
the ground in our coal mines, doing very difficult and dan- 
gerous work. 

Perhaps you have heard of a very curious thing that 
Electricity can do. If you give him some forks, or spoons, 
or teapots, made of common cheap metal, he will turn them 
into beautiful silver ones. He does not really change the 
common metal into silver, but he gives the articles a sub- 
stantial coat of real silver. He does his work so well that if 
you did not know that he could do this you would think that 
the forks, spoons, and teapots were made of silver entirely. 
Indeed it is sometimes difficult to tell whether certain articles 
are solid silver or merely silver-plated by Electricity. 

Within recent years our servant has entered a new pro- 
fession. He has become a very valuable assistant to doctors 
and surgeons. He helps them in many ways, and you are 
sure to know of some of his work. You have heard of 
Roentgen rays, which are also called X-rays, and you know 
that, by means of these rays, doctors can see right into and 
through us. If a bone is broken, the surgeon can look 
through the skin and the flesh into the arm or leg and see 
exactly what is wrong. This makes it easier for him to set 
the bone. 

Some years ago a little girl in Chicago was playing with 
a small toy bicycle, when she did what was a very stupid 
thing for a girl four years of age to do. She put the toy 
into her mouth, and before she knew what she was about the 
toy had slipped down her throat. She was hurried off to 
the hospital, but the toy was out of sight, and might be 
lodged in any part of the throat. But with the aid of X-rays, 
the doctors were able to see exactly where the toy was, and 
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they were able to make a small opening in the child's throat, 
just at the right place, and by cutting the bicycle in two 
they were able to remove it. The little giri left the hospital 
in a few weeks' time, quite recovered. But it is very 
doubtful if her life could have been saved, had not Electricity 
been able to come to the doctors' assistance. 

Another very wonderful thing that Electricity can do is 
to help the ship in distress at sea. You know that when our 
great steamers go out across the oceans, they are sometimes 
out of sight of all other ships, and out of sight of land, for 
days together. In old times, when something happened 
to go wrong with one of those solitary steamers, the captain 
was helpless, even if he found that the ship was slowly 
sinking. No one was withm sight. It was useless to shout 
for help, or even to blow the great steam whistle, when there 
was no one within reach that could possibly hear it. It was 
useless to send up rockets when no one could be attracted 
to them. The passengers and crew might take to the small 
boats, but what chance would they have of ever being 
picked up? And they could not hope to reach the far distant 
land. 

Until quite lately the captain of a steamer, which was 
sinking slowly far out at sea, was left in the helpless condi- ' 
tion which we have been picturing. Many ships were lost 
and never heard of again, and we could not tell what had 
happened. But now our servant Electricity comes to the 
ship's rescue. He will send out a cry for help to every ship 
within two or three hundred miles around. By means of 
wireless telegraphy our servant soon gets in touch with 
some steamer and informs its captain exactly where thfe 
sinking ship is. More than one steamer will soon be heading 
towards the ship in distress, and all the time a constant 
exchange of messages takes place between the different 
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steamers, although no one of them is within sight of another. 
Aheady himdreds and hmidreds of lives have been saved in 
this way. Sea voyages are very much safer, now that we 
have this assistance from Electricity. 

No one can doubt that Electricity is worthy of being 
called a good servant. Whether he is ringing bells, or 
working railroad signals, or carrying our messages all over 
the world, or propelling street-cars and trains, or lighting 
our streets and buildings, or assisting our doctors, or calling 
help to ships in distress, or doing many other wonderful 
things, he does his work splendidly, and the world could not 
possibly carry on its day's work without him. 

How THE Telegraph Works 

The Indians used to have a clever way of signaling at a 
distance by holding a blanket over a fire imtil a small cloud 
of smoke had been collected and then releasing certain 
numbers of smoke puffs to indicate certain things. This 
was much quicker than sending some one with a message, 
but it was slow, clumsy, and uncertain compared with tiie 
way electricity delivers messages at a distance, with no 
delay or uncertainty. 

But how can electricity make convenient signals at the 
distant end of a telegraph line? One method, which is 
still very largely in use, was invented by a man whose name 
is well known to you, Samuel F. B. Morse. On a voyage 
from Europe to America, a fellow passenger showed Pro- 
fessor Morse a very curious thing that electricity could do. 
This passenger had with him an electric battery, not a very 
conGimon thing in these days. Taking a wire leading from 
the battery, he coiled the wire around a piece of ordinary 
iron, whereupon the iron became a magnet. It would 
attract other pieces of iron or steel, but only so long as 
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electricity was passing through the surrounding coil of wire. 

The experiment is a very simple one, and may be repeated 
by any one who has an ordinary electric battery. If we 
coil a wire around a kitchen poker, and connect the ends of 
the wire with the battery, we shall find that the poker can 
support a pair of scissors or a key. Of course the wire 
which is wound around the poker must have a cotton, or 
silk, or rubber, covering on it; it must be what we call an 
insulated wire. If we were to use bare copper wire, the 
electricity would not trouble to go round and round the 
poker through the coil of wire, but would take a short cut 
through the poker itself. 

It occurred to Professor Morse, when his fellow passenger 
showed him this convenient kind of magnet, which we call 
an electro-magnet, that it would be an easy matter to make 
intelligible signals at a distance by means of it. Working 
from this suggestion, he made repeated experiments until fi- 
nally, some years later, he fitted up a practical telegraph line. 

At the sending end of the line we picture a battery, and 
at the distant receiving end is an electro-magnet. When- 
ever we send electricity along the line, the distant magnet 
will attract a piece of iron placed near it. Then when we 
stop the electricity going to the magnet, it will let go the 
piece of iron, and if the iron is attached to a spring, it will 
be pulled away from the magnet. In this way we can make 
the distant magnet pull and let go as we please. You will 
see that we are now able to make signs or signals to a friend 
who may be very far away from us. This will be made 
quite clear in a moment. 

Instead of merely fastening a piece of i!ron to a spring, 
we fix the iron to one end of a small see-saw lever. When 
the one end is pulled down by the magnet, the other end of 
the see-saw will, of course, go up. When this end goes up it 
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strikes against a stop, and makes a noise not unlike '"click". 
When the magnet lets go the iron end, this raised end will 
fall, as there is a spring tending all the time to draw it down. 
When it falls down it strikes another stop which is arranged 
to make a different sound, this time not unlike "clack". 
K the magnet pulls and lets go quicily we produce a sound 
like "click-clack". That is the language used in carrying 
telegraph messages; just a lot of "click-clacks". 

Look now at the b^-ttery end of the line from which the 
message is to be sent. It would be troublesome to fasten and 
unfasten the wires at the battery each time we wished to 
send and to stop sending electricity. We leave the wires 
fastened to the battery, but we make a break in one of th^ 
wires, and we place in the path of the electric current a very 
simple instrument which we call a Morse key. It acts exactly 
like a push-button, but is more easily prised. It is not a 
bit like a door-key, but is a simple rocking lever. It is 
entitled to the name "key" because it locks and imlocks 
the path for the electric current. Each time we press this 
Morse key the electricity from the battery makes a rush 
for the distant magnet. 

It is easy to see what will happen now. If we press and 
let go the key, the distant magnet will say " clidc-clack." 
If we press and let go quickly, the magnet will say " click- 
clack" very quickly. If we press the key and hold it down 
for a moment before letting go, the magnet will say "click — 
clack". We can make it say a quick "click-clack" or a 
slower "click — clack". That is the whole language of the 
Morse telegraph. How, then, can we send words and 
sentences? 

In order to make words we must have an alphabet. 
We have a great variety of soimds in our spoken alphabet, 
but the electric alphabet has only two varieties of soimd, 
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a short "dick-clack", and a long "click — clack". Perhaps 
you think it would be impossible to make up an alphabet 
of twenty-six different letters from these two soimds. But 
it is quite possible; indeed, we could make quite a variety 
of alphabets on this principle. 

Professor Morse arranged that a short "click-clack" and 
a long "click — clack" meant the letter A. One short 
"click-clack" would mean E, and one long "click — clack" 
would mean T. Perhaps you could guess why Morse gave 
these single "click-clacks" to E and T, rather than to any 
other letters. If you cannot guess the reason, I think you 
would find it out if you were to count how many words on 
this page have the letter E in them, and how many words 
have T. in them. You would find that these two letters 
occur in the English language far more frequently than any 
of the other letters. 

Two short "click-clacks" stand for the letter I, and two 
long "click — clacks" mean M. In this way the whole 
alphabet has been arranged, it never being necessary to use 
more than four "click-clacks" to make up a letter. 

Electricity's alphabet will be quite clear to you when 
we take a look at the manner in which our servant writes 
down his letters. For ordinary messages we do not trouble 
him to write at all. But if we wish to pass a message very 
quickly over a wire, say a long message for the newspapers, 
we then ask him to write down the message; for if he talks 
as fast as he can, we cannot make out a single word he 
says. So he must do the writing, for he is much quicker 
than we are. 

So long as we press and let go the Morse key by hand, 
the person at the receiving end can make out what the 
telegraph says and can write it down. If we wish to send 
the messages faster, we must find some other means of 
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working the battery-key and of receiving. This is how we 
do it. We prepare a special paper ribbon with little holes 
cut in it to represent the "click-clacks", and when the whole 
message has been got ready, a number of men each doing 
one portion of it, we run this paper ribbon very quickly 
through a little clock-work instrument which takes the. 
place of the battery key. In this way we can send the 
signals ten times quicker than any man could do with a 
battery key. Meantime, at the receiving end of the wire, 
the little magnet is click-clacking ten times faster than it 
did before, but no one can distinguish the letters. How, 
then, is the writing done? Very simply. You remember 
that as the magnet attracts and lets go the iron end of the 
little see-saw lever, the free end knocks against an upper 
and an imder stop, producing the "click-clack" sound. 
These sounds are going to be of no use to us for the quick- 
traveling messages, so we take away the stops. We give 
the little lever a small wheel for a pen, and we arrange 
matters so that when the wheel is pulled up by the magnet, 
it will be pressed against a paper ribbon, and when the wheel 
is down it will dip in a small well of ink. Every time the 
wheel comes against the paper ribbon, it makes a straight 
mark there. 

When you write you move your pen over the paper; but 
if you merely pressed the pen on the paper and moved the 
paper instead of the pen, you could still draw strokes and 
circles, and with some practice you might manage to write 
a passable alphabet. The electric alphabet is written in 
this manner, and is composed entirely of strokes all lying 
in one direction. A clock-work keeps moving the paper 
ribbon, and electricity causes the magnet to pull and let 
go the iron lever carrying the pen, or wheel, bringing it 
against the paper for a shorter or longer time, and thus 
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making shorter or longer straight marks. A short mark 
means a short "click-clack", while a long mark means a 
long "click — clack". 

The Electric Alphabet 
According to the Continental Code 



A - 


J 


S --- 


B 

G - - 

D -- 


K 

L ----- 

M 


T — 

U 

V 


E - 

F 

G 

H 

I -- 


N - 

P - 

Q 

R - - 


W 

X -- 

Y 

Z 



Can you read these four words? 



In order to read this alphabet with ease, you would 
require to learn it just as you learned your own alphabet. 
There is just as much reason why a short stroke followed 
by a long stroke should mean A, as there is for these two 
strokes leaning against each other with a third stroke across 
them to mean A. The electric alphabet looks strange, just 
because you are not familiar with it; the telegraph operator 
can read its combinations of marks as easily as he can read 
his own alphabet. 

Even if electricity could carry such messages only from 
one town to another it would be of much importance to us, 
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for no other messenger could carry our message so quickly. 
But the remarkable thmg is that it makes little difference 
how far we ask our servant to carry the message. He will 
deliver a message in any part of the world with lightning 
speed, provided a wire has been laid as a roadway. 

If two places are separated by a great ocean, even then 
our servant will undertake to deliver a message. But we 
must lay a wire at the bottom of the ocean to supply the 
roadway. Of course, a bare wire would be of no use, as 
the electric current would escape into the water. The wire 
must be covered with some material through which elec- 
tricity cannot pass. Then it must be protected by a very 
strong sheathing so that it will not be broken when it is 
lying away down on the bottom of the ocean. We call a 
wire which is protected in this manner a cable; it looks on the 
outside just like a heavy wire-rope. When we receive a 
message which has come by way of one of those cables, we 
call the message a cablegram, or sometimes we speak of the 
message itself as a cable. The instruments used for reading 
the signals arriving at the end of an ocean cable have to be 
much more sensitive than those used for ordinary telegraph 
lines. 

Nowadays we have taught our servant to take down some 
of his overland messages on a typewriting machine, but 
most of his messages are merely spelt out in " cUck-clacks", 
as already explained. 



— Adapted from "The Romance of Modern Electricity '', 

by Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. 

Take any sentence you wish from this book, and rewrite it 
in the electric alphabet. Perhaps your teacher will let you 
exchange papers with a classmate, so that you may see if you 
can read each other's electric writing. 
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"SOCKS, SIR" 

How A Man Became the Grandmother of the 

American Army 

Here is a story full of the common, every-day conversation 
of the army. You should all begin reading at once. When 
you are through write a statement of two or three sentences 
that will give the substance of the whole story. 

They were sitting in their little American Red Cross office 
at Tours — the Red Cross workers in charge of affairs at 
that base. Howard Bacon was in charge. By dint of 
incessant work they had affairs well in hand. "Well," said 
the Red Cross chief, "we would take on something more, 
now, if we had it. Wonder what there is.'' 

And then an American officer saimtered in and answered 
Bacon's question. He had just dropped in for a chat. As 
he was leaving he turned and asked: "Oh, by the way, 
you fellows don't know where I could get some of my socks 
darned, do you? Some of the other fellows at the billet 
have a few holes in theirs too." 

"Sure," answered Bacon. "I know of an old French- 
woman who would love the job — ^just the thing." 

"Fine," said the officer. "The army pays twenty cen- 
times (four cents) a pair. Is that 0. K?" 

"Great!" said Bacon. "The old lady will be delighted. 
You send along all you've got over there. To give her a 
week's work will fill her with joy." 

"Oh, I'll guarantee her a week's work all right," said the 
officer, smiling as he went out. 

Next day, as Bacon sat in his tiny office, an army camion 
rolled up and two privates entered, carrying a stuffed gunny 
sack. They saluted. 

"Socks, sir," said one. 
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Cheerily Bacon told them to put the sack in the comer* 
They did so and departed, while the Red Cross delegate 
rubbed his hands to note that the sack was carded '^100 



.>> 



pairs 

"Great!" said Bacon. "Won't that be a godsend to the 
old lady?" And out he went to tell the French refugee of 
her luck. 

That afternoon, the two privates reappeared and saluted. 

"Yes, my men; what have you now?" asked Bacon. 

"Socks, sir," was the reply as they deposited two sackfuls. 

Bacon's face beamed. "Fine! Thank you, boys, and 
thank your colonel for me." And off went Bacon to get a 
second woman, and to her he gave a sack, and to a third the 
other sack. 

" This is real patriotic work," chuckled Bacon. 

The next morning the two privates appeared again and 
saluted. 

"Good morning, boys. Something for me?" cheerfully 
asked the Red Cross chief. 

"Socks, sir," was the answer. 

"More socks, hey? Fine! Did you bring them with 
you?" 

"Yes, sir. Outside, sir." 

"Good! Bring them right in here." 

And after they had deposited a dozen sacks in his little 
office he looked out of his window and said: "Say, boys, 
how many have you got out there?" 

"Eighteen more sacks, sir!" 

"Eighteen? What? All socks?" 

"Yes, SU-." 

"Well, bring them in. I guess we can get them in here." 
But when the thirty sacks were unloaded there was scarcely 
space to move in the little office. " Guess Fd better go out 
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and get some more women," said Bacon as he wiped his 
forehead with one hand and dove for his hat with the other. 
"SOME socks/' he thought as he wound down the little 
street, found his three old ladies, and asked their help to 
get some more women. And by noon he had foimd fifteen 
more willing refugees. 

"Great work— real work,'' he said gleefully as he went 
back to his office, only to^ find three army camions before the 
door. 

"Hello, boys," he said to the doughboy drivers, "some- 
thing for me?" 

"Yes, sir," was the answer as the driver saluted. " Socks, 
sb!" 

"Socks?" repeated the bewildered Bacon. "Great Scott! 
Not socks in all those three camions?" 

"Yes, sir, all socks, sir," was the answer. 

"All in sacks?" asked Bacon wryly, 

"No, sir; in bales, sir. Five himdred pairs to the bale, 
sir. Ten bales in each car, sir!" 

"Good Heavens!" answered Bacon. "What will I — " 
He made a rapid calculation. Fifteen thousand pairs of 
socks! Fifteen women could do 145 pairs a day; how 
many — Oh! it was bewildering. 

"Shall we unload them here, sir?" asked the driver. 
Hey?" answered Bacon, coming out of his reverie. 

Oh, yes." And, wildly snatching his hat and mopping his 
brow, he dashed townward. "Where am I going to get 
the women?" he wondered. "Are there more women than 
socks, or are there more socks than women in the world?" 

All the afternoon he worked. He rented a building; he 
scoured the town for women; and at six a tired man turned 
homeward. "It's fine work — great work; but suppose 
more socks should " 
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He had reached the public square, to see fiVe army camions 
coming along, and on the front seat was the driver of the 
morning. Recognizing Mr. Bacon, the doughboy jumped 
off and, approaching the Red Cross man, saluted. 

"Socks, sir." 

With a wild gesture Bacon gasi)ed out: "Not — " He 
could say no more as he looked at those five camions and 
the truth dawned upon Mm. He could only point to them. 
The doughboy divined his thoughts. 

"Yes, sir. All socks, sir." 

He sought his handkerchief. Speech had left him. 

"Shall I take them to your oflSce, su-?" asked the dough- 
boy. 

" OflSce? OflSce?" echoed the bewildered man, " No, no ! 
You couldn't, you — " Then, recovering himself, he said: 
"Look here. Buddy. Where do these socks come from?" 

"Lieutenant Stewart, sir." 

" Great Scott!" said Bacon. " The whole American Army 
isn't going to send its socks to me, I hope." 

"Military order, sir." 

"Military order?" gasi)ed Bacon. "Why — ^why, what do 
you mean?" 

"A military order that was issued by Colonel Clark, sir, 
to send all socks needing darning here, sir." 

"But, my boy," said Bacon, "I can't handle them. 
There aren't enough women in Tours. We'll have to stop 
the flow." 

" That's the trouble, sir," answered the doughboy. "You 
can't, sir. When I left, sir, they were baling more than I 
have, sir." 

"More than you have? Do you mean there are more 
coming?" asked Bacon. 

" Oh, yes, sir. There must be all of a hundred thousand 
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pairs of socks down there, sir. Couldn't spare any more 
trucks, sir, so they're going to send them up to you to-mor- 
row by rail in box cars." 
You say box cars?" 
Yes, sir, a train of them, sir." 

And all that night Bacon started up every hour, dreaming 
that a private was standing by his bedside, saluting with 
the sententious "Socks, sir". 

Next morning two more privates appeared, saluted and 
were about to speak, when Bacon said: "Don't say it, boys; 
don't say it. I've been dreaming it all night." 

"Beg pardon, sir?" asked the doughboy. 

Cautiously, Bacon opened the door, looked out and saw 
not a camion, not a sack, not a bale! With a sigh of relief 
and a smile-wreathed face he turned to the privates and 
said cheerfully: "Go ahead. Buddy. What is it?" 

"Socks, SU-." 

"Socks?" echoed Bacon, the perspiration immediately 
gathering. "You haven't any out there?" pointing to the 
street. 

"No, sir," smiled the boy. "Couldn't possibly bring 
them up, sir. They're unloading them at the freight 
station, sir, and they asked us to come up and get orders. 
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Socks? Freight station?" repeated Bacon. 

"Socks, sir; we came up with the train. Twenty-one box 
cars, sir." 

"Not — ^not full of — " stammered Bacon. 

"Socks, sir, yes, sir." 

"I'll — I'll go with you boys to the — ^to the — . Now, 
what is this?" as an assistant held out a telegram. 

"Read — ^read it to me," said Bacon. He grasped a chair. 
He was sure it contained the fateful word! 
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The assistant read: "Can you receive three thousand 
refugees? Wire answer." 

" Can I?" asked Bacon as a smile of relief broke all over 
his face. "Wire back: 'With open arms. But they must 
all be women'." 

Then to the station. The twenty-one box cars were 
certainly there, and so were the bales and bales of socks! 
Bacon looked over the piles. "Sergeant," said Bacon, with 
his hat in one hand and a handkerchief in the other, "tell 
me the worst. How many socks are there here?" 
Bout a hundred thousand pairs, sir." 
Good heavens!" said Bacon. "Sergeant," he added as 
he looked up in a helpless, appealing way to the man, "tell 
me, there — ^there are not any more coming, are there?" 

" Oh, yes, sir. The colonel told me to tell you, sir, to get 
ready for at least two million pairs of " 

" No, no, sergeant, don't say it, don't finish that sentence. 
I know, I know." 

And the stunned Red Cross chief walked off. Two million 
pairs of socks! He tried to comprehend, to visualize it. 
"Why — they've made me grandmother of the army," he 
whispered to himself. 

He looked up and found himself standing before a monas- 
tery! "An idea," he said. No sooner thought of than done. 
Rooms were engaged in the monastery, workrooms pre- 
pared and on the walls signs were hung: "Every sock mended 
is a German ended." 

Within a few days came the refugees, and when I was 
there 5800 pairs of socks were being mended each day, 688 
women were working, and a weekly pay roll of $1500 was 
in force. It was surely a sock-darning bee! 

But ever after, when a private approached Howard Bacon 
and saluted him, beads of perspiration broke on his forehead. 
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And when his faithful man asked him on a cold morning, 

" Will you wear your heavy " 

"Stockings, William, please," broke in the Red Cross 
man. "I always call them stockings, William/' 

— Courtesy of ''Ladies' Home Journal". 

Questions 

In what mood was Bacon when the first socks arrived? 

When did his mood begin to change? Why? 

Do you feel sorry for him, or ]:eady to laugh at his mis- 
fortunes? 

At what point in the story did yoii begin to feel like laughing? 

Is there any one word which makes you laugh whenever it is 
repeated? Can you tell why it makes you laugh? 

Why did Bacon want William to say "stockings"? 

Was there any difficulty so great that Howard Bacon was 
imable to find a way out? Was he the right man for his position? 

Would you think him a good person to have for a friend? 
Why? 

CAN YOU FOLLOW DIRECTIONS? 

Draw three lines one under the other. Make the first line 
the longest and the middle line the shortest. From a point 
just above the longest line to a point just above the shortest 
line draw a line without crossing any of the three lines. From 
this last point to a point below the shortest line, continue in the 
same way the line just drawn. From this point further continue 
the line to a point below the lowest line. 

Draw a triangle. Then draw a circle so that a part of the 
triangle is included in the circle. Place a letter B in that part 
of the triangle which is not included in the circle. In that 
part of the circle that is also in the triangle place nothing, but 
mark that part of the circle which is not within the triangle 
with an X, 
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COMMERCIAL USE OF AIRPLANES 



Below on this page appears a newspaper item, a part of an 
account of a meeting of aviators in Atlantic City in May, 1919. 
Read it rapidly, and find out 

1. What great fact shows that the airship can be used in 
commerce? 

2. What steps' have been taken on the way towards using 
the airship in commerce? You can find three. 

3. What work could an airship do to help commerce? 

4. How long had airships been carrying mail when this 
article appeared? Were they successful? How do you know? 

5. Do you think conmiercial aviation would be a good pro- 
fession for a young man to choose? Why? 



WORLD "AIRWAYS" 
NOW ON TH E MAP 

Eight Separate Airplane Routes 
Laid Out Across Country. 

Commercial aviation has reached 
the stage where airways of the world 
have actually been laid out. Experts 
are checking up for the government at 
Washington the strides made by avia- 
tion during the last year, laying par- 
ticular stress on the practical features 
shown by the first year's operation of 
the air mail service in this country, 
the approaching transatlantic flight, 
and the great air liners now in course 
of construction in England. 

Along the etherial lanes now actu- 
ally on a map, airways criss-cross the 
eountry in eight separate routes. The 
plan for regular air transportation 
lines for commercial purposes has 
reached the point where chambers of 



commerce and local aeroorganizatiomi 
have been linked into a chain of sta- 
tions where the air traveler may find 
every fjkcility for "stabling" his sky 
vehicle within a very few months. 

Tomorrow marks the first anniver- 
sary of the air-mail service of America. 

"The same aeroplanes, propelled 
by the same motors which inaugu- 
rated the postal service a year ago 
between Washington and New York 
will turn the trick again tomorrow 
morning," said Mr. Post, of the Aero 
Club of America. "One of these has 
been in the air 164 hours, flying 
10,716 miles, and has carried 572,836 
letters. 

"The element of danger that exists 
in military and exhibition flying is 
almost entirely absent from com- 
mercial flying. Not a single plane 
carrying mail has ever fallen, and 
there has not been a single death 



among the men carrying mail." 

— Courtesy of ** Public Ledger", Philadelphia. 
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AT OLD VINCENNES 

This selection gives an account of the capture of Vincennes 
by George Rogers Clark. It is a story of how a little army 
was carried to victory by the splendid spirit of its leader. 

Using the following topics as main headings in an outline, 
set down under each, as you read, sub-topics which will cover 
all the important points in the story. For instance, here is a 
complete outline of the first main heading: 

I. Introduction. 

(a) People who settled in Vincennes, 

(b) Their habits. 

(c) Its conquest by the British. 

(d) Clark's plan to conquer Vincennes. 

The rest of the main headings are left for you to fill out. 
Do not try to put in every detail. 
II. The march to Vincennes. 

III. The capture of Vincennes. 

IV. The result of the Capture. 
V. The character of Clark. 

So closely is the history of the United States bound up 
with the fortunes of the thirteen colonies spread along the 
Atlantic coast, that it is easy to forget the far inland towns 
which were almost as early in their settlement as Pennsyl- 
vania and Georgia. One of the most interesting bits of 
American history is connected with the town of Vincennes, 
Indiana. As its name shows, it was settled first by the 
French who occupied this middle western part of our land 
before the British gained possession of the section in the 
French and Indian War of 1755-1763. At the time of the 
American Revolution it was a little village of French Creole 
farmers and fur traders, living a very simple, very lazy life. 
Creole is the name given to the French and Spanish settlers 
in America. They were accustomed to obey the British 
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commandant who was their master, and had no desire for 
independence. Most of them could neither read nor write, 
and many of their habits they had borrowed from their 
Indian neighbors. Early in the American Revolution, 
George Rogers Clark, one of the pioneer settlers in Ken- 
tucky, formed the plan of conquering from the British and 
bringing imder the newly designed "Stars and Stripes" this 
old French town, with some of its neighbors. In '*The 
Winning of the West'', Theodore Roosevelt tells the story 
of Clark's capture of Vincennes. 

In January, 1779, the attack began. Clark first equipped 
a large rowboat with guns and men, and sent her off to 
patrol the Ohio River, and stop all boats from coming down 
the Wabash, on which stood Vincennes. This was the first 
gunboat ever afloat on the western waters. Then he hastily 
drew together his one hundred and seventy backwoodsmen 
and set out in midwinter on a march of two hundred and 
forty miles. The route lay through a beautiful and well 
watered country of groves and prairies; but at that season 
the march was necessarily attended with the utmost degree 
of hardship and fatigue. The weather had grown mild, so 
that there was no suffering from cold ; but in the thaw the 
ice on the rivers melted, great freshets followed, and all the 
lowlands and meadows were flooded. Clark's great object 
was to keep his troops in good spirits. Of course he and 
the other officers shared every hardship and led in every 
labor. He encouraged the men to hunt game. One day 
they saw great herds of buffaloes and killed many of them. 
They had no tents; but at nightfall they kindled huge 
camp-fires and spent the evenings merrily roimd the piles 
of blazing logs in hunter fashion, feasting on bear's ham 
and buffalo hump, elk saddle, venison haunch, and the 
breast of the wild turkey, some singing of love and the 
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chase and war, and others dancing after the manner ci the 
French trappers and wood-runners. 

Thus they kept on, marchmg hard but gleefully and in 
good spirits until after a week they came to the drowned 
lands of the Wabash. They first struck the two branches 
of the Little Wabash. Their channels were a league apart, 
but the flood was so high that they now made one great 
river five miles in width, the overflow of water being three 
feet deep in the shallowest part of the plains. 

Clark instantly started to build a canoe; then crossing 
over the first channel he put up a scaffold on the edge of the 
flooded plain. He ferried his men over, and brought the 
baggage across and placed it on the scaffold; then he swam 
the pack-horses over, loaded them as they stood belly-deep 
in the water beside the scaffold, and marched his men on 
through the water until they came to the second channel, 
which was crossed as the first had been. 

They had by this time come so near Vincennes that they 
dared not fire a gun for fear of being discovered; besides, 
the floods had driven the game all away; so that they soon 
began to feel hunger, while their progress was very slow, 
and they suffered much from the fatigue of traveling all 
day through deep mud or breast-high water. On the 17th 
they reached another river but could not cross, nor could 
they find a dry spot on which to camp ; at last they found the 
water falling off a small hillock, and on this they huddled 
through the night. As they could not find a ford across the 
river, they followed it down and camped there. Clark set 
his drenched, hungry, and dispirited foUowera to building 
canoes; while some imsuccessful attempts were made to get 
men across the river that they might steal boats. 

On the morning of the 20th the men had been without 
food for nearly two days. Many of the Creole volunteers 
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began to despair and talked of returning. Clark paid no 
heed to the request of the Creoles, nor did he even forbid 
their going back; he only laughed at them and told them 
to go out and try to kill a deer. He kept up the spirits of 
the whole command by his undaunted and confident mien. 
The canoes were nearly finished; and about noon a small 
boat with five Frenchmen from Vincennes was captured. 
From these Clark gleaned the welcome intelligence that the 
condition of affairs was unchanged at the fort, and that 
there was no suspicion of any impending danger. In the 
evening the men were put in still better heart by one of the 
hunters killing a deer. 

It rained all the neict day. By dawn Clark began to 
ferry the troops over the Wabash in the canoes he had built, 
and they were soon on the eastern bank of the river, the 
side on which Vincennes stood. They now hoped to get 
to town by nightfall; but there was no dry land for leagues 
round about save where a few hillocks rose island-like 
above the flood. The French captives said they could not 
possibly get along; but Clark led the men in person, and 
they waded for about three miles, the water often up to their 
chins; and they camped on a hillock for the night. 

Ne3ct morning they resumed their march, the strongest 
wading painfully through the water, while the weak and 
famished were carried in the canoes, which were so hampered 
by the bushes that they could hardly go even as fast as the 
toiling footmen. The evening and morning guns of the fort 
were heard plainly by the men as they plodded onward, 
numbed and weary. Clark, as usual, led them in person. 
Once they came to a place so deep that there seemed no 
crossing, for the canoes could find no ford. It was hopeless 
to go back or stay still, and the men huddled together, 
apparently about to despair. But Clark suddenly black- 
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ened his face with gunpowder, gave the war-whoop> and 
sprang forward boldly into the ice-cold water, wading out 
straight towards the point at which they were aiming; and 
the men followed him, one after another, without a word. 
Then he ordered those nearest him to begin one of their 
favorite songs; and soon the whole line took it up, and 
marched cheerfully onward. He intended to have the 
canoes ferry them over the deepest part, but before they 
came to it one of the men felt that his feet were in a path, 
and by carefully following it they got to a sugar camp, a 
hillock covered with maples which once had been tapped for 
sugar. Here they camped for the night, still six miles 
from the town, without food, and drenched through. 

That night was bitterly cold, for there was a heavy frost, 
and the ice formed half an inch thick round the edges and 
in the smooth water. But the sun rose bright and glorious, 
and Clark, in burning words, told his stiffened, famished, 
haK-frozen followers that the evening would surely see 
them at the goal of their hopes. Without waiting for an 
answer, he plunged into the water, and they followed him 
with a cheer, in Indian file. Before the third man had 
entered the water Clark halted and told one of his officers 
to close the rear with twenty-five men, and to put to death 
any man who refused; and the whole line cheered again. 

Then came the most trjdng time of the whole march. 
Before them lay a broad sheet of water, covering what was 
known as the Horse Shoe Plain; the floods had made it a 
shallow lake four miles across, unbroken by so much as a 
handsbreadth of dry land. On its farth^ side was a dense 
wood. Clark led breast high in the water with fifteen or 
twenty of the strongest men next him. About the middle 
of the plain the cold and exhaustion told so on the weaker 
men that the canoes had to take them aboard and carry 
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them on to the land; and from that tune on the fittle dug- 
outs plied frantically to and fro to save the more helpless 
from drowning. Those, who, though weak, could still move 
onwards, clung to the stronger, and struggled ahead, Clark 
animating them in every possible way. When they at last 
reached the woods, the water became so deep that it was 
to the shoulders of the tallest, but the weak and those of 
low stature could now cling to the bushes and old logs until 
the canoes were able to ferry them to a spot of dry land, 
some ten acres in extent, that lay near by. The strong and 
tall got ashore and built fires. Many on reaching the shore 
fell on their faces, half in the water, and could not move. 

Fortunately at this time an Indian canoe, paddled by 
some squaws, was discovered and overtaken by one of the 
dug-outs. In it was half a quarter of a buffalo, with some 
com, tallow and kettles. This was an invaluable prize. 
Broth was immediately made, and was served out to the 
most weakly with great care; almost all of the men got some, 
but very many gave their shares to the weakly, rallying and 
joking them to put them in good heart. The little refresh- 
ment, together with the fires and the bright weather, gave 
new life to all. They set out again in the afternoon, crossed 
a deep, narrow lake in their canoes, and after marching a 
short distance came to a copse of timber from which they 
saw the fort and town not two miles away. Here they halted 
and looked to their rifles and ammunition, making ready 
for the fight. 

Between the party and the town lay a plain, the hollows 
being filled with little pools on which were many water-fowl, 
and some of the townspeople were in sight on horseback, 
shooting ducks. Clark sent out a few active young Creoles, 
who succeeded in taking prisoner one of these fowling 
horsemen. From him it was learned that neither Hamilton, 
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the British command^' of the fort, nor any one else had the 
least suspicion that any attack could possibly be made at 
that season, but that a couple of hundred Indian warriors 
had just come to town. 

Clark was rather annoyed at the last bit of information. 
The number of armed men in town, including British, 
French, and Indians was about four times his own force. 
This made heavy odds to face, even with the advantage 
of a surprise. On the other hand, he found out from the 
prisoner that the French were very lukewarm to the British, 
and would certainly not fight if they could avoid it; and 
that half of the Indians were ready to side with the Ameri- 
cans. Finally, there was a good chance that before dark 
some one would discover the approach of the troops and 
warn the British, domg away with aU chance of a surprise. 

After thinking it over Clark decided, as the less of two 
evils, to follow the dangerous course of himself announcing 
his approach. He trusted that the boldness of such a 
course, together with the shock of his utterly unexpected 
appearance, would paralyze his opponents and incline the 
wavering to favor him. So he released the prisoner and 
sent him in ahead, with a letter to the people of Vincennes. 
By this letter he proclaimed to the French that he was 
about to attack the town; that those townspeople who were 
friends to the Americans were to remain in their houses 
where they would not be molested; that the friends of the 
king should repair to the fort and fight like men; and that 
those who did neither of these two things, but remained 
armed in the streets, must expect to be treated as enemies. 

Having sent the messenger in advance, he waited until 
his men were rested and their rifles and powder dry, and 
then at sundown marched straight against the town. He 
divided his force into two divisions, leading in person the 
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first. His final orders to the men were to march with the 
greatest regularity, to obey the orders of their oflScers, and, 
above all, to keep perfect silence. The rapidly gathering 
dusk prevented any discovery of his real numbers. 

In sending in the messenger he had builded even better 
than he knew; luck which had long been against him now 
at last favored him. The Creoles in the town, when Clark's 
proclamation was read to them, gathered eagerly to discuss 
it; but so great was the terror of his name, and so impressed 
and appalled were they by the mysterious approach of an 
unknown army, and the confident and menacing language 
with which its coming was heralded, that none of them 
dared show themselves partisans of the British by giving 
warning to the garrison. The Indians likewise heard vague 
rumors of what had occurred and left the town. 

About seven o'clock Clark entered the town and at once 
pushed his men on to attack the fort. Had he charged he 
could probably have taken it at once; for so unprepared were 
the garrison that the first rifle shots were deemed by them 
to come from drunken Indians. But of course he had not 
counted on such a state of things. He had so few men that 
he dared not run the risk of suffering a heavy loss. More- 
over, the backwoodsmen had neither swords nor bayonets. 

Most of the Creole townspeople received Clark joyfully 
and rendered him much assistance, especially by supplying 
him powder and ball. 

Fifty of the American troops were detached to guard 
against any .relief from without, while the rest attacked 
the fort. Firing was kept up with very little intermission 
throughout the night. At one o'clock the moon set, and 
Clark took advantage of the darkness to throw up an 
intrenchment within rifle-shot of the strongest battery, 
which consisted of two guns. The artillery and musketry 
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of the defenders did very little damage to the assailants, 
who lost but one man wounded, though some of the houses 
in the town were destroyed by the cannon-balls. In return, 
the backwoodsmen, by firing into the ports, soon rendered 
it impossible for the guns to be run out and served, and 
killed or severely wounded six or eight of the garrison; for 
the Americans showed themselves much superior, both in 
marksmanship and in the art of sheltering themselves, to 
the British regulars and French Canadians. 

Early in the forenoon Clark summoned the fort to sur- 
render, and. while waiting for the return of the flag his men 
took the opportunity of getting breakfast, the first regular 
meal they had had for six days. Hamilton declined to 
surrender, but proposed a three days' truce instead. This 
proposition Clark rejected, and the firing again began. 

In the afternoon Hamilton sent out another flag, and 
he and Clark met in the old French church to arrange for 
the surrender. It was finally agreed that the garrison, 
seventy-nine men in all, shoidd surrender as prisoners of 
war. The British commander has left on record his bitter 
mortification at having to yield the fort "to a set of unciv- 
ilized Virginia woodsmen armed with rifles." Clark had 
taken, without artillery, a heavy stockade, protected by 
cannon and swivels, and garrisoned by trained soldiers. 

Much credit belongs to Clark's men, but most belongs 
to their leader. The boldness of his plan and the resolute 
skill with which he followed it out, his perseverance through 
the intense hardships of the midwinter march, and the 
masterful way in which he controlled his own troops, 
together with the ability and courage he displayed in the 
actual attack, combined to make his feat the most memor- 
able deed done west of the Alleghanies in the Revolution. 

But not only was the daring deed of Clark an important 
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event in itself, putting an end forever to British rule in 
what is now the Middle West of our country. It had very 
important results three years later, when terms of -peace 
were being arranged at Paris, at the end of the War of the 
Revolution. During those three years settlers had poured 
into the country both north and south of the Ohio River,, 
the section which Clark's victory and some others had made 
open and safe for frontiersmen to build homes in. But 
this land was included in the great Mississippi Valley, to 
which both Spain and France claimed at this time that 
they had the first right. It was a difficult task for the 
peace commissioners of the new, young United States to 
make the boundary of the nation at the Mississippi River 
instead of at the Alleghany Mountains. But, as John Fiske 
tells us in his story of "The American Revolution", "Pos- 
session is said to be nine points in the law, and while Spain 
and France were intriguing to keep us out of the Mississippi 
Valley, we were in possession of it." It was due in large 
part, says Fiske, to the boldness and wisdom of George 
Rogers Clark that when the peace treaty was made, "the 
fortified posts on the Mississippi and the Wabash were held 
by American garrisons", and that when Washington laid 
down his command of the army in 1783, "the domain of 
the independent United States was bounded on the west 
by the Mississippi River." 

— Adapted from " The Winning of the West", 

by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

What is meant by the term Creole? 

On a map of the Middle Western States, find the Ohio and 
Wabash Rivers, and trace Clark's journey from the Ohio 
River to Vincennes. 
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A TEST OF GOOD THINKING 

Here are some problems similar to the tests given the men 
in the national army during the great war. If you can solve 
them well it will show that you have a good mind capable of 
concentration and accurate thinking. . 



1. If all of the square is within the tri- 
angle, write sqtiare on your paper, but if all 
of the triangle is within the square, write 
the word all there. 



2. Here are three words: school, house, book. Draw three 
circles in a row on your paper. Place the last letter of the first 
word in the first circle; the middle letter of the middle word 
in the middle circle; and the first letter of the last word in the 
last circle. 

3. Draw three more circles in a row on your paper. If the 
correct answer to the question "Are United States senators 
elected by popular vote?'* is yes, place a cross in the first circle, 
but if the correct answer is no, write no after the last circle. 

4. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP . 

Write on your paper the letter after M and the second letter 
after C. 



5. Draw this figure on your paper. 

Here are three figui^es: a triangle, a 
circle, and a square. In that portion of 
the triangle that is within the square 
but not within the circle place the letter 
A, but in that portion of the circle that 
is within both the square and the triangle 
place the letter B. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER'S LITTLE JOKE 

You should all begin to read this selection at one time. 
When the majority of the class is through, the teacher will 
ask you to close your books and write answers to the following 
questions: 

1. What kind of man does this story show Irving to have 
been? 

2. What was the surprise that Mr. Webster had for Irving? 

3. Why did he keep the secret so long? 

When, in 1826, Washington Irving was preparing his 
"Life of Columbus", h6 took up his abode at the home of 
the American consul in Madrid, and some time later, while 
collecting materials for his "Conquest of Granada" and 
"The Alhambra", he lived for quite a long time in Southern 
Spain. Then, after serving as secretary of the American 
Legation at London, he returned from his long sojourn 
abroad to his own country to enjoy the fruits of his fame. 

But as time went on, the memories of those days in Spain 
grew sweeter, and there sprang up in his breast a longing 
to visit again the land where life had been so pleasant. 
So in 1842 he resolved to call upon Mr. Webster, then 
Secretary of State, and ask of him the humble post of bearer 
of dispatches to the minister to Spain who was about to be 
appointed. This position would enable him to return to 
Spain, because it would diminish the expenses of a trip to 
that country. 

When he called on the Secretary at his private residence, 
however, and preferred his modest request, he was a little 
embarrassed by the hesitation of Mr. Webster, who told 
him that he could not grant the request until he had con- 
sulted the President. Accordingly, Irving took his leave, 
his gentle nature somewhat hurt by such cold treatment. 
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When he returned a few days later to learn what success 
his petition had met, his embarrassment was further 
increased, when, in the course of a long conversation, Mr. 
Webster made no allusion whatever to the subject. At 
length, convinced that that was the Secretary's method 
of conveying his refusal, Irving rose to take his departure. 

Then Mr. Webster, rising with him, said: "I regret to 
say that I have found it impossible to give you the position 
for which you asked the other day, because — " and here he 
smiled quizzically and placed his hand on Irving's shoulder — 
"because this morning the President appointed you envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Spain! And neither I nor the President," continued Mr. 
Webster, as Irving stood speechless with astonishment and 
delight, "consider it in keeping with the dignity of that 
position that you should be a dispatch bearer to yourself!" 

— Courtesy of " The YoiUh's Companion". 

NIL NISI BONUM 

Under this title, which means "Nothing But Good", the 
great English critic Thackeray wrote as follows of the man 
whom Webster complimented so highly: 

"Irving was the first ambassador whom the New World 
of Letters sent to the Old. He was bom almost with the 
republic. He bore Washington's name; he came amongst 
us bringing the kindest sympathy, the most artless, 
smiling good-will. His new country could send us, as he 
showed in his own person, a gentleman who was most fin- 
ished, polished, easy, witty, quiet . . . His books are read 
by millions of his countrymen, whom he has taught to love 
England, and why to love her. Received in England with 
extraordinary tenderness and friendship, he was a messen- 
ger of. good-will and peace between his country and ours." 
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THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 

This poem expresses very well the feeling of the person who 
wants to be friendly with everyone, and to give "all the help 
he can to all the people he can". Notice that the poet does 
not think he has to go far away from home in order to give 
such help. 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn, 

In the peace of their self -content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 

In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 

Where the highways never ran; 
But let me live by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road. 

Where the race of men go by — 
The men who are good and the men who are bad. 

As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scomer's seat. 

Or hurl the cynic's ban; 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

I see from my house by the side of the road. 

By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope. 

The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 

Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 
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I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 

And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long afternoon 

And stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice. 

And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 

Like a man who dwells alone. 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by — 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong. 

Wise, foolish — so am L 
Then why should I sit in the scomer's seat. 

Or hurl the cynic's ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

— Sam Walter Foas. 
Courtesy of Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 

A hermit lives other people. 

A star is placed high the earth. 

A pioneer goes other people. 

Fill each blank with the word that will piake the sentence 
true and sensible. 

The writer of this poem does not want to be like a hermit, 
a star, or a pioneer. Write a short sentence, similar to those 
above, stating whal he wants to be in relation to other people. 

What is the road by which he wishes to live? Is it an easy 
or a hard road? What two kinds of people travel on the road? 

Can you think of a word to describe a person who rejoices 
with those that rejoice and weeps with those that weep? 
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CAN YOU UNDERSTAND A TABLE? 

It is important that you learn how to read tables quickly 
because they are being used more and more to give us important 
facts. You should not need to use a pencil and paper to answer 
any of these questions from the table given on the opposite 
page. 

Read the heading of the table carefvUy. 

1. If you place one dollar at compound interest every year, 
how long before the value of yoiu* investment will double the 
amount you have put in? 

(a) Answer for 4 per cent. 

(b) Answer for 5 per cent. 

(c) Answer for 6 per cent. 

(d) Answer for five dollars at 4 per cent. 

(e) Answer for ten dollars at 5 per cent. 

2. If you save one himdred dollars a year at six per cent 
compound interest for twenty years, how much will you have? 

8. Of the amount given as an answer to question 2, how 
much money have you actually put in, and how much is interest? 

4. You have put in ten dollars a year for ten years at six per 
cent and ten dollars at four and a half j>er cent; without per- 
forming the operation tell how to find the amoimt of yoiu* 
total investment. Will it be more or less than $250? 

5. Find the amount of ten dollars per year for fifteen years 
and for thirty years at 4, 5, and 6 per cent? During which of 
the fifteen-year periods were the earnings greater? 

6. A boy deposits twenty dollars in a savings bank at three 
and one-half per cent on his tenth birthday and makes a similar 
deposit each birthday until he is thirty-nine years old. About 
how much will he have? 
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COMPOUND INTEREST 






The 


sum to which One Dollar per 


annum. 


paid at the 


beginning 


of each year, will increase at 


compound 






interest, at the following rates: 






Yrs. 


8% 


8H% 


4% 


4>i% 


5% 


6% 


Yrs. 


r 


1.030 


1.035 


1.040 


1.045 


1.050 


1.060 


1 


8 


2.091 


2.106 


2.122 


2.137 


2.153 


2.184 


2 


8 


3.184 


3.215 


3.246 


3.278 


3.310 


3.375 


8 


4 


4.309 


4.362 


4.416 


4.471 


4.526 


4.637 


4 


9 


5.468 


5.550 


5.633 


5.717 


5.802 


5.975 


5 


6 


6.662 


6.779 


6.898 


7.019 


7.142 


7.394 


6 


7 


7.892 


8.052 


8.214 


8.380 


8.549 


8.897 


7 


8 


9.159 


9.368 


9.583 


9.802 


10.027 


10.491 


8 


9 


10.464 


10.731 


11.006 


11.288 


11.578 


12.181 


9 


lO 


11.808 


12.142 


12.486 


12.841 


13.207 


13.972 


lO 


11 


13.192 


13.602 


14.026 


14.464 


14.917 


15.870 


11 


19 


14.618 


15.113 


15.627 


16.160 


16.713 


17.882 


12 


18 


16.086 


16.677 


17.292 


17.932 


18.599 


20.015 


18 


14 


17.599 


18.296 


19.024 


19.784 


20.579 


22.276 


.14 


19 


19.157 


19.971 


20.825 


21.719 


22.657 


24.673 


15 


16 


20.762 


21.705 


22.698 


23.742 


24.840 


27.213 


16 


17 


22.414 


23.500 


24.645 


25.855 


27.132 


29.906 


17 


18 


24.117 


25.357 


26.671 


28.064 


29.539 


32.760 


18 


19 


25.870 


27.280 


28.778 


30.371 


32.066 


35.786 


19 


SO 


27.676 


29.269 


30.969 


32.783 


34.719 


38.993 


20 


91 


29.537 


31.329 


33.248 


35..303 


37.505 


42.392 


21 


99 


31.453 


33.460 


35.618 


37.937 


40.430 


45.996 


22 


88 


33.426 


35.666 


38.083 


40.689 


43.502 


49.816 


28 


84 


35.460 


37.950 


40.646 


43.565 


46.727 


53.865 


24 


25 


37.553 


40.313 


43.312 


46.571 


50.113 


58.156 


25 


26 


39.710 


42.759 


46.084 


49.711 


53.669 


62.706 


26 


27 


41.931 


45.291 


48.968 


52.993 


57.403 


67.628 


27 


28 


44.219 


47.911 


51.966 


56.423 


61.323 


72.640 


28 


29 


46.575 


50.623 


55.085 


60.007 


65.439 


78.058 


29 


80 


49.003 


53.420 


58.328 


63.752 


69.761 


83.802 


80 


81 


51.503 


56.334 


61.701 


67.666 


74.299 


89.890 


81 


82 


54.078 


59.341 


65.210 


71.756 


79.064 


96.343 


82 


88 


56.730 


62.453 


68.858 


76.030 


84.067 


103.184 


88 


84 


59.462 


65.674 


72.652 


80.497 


89.320 


110.435 


84 


85 


62.276 


69.008 


76.598 


85.164 


94.836 


118.121 


85 


86 


66.174 


72.458 


80.702 


90.041 


100.628 


126.268 


86 


87 


68.159 


76.029 


84.970 


95.138 


106.710 


134.904 


87 


88 


71.234 


79.725 


89.409 


100.464 


113.095 


144.058 


88 


89 


74.401 


83.550 


94.026 


106.030 


119.800 


163.762 


89 


40 


77.663 


87.509 


98.827 


111.847 


126.840 


164.048 


40 
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THE HUNTER'S DREAM 

Here is a story told by the American Indians that is as 
beautiful as the wonderful mjrths we have inherited from the 
Greeks. Such stories should be read as stories; detailed 
questions about them would only mar their beauty. 

There was once a beautiful girl, who died suddenly on 
the day she was to have been married to a handsome yoimg 
hunter who had so proved his bravery in war that he en- 
joyed the praises of all his tribe. But his heart was not 
proof against this loss. From the hour his betrothed was 
buried there was no more joy or peace for him. He went 
often to visit the spot where the women had buried her, 
and sat musing there for hours, when, it was thought by 
some of his friends, he would have done better to try to 
amuse himself in the chase, or to divert his thoughts in the 
war-path. But war and hunting had lost their charms for 
him. His heart was already dead within him, and he wholly 
neglected both his war-club and his bow. 

He had heard the old people say that there was a path 
that led to the land of souls, and he determined to follow 
it. Accordingly he set out one morning after having com- 
pleted his preparations for the journey. At first he hardly 
knew which way to go. He was guided only by the tradi- 
tion that he must go south. For a while he could see no 
change in the face of the country. Forests and hills and 
valleys and streams had the same look which they wore on 
his native plains. There was snow on the ground when he 
set out, and it was sometimes seen to be piled and matted 
on the thick trees and bushes. At length, however, it 
began to diminish, and, as he walked on, finally disappeared. 
The forest assumed a more cheerful aspect, the trees put 
forth their buds, and before he was aware of the complete* 
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ness of the change, he found that he had left behind him 
the land of snow and ice. The air became mild and balmy; 
the dark clouds had rolled away from the sky; a pure field 
of blue was above him; and, as he went forward in his 
journey, he saw flowers beside his path and heard the song 
of birds. By these signs he knew that he was going the 
right way, for they agreed with the traditions of his tribe. 
At length he spied a path which led him through a grove, 
then up a long and elevated ridge, on the very top of which 
he came to a lodge. At the door stood an old man with 
white hair, whose eyes, though deeply sunk, had a fiery 
brilliancy. He had a long robe of skins thrown loosely 
around his shoulders and a staff in liis hands. 

The young man began to tell his story, but the venerable 
chief arrested him before he had spoken ten words. "I 
have expected you," he replied, "and had just risen to bid 
you welcome to my abode. She whom you seek passed 
here but a short time since, and being fatigued with her 
journey rested herself here. Enter my lodge and be seated, 
and I will satisfy your inquiries and give you directions 
for your journey from this point." 

When the hunter had refreshed himself by rest, they both 
issued forth from the lodge door. "You see yonder gulf," 
said the old man, "and the wide-stretching plain beyond; 
it is the land of souls. You stand upon its borders, and my 
lodge is the entrance. But you cannot take your body 
along. Leave it here with your bow and arrows, your bundle, 
and your dog. You will find them safe upon your return." 

So sajdng, the old chief re-entered the lodge, and the 
freed traveler bounded forward as if his feet had suddenly 
been endowed with the power of wings. But all things 
retained their natural colors and shapes. The woods and 
leaves and streams and lakes were only more bri^t and 
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comely than he had ever seen. Anunals bounded across 
his path with a freedom and confidence that seemed to tell 
him there was no bloodshed there. Birds of beautiful 
plumage flitted in the groves and sported in the waters. 
There was but one thing which he noticed as unusual. He 
observed that his passage was not stopped by trees and other 
objects. He appeared to walk directly through them; they 
were, in fact, but the images and shadows of material 
forms, and he became aware that he was in the land of souls. 

When he had traveled half a day's journey through a 
country which was continually becoming more and more 
attractive, he came to the banks of a broad lake, in the 
center of which was a large and beautiful island. He found 
a canoe of white shining stone tied to the shore, and was 
now sure that he had come to the right path, for the aged man 
had told him of this. Immediately entering the canoe and 
taking the shining paddles in his hands, to his joy and 
surprise, on turning round, he beheld the object of his 
search in another canoe exactly the counterpart of his. 
It seemed, in fact, to be the shadow of his own. She had 
exactly imitated his motions, and they were side by side as 
they pushed out from shore and began to cross the lake. 
Its waves seemed to be rising, and at a distance looked ready 
to swallow them up; but, just as they entered the whitened 
edge of the waves, they seemed to melt away as if they were 
but the images of waves. No sooner, however, was one 
wreath of foam passed than another rose before them. Thus 
they were in perpetual fear, which was increased by the 
clearness of the water, through which they could see heaps 
of the bones of persons who had perished before. 

The Master of Life had, however, decreed to let them 
pass, for the thoughts and acts of neither had been bad. 
But they saw many others struggling and sinking in the 
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waves. Old men and young men, males and females of all 
ages and ranks were there; some passed and some sank. It 
was only the little children whose canoes seemed to meet no 
waves. At length every difficulty was passed and th^ 
both leaped out upon the happy island. They felt that the 
very air was food. It strengthened and nourished them, 
and they wandered tog6ther over the blissful fields where 
everything was formed to please the eye and ear. There 
were no tempests; there was no ice nor chilly winds; no 
one shivered for want of warm clothes; no one suffered for 
hunger; no one mourned for the dead. They saw no graves; 
they heard of no wars. Animals ran freely about, but there 
was no blood spilled in hunting them. 

Gladly would the young warrior have remained there 
forever, but he was obliged to go back for his body. He 
did not see the Master of life, but he heard his voice, as if 
it were a soft breeze. "Go back," said the voice, "to the 
land from whence you came. Your time has not yet come. 
The duties for which I made you and which you are to 
perform are not yet finished. Return to your people, 
and accomplish the acts of a good man. You will be the 
ruler of your tribe for many days. The rules you will 
observe will be told you by my messenger who keeps the 
gate. When he gives you back your body, he will tell you 
what to do. Listen to him, and you shall afterward rejoin 
the spirit which you have followed, but whom you must 
now leave behind. She is accepted, and will be ever here, 
as young and as happy as she was when I first called her 
from the land of snows." 

When the voice ceased, the hunter awoke. The journey 
to his beloved was all a dream, and he was still in the bitter 
land of snows and hunger, death and tears. 

—From ''BeMm, the White Chief. 
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A WOMAN WHO WON AGAINST ODDS 

The first paragraph of this story is introductory. Beginning 
with the second paragraph, divide the story into five parts. 
Give each part a title, similar to the title of a chapter in a book. 
Write these titles in order, numbering them. 

Hard struggles marked the early days of the late Anna 
Howard » Shaw. In relating some of the incidents in her 
life before she became chairman of the Women's Conunittee 
of the Council of National Defense, the Boston Globe char- 
acterizes her career as a lifetime of adventure and a constant 
fight against prejudices. 

In 1845, ten years after his marriage, her father was forced 
into bankruptcy, and in 1846 he moved his little family 
from Scotland to London. From there they soon moved 
to Newcastle upon Tyne, where Anna was bom early in 
1847. 

"We were little better off in Newcastle than we had been 
in London," Dr. Shaw writes in her story, "and my father 
dreamed of going to America when he had paid his debts. 
This he did, and in the spring of 1851 my mother followed 
him with her six children. I was four years old, and the 
first vivid memory I have is that of being on shipboard and 
of having a mighty wave roll over me. 

"This was the beginning of a storm, which raged for 
three days, and no madhouse was ever more hideous than 
the scenes that met our childish eyes during the appalling 
days of that storm. 

"On the third day the vessel, which had sprung a leak, 
was rescued by another ship and towed to Queenstown, 
the nearest port. But eventually she sailed again. This 
time we encountered better weather, and the crossing was 
a pleasant one." 
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The family went to New Bedford, where the father had 
established a home. Here, Dr. Shaw writes, she formed her 
first childhood friendship, with their next-door neighbor, 
who was a ship-builder. He took her to his shipyard every 
morning, in a little boy's suit, which he had made for her, 
and with a little hatchet and saw she imitated the workers 
and felt very important. 

From New Bedford the family moved to Lawrence, 
where Anna, at the age of nme, became mterested in the 
abolition movement. She often told the story of her con- 
sternation when, upon hearing a strange noise in the cellar 
of her home one morning, she investigated and found a 
negro woman whom her own father had hidden there. 

At twelve Anna had acquired, by reading the few books 
at hand, an education that fitted her for the position of 
teacher in the district school, for which she received two 
dollars a week; and during the Civil War when her father 
and two brothers enlisted, she found herself the breadwinner 
for the family. 

She had always cherished a desire to go to college, and at 
the end of the war she entered the high school at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. In her early twenties she preached her 
first sermon from a pulpit in a Methodist church. 

In 1873 she entered Albion College and two years later 
she went to the Theological School of Boston University. 
After graduating she became a pastor in East Dennis, Cape 
Cod. In seven years she had established peace between 
warring factions among the parishioners, and, feeling that 
her mission there had ended, she resigned and began to 
lecture for the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

— Courtesy of ''The Youth's Companion^'. 
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TAMING BIRDS 

You should all begin reading at the same moment. When 
you have finished reading, close yoiu* book and answer the 
questions at the end of the selection. When you have finished 
writing your teacher will tell you how long it has taken 
you. Write the number of minutes at the end of the paper. 

Few of nature's subjects respond so readily to the advances 
of man as do birds. Long ago they took the initiative in 
pushing an acquaintance with their big brother, and they 
soon found him a friend worth cultivating. 
. When the country was little more than a wilderness, 
some of our birds modified the habits of thousands of years 
to place themselves under man's protection and to avail 
themselves of his betterments. Thus the cliff swallow 
that used to plaster its mud house to the faces of cliffs, 
where it was more or less exposed to the weather and to the 
attacks of natural enemies, forsook its primitive home for 
the eaves of bams and houses. The chimney swift appar- 
ently hailed with approval the first brick chimney, notwith- 
standing its smoke and soot, as an acceptable substitute for 
its natural refuge in hollow trees. In their proximity to 
man the birds find not only increased safety for themselves 
and their young, but also a much more constant and abun- 
dant supply of food. 

They came to man unbidden, but whether welcomed 
or not they have paid house-rent in full by destroying the 
numerous insect pests that infest man's house and dwelling 
or that prey upon the crops in the fields. Each year the 
cost of feeding our insect enemies is more than a billion 
dollars. Even the person who has no sentiment in his 
nature will find in that fact suflScient reason for extending 
hospitalities to the birds. 
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Having in some sort anticipated man's invitation to live 
on neighborly terms, it is natural that birds should eagerly 
respond to his invitation to put themselves on further 
terms of intimacy with him. 

I have myself studied birds for many years, but the 
readiness with which they respond to friendly advances 
always comes to me as a fresh surprise. In the Maine 
woods several winters ago, having assembled a number of 
feathered table boarders about my dwelling, it occurred to 
me to try the novelty of feeding birds on my daily trips to 
the depths of the forest. 

Finding myself one snowy morning in the midst of a flock 
of chickadees, I introduced myself by holding out at arm's 
length a generous piece of suet, and at the same time 
announcing my distant membership in the chickadee family 
by whistiing the soft chickadee call note — to my mind one 
of the most plaintive and beautiful of all bird-calls. 

Presto I Without any formal questioning of my inten- 
tions or of my standing in the tribe, one of the littie chaps 
answered the call and, perching on my hand, without 
further preliminaries began his breakfast. The other 
members of the flock, more himgry than well mannered, 
followed suit, each one driving away his predecessor. 

Red-bellied nuthatches in the trees nearby soon learned 
that something unusual was going on among their neighbors, 
and, coming in haste, took their turn at the breakfast table; 
but the shier downy and hairy woodpeckers, greatly to my 
disappointment, could not at once overcome their natural 
fear of man so far as to alight on my hand, though they 
readily responded when I affixed a piece of suet to the trunk 
of a neighboring tree. 

Birds have the bump of curiosity well developed, and one 
of the nuthatches, after satisfying his pressing hunger, 
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showed his mquuing turn of mind by running over my 
gloved hand and tapping the buckskin as he went, apparently 
with the idea that it must be a curious kind of bark, with 
something of interest to him beneath it. I have no doubt 
that, if the practice of feeding birds from the hand were 
more common, many species now too shy to be familiar 
would become almost as trustful as the chickadees and the 
nuthatches. 

— Henry W. Henshaw. 
Courtesy of " The YotUh's Companion''. 

Questions 

1. Into what two parts is this selection naturally divided? 

2. Write a heading for each part. 

8. Write the names of four of the birds mentioned in the 
selection. 

4. How did a certain bird show curiosity? 

The teacher will appoint a committee of the class to divide 
the answer papers into three equal groups on the basis of time 
required for completing the reading and answers. This com- 
mittee will rate the papers and report the membership of the 
three groups as fastest, medium, and slowest. The committee 
will also report which group had the best answers. 



WHAT IS A VALLEY? 

Each one of these answers tries to tell us what a valley is. 
Which one tells us best? 

1. A hollow space. 

2. The land between two hills. 

3. A bit of low land. 

4- Low land between hills or mountains. 
6. Land at the foot of a mountain. 
6. Land at the foot of two high mountains. 
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PROBLEMS IN THINKING 

Arrange your papers with your name and grade on the first 
line; the date and room or teacher's name on the second line; 
leave the third line vacant and, beginning with the fourth line, 
number the lines from 1 to 7. This exercise is to help you read 
quietly and accurately. See that you understand all the 
directions in each problem before you attempt to carry them out. 
On the other hand, work as quickly as you can. 

1. The city of Peking is said to be the most thickly populated 
city in the world. Many of the people live in boats on the 
river, because there is no room for them on land. 

Of the words below, which best describes this city? 

beautiful prosperous crowded foreign 
Write your answer on the first line. 

2. Her nose was flattened against the window pane, and 
there was a hungry look in her eyes, as she gazed at the wonders 
within. It was the window of a little shop, in which were 
displayed a varied assortment of toys and trinkets, dear to the 
hearts of children. There was probably nothing in the whole 
array that a fifty cent piece would not have bought; yet they 
were as far beyond the piuxjhasing power of the little girl who 
looked on them so wistfully, as if they had been the gems of an 
emporer's crown. 

What word best describes the feelings of the little girl? 

sadness pain longing pleasure 
Write your answer on the second line. 

3. The higher you go from the level of the sea, the lighter 
becomes the air, so that at high altitudes the air pressure is so 
low that blood sometimes spurts from the ears and the thin 
membranes of the nose and lungs. The speed of the heart is 
increased to meet the lower pressiu-e from outside, and violent 
exercise is usually followed by faintness. 
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From this statement, which organ of the body do you think 
is most severely tested by aeroplane pilots? 

stomach liver heart brain 

Write your answer on the third line. 

4. On the fourth line write any words in this paragraph 
which have the same number of letters as the third word of the 
paragraph but which have no letters in common. 

5. William Penn was a man of . 



This sentence may be completed by one of the following 
words: 

wood honor review anger 

On the fifth line write the word before the word to be used. 

6. The child's eyes burned with eager anticipation. He was 
about to see his first circus. The gaudy posters at which he 
had been longingly gazing for weeks were at last to be turned 
into reality. The great canvas tent was already in sight and 
his feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground as he walked along 
the dusty road. 

Which of the following words best describes the feelings of 
this boy? 

joy fear sorrow peace 

Write the word of yoiu* choice on the sixth line. 

7. "The responsibility for deluging two great nations with 
blood and, incidentally, for sowing very many of the dragons' 
teeth that were to spring up for a fearful harvest in 1914 must 
rest largely with Otto von Bismarck. — " 

If you think from this statement that Bismarck was a peace- 
loving man, write the word dove on the seventh line. If not, 
write hawk there. 
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AFTERNOON ON THE LAWN 

A Stage Setting 

The scene is the lawn of an English manor house. On the 
right is a flight of low broad steps leading to a terrace 
beyond which may be seen the wing of an extensive mansion. 
Low shrubs and evergreens flank the steps and terrace. 
French windows open on the terrace from the house end: 
as it is a very warm afternoon, tea is being served on the 
lawn by two white-capped, aproned maids. Three rustic 
chairs and a bench are grouped on the lawn well to the 
front. Three girls and an elderly woman are seated and 
are in lively conversation with two young men who also 
assist in serving tea. 

On the left of the stage is a tennis court, a sufficient 
portion of which is seen to disclose one comer and about 
two yards of the net. A game of doubles is in progress and 
both players on one side are seen as well as occasionally 
one or the other player from the opposite side. The game 
is animated and laughter is constantly mingled with the 
calling of the score. In the rear is the shore of a lake which, 
by the painting of the rear drop, is made to appear of con- 
siderable extent. A canoe is drawn up on the bank and 
two single paddles lie on the grass beside it, as well as a 
piece of carpet arid some cushions. 

What season of the year is indicated by this stage setting? 

Where is the tennis court? How could either of the players 
from the opposite side be seen? Why would they both be 
unlikely to appear at the same time? Do you think the house 
is large or small? Is the family which lives there wealthy or not? 
Why? How many people usually ride in the canoe? Do you 
think the canoe is to be used soon? Why? 

How many persons are on the stage? 
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THE CALENDAR 

Here is some detailed information upon a special subject. 
Look at the first question in the list of questions below and 
then find the answer in the quoted article. Do not read the 
article through, but find the answers to the questions one at a 
time. Work as quickly as you can without being careless. 

1. What is the origin of the word "calendar"? 

2. Why are there twelve months? 

3. Why are the months not all of the same length? 

4. Why was the year 46 B. C. called the year of confusion? 

5. What is the difference between the Julian and the 
Gregorian calendar? 

6. What day began the new year before January first was 
adopted as the first day, of the year? 

7. How did they write dates for a time in order to show 
both the old styles and the new? 



Calendar (L. calendarium, from cal" 
endcB, the first day of the month), a 
record or marking out of time as 
i^tematically divided into years, 
months, weeks, and days. The per- 
iodical occurrence of certain natural 
phenomena gave rise to the first divi- 
sion of time, the division into weeks 
being the only purely arbitrary parti- 
* tion. The year of the ancient Egyp- 
tians was based on the changes of the 
seasons alone, without reference to 
the limar month, and contained 365 
days divided into twelve months of 
thirty days each, with five supplemen- 
tary days at the end of the year. The 
Jewish year consisted of lunar months 
of which they reckoned twelve in the 
year, intercalating a thirteenth when 
necessary to maintain the correspond- 
ence of the particular months with 
tae regular recurrence of the seasons. 



The Greeks in the earliest period also 
reckoned by lunar and intercalary 
months, but after one or two changes 
adopted the plan of Meton and Eucte- 
mon, who took account of the fact 
that in a period of nineteen years, the 
new moons return upon the same days 
of the year as before. This period of 
nineteen years was found, however, 
to be about six hours too long, and 
subsequent calculators still failed to 
make the beginnings of the seasons 
return on the same fixed day of the 
year. Each month was divided into 
three decads. The Romans first di- 
vided the year into ten months, but 
they early adopted the Greek method 
of lunar and intercalary months, mak- 
ing the lunar year consist of 354, and 
afterwards of 355 da3rs, leaving ten or 
eleven days and a fraction to be sup- 
plied by the intercalary division. This 
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arrangement continued till the time 
of Csesar. The first day of the month 
was called the calends. In March, 
May, July, and October the 15th, in 
other months the 13th, was called the 
idea. The ninth day before the ides 
(reckoning inclusive) was called the 
noneSf being therefore either the 7th 
or the 5th of the month. From the 
inaccuracy of the Roman method of 
reckoning, the calendar came to rep- 
resent the vernal equinox nearly two 
months after the event, and at the 
request of Julius Csesar, the Greek as- 
tronomer Sosigenes, with the assist- 
ance of Marcus Fabius, contrived the 
so-called Julian calendar. The chief 
improvement consisted in restoring 
the equinox to its proper place by in- 
serting two months between Novem- 
ber and December, so that the year 
707 (B. C. 46), called the year of conn 
fusion contained fourteen months. 
In the number of days the Greek com- 
putation was adopted, which made it 
365^. To dispose of the quarter of a 
day it was determined to intercalate 
a day every fourth year between the 
23d and 24th of February. This cal- 
endar continued in use among the 
Romans until the fall of the empire, 
and throughout Christendom till 
1582. 

By this time, owing to the cumula- 
tive error of eleven minutes, the ver- 
nal equinox really took place ten days 
earlier than its date in the calendar, 
and accordingly Pope Gregory XIII 
issued a brief abolishing the Julian 
calendar in all Catholic countries, and 
introducing in its stead the one now 
in use, the Gregorian or reformed cal- 
endar. In this way began the new 



style, as opposed to the other old style. 
Ten days were to be dropped; every 
hundredth year, which by the old 
style was to have been a leap year, 
was now to be a common year, the 
fourth excepted; and the length of 
the solar year was taken to be 365 
days, five hours, forty-nine minutes 
and twelve seconds the difference be- 
tween which and subsequent observa- 
tions is immaterial. The new calen- 
dar was adopted in Spain, Portugal, 
and France in 1582; in Catholic 
Switzerland, Germany and the Neth- 
erlands in 1583; in Poland in 1586; 
in Hungary in 1587; in Protestant 
Germany, Holland, and Denmark in 
1700; in Switzerland in 1701; in Eng- 
land and its colonies in 1752; and in 
Sweden, 1753. In the English calen- 
dar of 1752, also, the Ist of January 
was now adopted as the beginning of 
the legal year, and it was customary 
for some time to give two dates for 
the period intervening between 1st 
January and 25th March, that of the 
old and that of the new year, as Janu- 
ary 175 2/3. Russia alone retains the 
old style, which now differs twelve 
6&yh from the new. Steps were taken 
in 1910 to abolish this discrepancy 
and bring the Russian calendar into 
conformity with that of the other 
nations. 

In France, during the revolution, a 
new calendar was introduced by a 
decree of the National Convention, 
November 24, 1793. The new reck- 
oning was to commence on the autum- 
nal equinox of 1792, which fell upon 
the 22d of September, when the first 
decree of the new republic had been 
promulgated. The year was made to 
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consist of twelve months of three de^ 
cades each, and, to complete the full 
number, five fite days, or sanscvloU 
tides (in leap years six) were added to 
the end of the year. The seasons and 
months were as follows: Autumn; 
22d September to 22d December; 
Vendhniairej vintage month; BrU' 
mcdre, foggy month; Frimairef sleet 
month. Winter; 22d December to 
22d March: Nivdse, snowy month; 



Phwidse, rainy month; VerUdae, 
windy month. Spring; 22d March 
to 22d June: Germinal j bud month; 
Florialf flower month; Prairialf mea- 
dow month. Summer; 22d June to 
22d September: MessidoTf harvest 
month; Thennidorf hot month; Fruo 
tidoTf fniit month. The common 
Christian or Gregorian calendar was 
re-established in France on the Ist 
January, 1806, by Napoleon. 



I AM MUSIC 

Study this selection for five minutes. Be prepared to tell 
what you think each sentence means. For example, why can 
Music say, "One I serve as I serve all"? 

Servant and master am I; servant of those dead, and 
master of those living. Through me spirits immortal speak 
the message that makes the world weep, and laugh, and 
wonder, and worship. 

I tell the story of love and the story of hate. I am the 
incense upon which prayers float to Heaven. I am the 
smoke which palls over the field of battle where men lie 
dying with me on their lips. I am close to the marriage 
altar, and when the graves open I stand nearby. 

One I serve as I serve all; and the king I make my slave 
as easily as his subject. I speak through the birds of the 
air, the insects of the field, the crash of waters on rock-ribbed 
shores, the sighing of wind in the trees. I am even heard 
by the soul that knows me in the clatter of wheels on city 
streets. 

I know no brother, yet all men are my brothers; I am 
the father of the best that is in them, and they are fathers 
of the best that is in me; I am of them and they are of me. 
For I am the instrument of God: I am Mvmc. 
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THE IMPERIAL GERMAN SCHOOLS AS NURSERIES 

OF AUTOCRACY 

This is a selection for careful study. Before you begin to 
read, find out what the title means. What is a nursery? 
What is aiUocracy? 

At the end of the selection you will find the meaning of the 
words which, are printed in italics. If there are other words 
you do not understand, look them up in the dictionary. 

As an American citizen you will often need to read discus- 
sions which are not as easy to understand as an ordinary news- 
paper or a simple story. If you are to be a good citizen you 
must not be satisfied to skim the surface of these questions 
and let some one else do your thinking for you. 

Take all the time necessary to read this article so that you 
understand it. Your teacher will ask you to write answers 
to the questions given on page 93 and either she or a committee 
of the class will mark your paper. 

How was it possible for the ruling class in Germany to 
hold seventy million people to a war program which sub- 
jected them to so much suffering and sacrifice? By far 
the most satisfactory answer to this question is to be f oimd 
in the organization of the German schools as they were before 
the World War. Indeed, the striking contrasts between 
autocracy and democracy are at no point more clearly 
revealed than in the differences between the Imperial 
German system of education and a democratic system like 
that of the United States. 

In Germany, formerly, there were really two separate 
systems of schools. For the children of the "masses*', 
there were, first, the "People's Schools". These corresponded 
closely to the first eight grades of our American schools. 
About ninety per cent of all the children attend these 
schools between the ages of six and fourteen. The program 
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of studies included the subjects that we ordinarily associate 
with elementary education— readmg, writmg, arithmetic, 
the mother tongTie, geography, and history. In addition to 
these subjects the German schools laid very large emphasis 
upon religion. All of the subjects, including religion, were 
so taught that the children from their earliest years were 
accustomed, not only to unquestioned obedience to the 
ruling powers, but also to the idea that these rulers had 
already made their country great and could readily increase 
its power. 

Tlie pupils in these People's Schools, it should be remem- 
bered, were not expected to think much for themselves and 
were consequently not trained to do independent thinking. 
The rulers needed for their purposes a docUe mass of common 
people. But also they needed common people who were 
intelligent enough to work efficiently. Within narrow limits, 
then, the schools developed skilland intelligence among 
all of the children, but the rulers saw to it that every 
channel of further progress was carefully blocked. For a 
boy or a girl who had gone through one of the People's 
Schools to go on to what we would call a high school was so 
rare in Germany that it was looked upon almost as a miracle. 
In America, at least one pupil in every five entering the 
first grade goes on into the high school; in Germany, of 
those passing from the People's Schools to the higher 
institutions, the ratio is said not to have been more than 
one in ten thousand! 

What became of these children of the "masses" when 
they had finished the People's Schools? Their further 
"education" was by no means neglected, but it was an 
education designed solely to perfect them in their trades 
and occupations and to make them efficient, docile, and 
contented subjects. It was distinctly not intended to fit 
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them for leadership or for active participation in the affairs 
of government. They might enter trade schools, of which 
Germany has a large number, or, if they went to work at 
once, they were in most of the German states compelled to 
spend a certain number of hours each week in " continuation 
schools", where they were taught subjects pertaining to 
their work and given additional instruction in what the 
rulers believed to be "good citizenship'' for the masses — 
that is, willingness to follow the guidance of their leaders 
and to make themselves valuable in their own restricted 
spheres. 

So much for the education of the "masses". For the 
''classes", all was different. They were to do the think- 
ing and planning for the nation — subject, of course, to the 
supreme will of the AU-Highest. To them were open the 
secondary schools, the great technical schools, and the 
universities. 

The secondary schools of Germany were not like our 
high schools. They took pupils at the age of nine and kept 
them until they were fifteen or eighteen. Prior to entering 
the secondary school the pupil had usually attended for 
three years a preparatory school called Vorschule, although 
in some cases children were admitted to the secondary 
school at the close of the third year of the People's Schools. 
If a boy expected to go to the university and prepare for a 
profession (law, medicine, theology, or the higher branches 
of teaching), he entered at the age of nine a Gymnasium, 
or classical school. If he intended to be an engineer or a 
chemist or a leader in some other technical or industrial 
field he went into the Realgymnasium or the Oberrealschule, 
both of which prepared for the technical colleges as well as 
for the universities. In both cases, the period of prepara- 
tion extended through nine years. If, however, he was 
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going into business or expected to do a lower type of work 
in the industries, he entered the Realschule, where he 
remained for only six years, or until he was fifteen years old. 
While the People's Schools were practically free, a sub- 
stantial tuition fee was charged for instruction in the sec- 
ondary schools; hence the latter were, in any case, closed 
to the children of the poor. 

Old Germany gave much encouragement to the children 
of the "classes'* to continue their education and fit them- 
selves for professions and for political, industrial, and 
commercial leadership. Among other things, she required 
in peace time only one year of military service from those 
who attended a secondary school for a certain number of 
years. She also gave an official social status to those who 
had gone through these schools and through the universities 
or the higher technical schools. Thus, although making 
the great masses of her people narrowly intelligent and 
narrowly skillful and efficient — ^while still keeping them 
docile and subservient to their rulers — she also provided 
for a goodly number of broadly educated leaders and 
thinkers, who, because of the privileges that had been 
given them, were willing tools of the rulers. 

The contrast with tiie American plan of education is 
obvious. Our system, though often referred to as "an 
educational ladder", is better characterized as a broad high- 
way, open to all. Practically all American children attend 
the same school for the first six or eight years of their school 
life. Those who go on enter the secondary school at about 
the age of fourteen, instead of at the age of nine as in 
Germany. This means that the children are kept together 
much longer. Children of all types and kinds meet in the 
same classes, mingle together on the same playgrounds, 
study the same lessons, compete for the same honors, partic- 
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ipate in the same social activites. This makes for a miUtud 
understanding and a mutual sympathy that lie at the very 
basis of democracy. Some people marvelled at the democ- 
racy of our army— the working together of all types of men, 
rich and poor, native and foreign bom, in a common cause. 
It was a fine thing, but when we remember that most of 
these men throughout their school lives were doing this 
very thing, the marvel, in a sense at least, disappears. 

But the laying of a basis of a common culture, common 
mterests, mutual understanding, and mutual sympathy is 
only one of the ways in which our American schools reflect 
the true spuit of democracy. The outstanding virtue in 
our organization lies in the fact that the door of opportunity 
is continually open. In Germany, a child who had passed 
the third year in the People's Schools, usually at the age of 
nine, was practically predestined to a certain type of life. 
No matter what aptitudes he or she might later reveal, there 
was, broadly speaking, no provision by means of which a 
different career could be prepared for. But in our American 
schools there is no closing of the doors at such an early age. 

That our schools have faults, and some very grave faults, 
no one would deny. But in these two ways at least, they 
have developed consistently with the democratic ideals — 
they have kept the children of all classes together during a 
most impressionable period of their lives, and they have kept 
the doors of opportunity open. We can learn some lessons, 
it is true, from German education. But these lessons 
mainly concern matters of detail. A vastly more 
important lesson Germany may and probably will learn 
from us — the lesson of true democracy nurtured by a 
democratic school system. Indeed, there was in (Jermany, 
before the war, a distinct movement toward the reorganiza- 
tion of the schools on something approaching the American 
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plan. A six year "unit school" was projected, which was 
to be, like our American elementary school, a "common 
school" for all. Under such an organization, the separation 
of children would be postponed until the age of twelve. 

— ''National School Service". 

AU-Highest — ^the title by which the German Emperor was 
addressed. 

Aptitudes — special abilities, as an aptitude for music. 

Classes — ^the people of wealth and position. 

Docile — easily lead; obedient. 

Impressionable period — ^the time when one's mind and charactei 
can be changed by school or by other influence. 

Masses — the common people; those of whom there are t}ie 
greatest number. 

Mother tongue — ^the native language of a people; in Germany, 
the German language; in America, the English language. 

Mutual — ^held in common. 

Obvious — clear; plain to be seen. 

Predestined — Shaving one's occupation, place in life, or fate de- 
termined beforehand. 

Projected — ^planned . 

Status — ^standing; position. 

Technical — ^relating to the use of tools or machinery. 

Questions 

1. What kind of people did the German schools try to make 
of the masses? 

2. What kind of people did they try to make of the classes? 

3. What chance did a boy who went through the "people's 
schools" have of going to what we call the high school? 

4. How did the secondary schools of Germany differ from 
our high schools in — 

(a) Age of pupils at entrance. 
(6) Length of time spent in them. 
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THE FIGHT FOR AMERICANISM 
Roosevelt's Last Pubuc Message 

This selection will interest the thousands of American bojrs 
and girls who. admire the great man whom many of their fathers 
and mothers have seen and heard. 

It contains some hard words which are printed in italics and 
briefly defined at the end. Perhaps your teacher will call on 
you next week to give the meaning of these words and to use 
them in sentences. 

Death came to Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President of the 
United States, soldier, statesman, scholar, and fearless 
leader, on the morning of January 6, 1919. Among hi& 
last known public messages was a letter written the Friday 
before to officers of the American Defense Society, of which 
he was the honorary president, to be read at the Sunday 
evening meeting of the society. The message, ringing with 
the clear note of true Americanism, follows: 

"I cannot be with you, and so all I can do is to wish you 
God speed. There must be no sagging back in the fight for 
Americanism merely because the war is over. There are 
plenty of persons who have already made the assertion that 
they believe the American people have a short memory 
and that they intend to revive all the foreign associalioris 
which most directly interfere with the complete American- 
ization of our people. Our principle in this matter should 
be absolutely simple. In the first place, we should insist 
that if the immigrant who comes here in good faith becomes 
an American and assimilates himself to us, he shall be treated 
on an exact equality with every one else, for it is an outrage 
to discriminate against any such man because of creed or 
birthplace or origin. 

" But this is predicated upon the man's becoming in very 
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fact an American and nothing but an American. If ho 
tries to keep segregated with men of his own origin and 
separated from the rest of America, then he isn't doing his 
part as an American. -There can be no divided allegiance 
here. Any man who says he is an American, but something 
else also, isn't an American at all. We have room for but 
one flag, the American flag, and this excludes the red flag, 
which symbolizes all wars against liberty and civilization 
just as much as it excludes any foreign flag of a nation to 
which we are hostile. We have room for but one language 
here, and that is the English language, for we intend to 
see that the crucible turns our people out as Americans, of 
American nationality, and not as dwellers in a polyglot 
boarding house; and we have room for but one sole loyalty, 
and that is loyalty to the American people." 

Questions 

1. On what conditions should the foreigner be treated on 
an exact equality with everyone else? 

2. What would Colonel Roosevelt have said of the man who 
boasted that he was an Irish-American or German-American? 

3. What did he mean by a i)olyglot boarding house? 

4. Roosevelt says of three things, "We have room for but 
one." What are the three things? 

Assimilates — ^becomes one with. 

Crucible — sl place where things are melted. 

Excludes — shuts out. 

Foreign associations — societies whose aim it is to keep up the 

customs, language, and traditions of the countries from 

which immigrants have come. 
Polyglot — speaking many languages. 
Predicated — said, or in this case said on a certain condition. 
Segregated — ^gathered together in groups. 
Symbolizes — stands as a sign for. 
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BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE 

You should all begin reading at the same moment and 
indicate in the usual way when you have finished writing 
answers to the questions at the end of the selection. 

a 

It goes without saying that all men in the United States 
Navy are brave — ^from the ordinary seaman to the Vice- 
Admiral himself. Public interest is usually most taken by 
the bravery of the officers on deck or on the bridge or in 
the conning tower, and by the gallantry of the men who fire 
the guns. Yet below the thick armored deck which shuts 
off the vital parts of the warship, bravery is also shown. 
It is bravery that cannot find any relief in thwacking out 
at the enemy, nor can it take comfort in seeing that the 
fight goes well. It is a bravery that can be formed and 
acted upon only by the highest and best qualities in human 
character. 

Officers and bluejackets, engineers and firemen, surgeons 
and stretcher-bearers, the men at the telephones and in the 
wireless room, and those in the transmitting stations below, 
have their brave deeds told of again and again. But usually 
there is little said about those men without whose work the 
guns would be silent, — the men who keep up the supply of 
ammunition, of shell and projectile, during an engagement. 
Even in times of peace they face peril. One notable instance 
of this is the accident which ahnost ended the battleship 
Missouri, while she was engaged in target practice off 
Pensacola. 

The bursting charge of her starboard after-turret 13-inch 
gun ignited, as a result of some burning fragments having 
been left in the loading chamber of the gun after the previous 
discharge. The charge exploded with terrific force, firing two 
bags of powder in the turret, and the sheet of flame driving 
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down the ammunition trunk ignited 1600 pounds of powder 
in the magazine, wrecking everything and starting a fire. 
But, so alert and steady may men be, a chief gunner's mate 
and a seaman saved the ship by hindering the fire from 
reaching the heavy explosives, though one of them lost his 
life in doing so. 

In hostilities, when the enemy's projectiles tear open a 
fissure in the side of the vessel, and the engine room is 
wrecked, a few men there may escape. When one of the 
fire rooms is devastated and filled with parboiling vapor 
and water, some there may escape through the manhole. 
But in the place where the ammunition passages and hoists 
and magazines are, containing stores of many hxmdreds of 
projectiles, death comes to all in the ten-thousandth part 
of a second when a projectile smashes home. 

A very common error with most people is to assmne that 
a gunner necessarily works a gun. The duties of the gunner 
and those of others of his rank lie in the magazines and shell 
rooms. It is the guntrainer and gunlayer who are respon- 
dble for the work of the guns. 

When their ship goes into action the men in the shell 
rooms and other munition stores know it is all or nothmg 
for them. They reach their posts only from the upper 
deck, for all the watertight doors leading from compartment 
to compartment are closed, and overhead the heavy armored 
door in the deck is shut down. They can hear hardly a 
sound as the ship steams onward to the attack. Already 
the hydraulic or electric lifts have gently hoisted the great 
projectiles and the cartridges directly to the breech of the 
turret guns. 

Suddenly, bang! goes the left gun of the particular turret 
overhead, and everything, including the floor of the shell 
room, shakes violently. The concussion, coming down 
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the armored casing of the hoist that leads up into the gun 
chamber; sends a blast of air through the magazine, laden 
with the sharp, acrid fumes of explosives. Bang! goes the 
right gun almost simultaneously. Then ensues a continu- 
ous crashing of the great cannon, and through the clamor 
and tremendous clatter come the sucking hiss of the 
hydraulic pressure and the faint hollow-sounding voices 
shouting orders from the working chamber of the thxmder- 
ing monsters. 

In spite of the fact that the men in the munition rooms are 
stripped of their trousers, blobs of sweat run down their 
arms and faces, for the firing of guns is rapid, and charge 
after charge has to be got away swiftly. And swiftly must 
projectile after projectile be rocked ever so gently off its 
rack by the travelling "gripper" and taken to the lift, to 
travel up the hoist that delivers it to the breech of the gun. 
Only by working fast and furiously do they keep the guns 
steadily booming. 

From time to time the men in the gunhouse shout down 
scraps of information. " First ship on fire and sinking fast." 
"Our last shot fetched away for'a'd smoke stack of third 
ship." "Flagship sank a big cruiser." But, apart from 
such items of news, the men in the magazines and shell 
rooms know no more of how things go in the fight and on 
their own ship than the man in the moon. 

There comes a mighty and dull rumble denoting a heavy 
explosion, and it is followed by an appalling quiver of the 
great hull. Yet they who are below cannot tell whether the 
vessel has been hit or the tremor was caused by a salvo of 
her guns fired simultaneously. They only know that she 
still floats on even keel — ^and that is all. Dashing the 
sweat out of their hard-set eyes, they work on, thankful 
that as yet the hand-hoisting gear has not been required, and 
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that the great hydraulic heart of the ship beats steady and 
strong. 

Yet these men know that upon them sealed up deep 
withm the quivering hull, death maV come in a whirlwind 
of awful flame which no man has seen and lived. Such was 
the doom of His Britannic Majesty's Queen Mary, Inde- 
fdtigable, and Invincible, in the Battle of Jutland, May 31, 
1915. Among the few survivors there were none from the 
men in the magazines and other munition rooms. For 
them there was no chance to escape. 

A huge shell wrenches off the roof of a turret. The gush 
of flame shooting down the lift shaft reaches the magazine. 
A terrific explosion, a huge upheaval of water, a tremendous 
plume of dark smoke and snowy spray, and the ship slits 
in two. 

Bravest of the brave! Is not that title won by the men 
in the warship's munition rooms? 

— Patrick Vatix in ''Boy's Life''. 

Copyrighted, 1919, by ''Boys' Life", 

the Boy Scouts' Magazine. 

Close your book and write answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Name four classes of seamen besides the gunners. 

2. What is the difference between the work of a gunner and 
that of a guntrainer and a gunlayer? 

3. Write a paragraph describing experiences in the munition 
rooms of a ship in action. 

4. Why does the author call the men in the munition room 
"the bravest of the brave"? 

5. What are some of the dangers which these men have to 
face? Do you think it is fair to say that they are braver than 
the officers? 

6. Is the best test of courage a conspicuous act or a quiet one? 
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WHY I AM AN AMERICAN 

Some people are bom Americans; some act as if they had 
had America thrust upon them; and others achieve Amer- 
ica. I was not bom in America; I have fought with my- 
self, fought with the rusty chains of tradition which boxmd 
me to the Old World, fought since I was a little girl of 
eleven, to achieve America and to become an American. 
Now I believe I have shaken off forever the yoke of bondage 
which an aristocracy had placed automatically upon my 
helpless shoulders, and have emerged into the light, the first 
gleam of which set me to stmggle out of the darkness 
which surroxmded me. 

I am not an American because I live in America, because 
Fspeak English, and eat white bread. I am not an American 
because I am ''just as good as you are, and you are just 
as good as I am"; because I am free to go anywhere I wish, 
to say anythmg I wish. I am an American because I 
believe in America. I believe in the trath of her high 
principles, in the creed of her many peoples which are held 
as one by their greater creed of Americanism. I believe 
in democracy as practised and preached in America, in the 
ideals of humanity which are exhibited by America, even 
to those who would destroy her. I love America not for 
the selfish reason that she has been good to me, but that 
sheis£ood. 

I want to be an American, to live and work and die as an 
American. Perhaps I shall never have an opportunity 
to give the best, even my life, in retum for America's gift 
to me, her acceptance of me as one of her own. But at 
the mere thought that there should ever be raised threaten- 
ing hands to pull down the Star Spangled Banner from its 
place among the stars, and to hoist a red emblem of vicious- 
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ness in its steady all the strength in me rises and clamors 
for chance of action. To hold America sacred and vmpol- 
luted, to guard her ideals and ideas from contamination — 
this I shall pray to my God to give me strength to do. 

— MiUicent Shubert. 
Graduation Speech in the 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 

Questions 

1. What did the girl who wrote this essay mean when she 
said, "I have fought with the rusty chains of tradition to 
achieve America"? (Tradition is a word that indicates ideas 
and customs that are handed down from the past.) 

2. When you say that you believe in one of your friends, 
what do you mean? Does this girl mean the same thing when 
she says that she believes in America? 

3. Name the great American who preached democracy best. 
Perhaps you can quote his definition of democracy. 

4. WJiy does this girl love America? What would she do 
to prove her love? 

5. Are you an American? What would you.be willing to do 
for America? 

AN AMERICAN'S PLEDGE 

When America entered the World War, one of her poets, 
Hermann Hagedom, expressed in a poem called "An Ode of 
Dedication " the same patriotic feeling which you have just read 
of. The poem closes with these lines: 

God, who gavest men eyes to see a dream; 
God, who gavest men heart to follow the Gleam; 
God, who gavest men stars to find heaven by; 
God, who madest men glad at need to die; 
Lord, from the hills again we hear Thy drum! 
God, who lovest free men, lead on! We come." 
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CLASSIFICATION 

Arrange your paper with your name on the first Ime and 
your grade on the second Une. Divide the rest of your paper 
into four parts with Unes as shown below. Let the lines be 
drawn up as far as the third line of your paper. 



PHYSICIAN 



LAWYER 



MERCHANT 



ENGINEER 



Write the words, physician, lawyer, merchant, engineer, 
at the top of the four spaces, on the fourth line, as shown above. 

Below is a long list of words that is not at all well arranged. 
The words could easily be grouped under the headings suggested 
in the four spaces on your paper. Group the words in this 
way by placing in the first space all the words that seem to 
suggest the physician, and in the second space all the words 
that seem to suggest the lawyer, and so on. If you finish be- 
fore the others, wait quietly for them to complete their work. 



customer 


drugs 


sanitation 


hygiene 


legal 


disease 


oil-cup 


contagion 


wrench 


throttle 


gears 


tipstaff 


bandage 


proceedings 


balance 


warehouse 


attorney 


fuel 


inventory 


bearings 


argument 


healing 


client 


wholesale 


retail 


jury 


diagnosis 


quarantine 


patient 


shipment 


court-room 


liabilities 


valve 


judicial 


profit 


judge 


account 


lever 


shaft 


piston 
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TAXES 

It is common to grumble about taxes. Men running for 
office frequently pledge themselves to keep the tax rate down. 
It is possible, however, for taxes to be too low, just as it is 
possible for a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes to be too cheap. 
If low taxes mean dirty streets, poor schools, and polluted 
water, either they are too low or the work they are to pay for 
is poorly done. 

Read the following selection carefully — not for a speed 
test — ^and be prepared to name as many items as you can that 
are paid for by taxes. 

A certain family had, among others, the following yearly 
expenses: 

Telephone $48.00 

Gas for cooking and laundry 50.00 

Electricity for lighting and laundry 50.00 

Daily street car fare, two members of family 60.00 
Taxes, excluave of schools 50.00 

All but the last were for obvious services, but what of 
taxes? What did this family get for the $50.00 it paid to 
the dty? In thinking it over the father discovered that 
during the year he and his family had received the following 
mimicipal services: 

1. They had had the use of the streets and bridges — 
more important utilities than telephone, gas or electricity. 

2. They had the use of the parks and playgrounds where 
the children had been taught to swim. 

3. The children were protected from danger at street 
crossings and in the parks. 

4. In a neighbor's house a small fire was extinguished 
which, had it been allowed to grow unchecked, would have 
destrqyed their home and other homes. 
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5. The thief who had stolen some jewehy was appre- 
hended by the Detective Bureau and the jewehy returned. 

6. A child stricken with diphtheria across the street was 
quarantined and the children of this family protected from 
contagion. 

7. Ashes, garbage and sewage were all removed from the 
house. 

8. The family did not have to purchase standard scales 
because they could be sure that the grocer's scales were 
honest because of city supervision. The full weight coal 
delivered to them made a bigger pile than used to show in 
the coal bin. 

9. Their food was cheaper than it would have been 
because the city had planned and developed wharves and 
docks and other faciUties for transportation of comnK)dities. 

10. The city pumped pure water into the home for 
considerably less than was charged by the privately owned 
water company which was delivering water to their neigh- 
bors across the city line. 

11. The inspection of elevators, boilers, and buildings all 
contributed to the safety and freedom from fear which the 
family enjoyed. 

12. The wife had felt free to leave the house alone after 
dark, for the city kept the streets well lighted. 

13. Several times during the year the policeman on the 
beat had closed up the back door and the downstairs 
windows that had been left open. 

14. The family's milk and meat supply were kept free 
of disease because the city was on guard. 

15. The family physician used the city laboratories for 
sputum tests for tuberculosis, blood tests for typhoid, and 
throat cultures for diphtheria, as the various members of 
the family seemed to be threatened with these diseases. 
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16. When the new bath room was installed the city saw 
to it that the plumber did the right kind of job. 

17. The head of a family got a judgment from a debtor 
who showed an indifference to his obligation. 

18. A projected city-owned transit line had already 
increased the value of this home as real estate. When it is 
finished, the head of the family will have an extra three- 
quarters of an hour with his family each day. 

19. The family maid, ordinarily quite competent, became 
so worried that her services began to deteriorate. After 
her old mother, now grown helpless, had been comfortably 
settled at Brown Farm and her Uttle girl had her eyes 
examined and fitted with glasses and her teeth repaired, 
all at the cit/s expense, the maid could give a less distracted 
attention to her employer's interests. The maid's landlord 
was forced to improve the little house in which she lived, 
and she no longer brought "colds" into this home. 

20. The children got tickets to visit the Zoo; the whole 
family spent an afternoon at the Museum and another at 
the Academy of Fine Arts; they visited the City Hall, and 
there were aJways books in the house from the free library; 
they enjoyed the mimicipal band concerts which were held 
in "their" square. 

When this father, who had never paid his taxes very 
cheerfully, thought over these matters, he came to the con- 
dusion that he and his household were getting a larger 
return in things, vital to their well-being, for the fifty 
dollars spent in taxes, than for a similar amount spent in 
any other way. A single illness, a single fire, a single 
robbery could easily have amounted to more than the 
year's levy. 

However, his patriotic fervor did not make him willing 
to pay more than is sufficient to provide first class service. 
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He wanted his government run with real economy because 
in the end that means greater and better service to citizens. 
Nor did he feel any more incUned to pay, through unjust 
assessment, more than his part; but he was willing to pay 
cheerfully his share in money and in personal interest for 
the large returns which he received. 

— Courtesy of Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia. 

Questions 

Close your book and write a list of the things the fifty dollars 
spent for taxes bought. 

Open your book, read through the twenty items, and make 
a list of all those which you think this family would have 
been willing to do without, in order to save fifty dollars. 
Did they receive their money's worth? 

TRY THIS 

This is a little nonsense test. But do not be too sure you will 
have everything correct. Carry out each direction carefully. 

At the top of your paper, make a cross for every letter in the 
longest of these three words: — cloud, thunder, rain. Now if 
there is an even number of crosses do the same thing for the 
shortest word, but if not, make one more cross and pass on to 
the next paragraph. 

Be sure to write "yes" in the center of your paper no matt^ 
whether Thomas Edison discovered America or not. But if 
Sunday comes in the middle of the week cross out the word you 
have just written and write Saturday instead. 

Write any letter but S in the lower right hand comer of your 
paper. Give a correct answer to this question: "Are the nights 
longer or shorter in winter than in summer?" Now unless you 
skipped the preceding question write "no" if six times three 
are eighteen. Sign your name in the lower left hand comer of 
your paper. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 



Below on this page appears a newspaper account of the 
passage of Women's Suffrage by the United States Senate. 
Read it rapidly, and find out 

1. Was this measure an ordinary bill? If not, of what sort 
was it? 

2. Was the vote of the Senate a great victory for the 
suffragists? 

3. How long after this event must it take for the bill to 
become a law? Was there need of haste? 

4. By what process does such a bill become law? 

5. How long had suffragists been working to get such a 
bill through Congress? 



VOTES FOR WOMEN 
PASSES IN SENATE; 
POLL WAS 56 TO 25 



Three-fourths of States Must 
Now Ratify the Amend- 
ment 



HAD TWO MORE BALLOTS 
THAN NECESSARY AMOUNT 



By a vote of 66 to 25, the Senate 
today adopted the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion, extending the right of suffrage 
to women. The amendment will go 
into effect when three-fourths of the 
states have ratified it. 

The vote today was dela3red as long 
as possible by the opponents of suf- 
frage, who made several attempts to 
amend the resolution, and who talked 
against suffrage for five hours. 

The suffragists had two votes more 



than the nescessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

The suffragists tonight began plan- 
ning their campaign to have the 
amendment ratifiM in the various 
states in time to permit the women of 
the country to vote in the 1920 
election. 

''There is no doubt of immediate 
ratification/' said Miss Alice Paul, 
chairman of the National Woman's 
Party. "We enter upon this cam- 
paign joyously, knowing that women 
will be enfranchised citizens of this 
great democracy within a year." 

Expect Speedy Ratification 

The suffragists are counting upon 
the speedy ratification of the amend- 
ment by the Legislatures of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin, which are now in ses- 
sion. A campaign will be launched 
to have the Legislatures of other 
states meet in special session to ratify 
the amendment. 



Ill 



The vote by which suffrage passed 
the Senate today was the fifth taken 
in the upper branch of Congress 
during the forty-one years since the 
measure was first introduced. 

In 1887 a vote showed sixteen ayes 



to thirty-four na3rs; by 1914 the 
amendment had gained a majority 
of one, but still lacked eleven votes 
of passage; in 1918 it failed by two 
votes, and last February it failed by a 
single vote. 



-Courtesy of "Puhlic Ledger'^ Philadelphia. 



SORTING OUT IDEAS 

Divide your paper into four parts as shown below with 
division lines extending from the first to the tenth line of your 
paper. Head the columns as shown below. 



CHINA 



ALASKA 



ITALY 



ARGENTINA 



Below is a list of words which is to be re-arranged under 
these four heads. Place in the first column all the words that 
seem to suggest china, and in the second all that seem to 
suggest ALASKA, and so on. When you have finished, sign your 
name at the bottom of the paper and wait quietly for the others. 



rice 


seals 


cathedral 


polar bear 


cattle 


firecrackers 


South America 


Columbus 


Rome 


Arctic 


tea 


pampas 


bamboo 


hides 


Alps 


wool 


gold 


wheat 


coolies 


Klondike 


Colosseum 


opium 


frigid 


oUve oil 


icebergs 


sculptor 


Buenos Aires 


Peking 


frozen meat 


Mediterranean salmon 


Confucius 


reindeer 


donkeys 


Rio de la Plata 


Yukon 


silk 


Mongolian 


wine 
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HOW I SERVED MY APPRENTICESHIP 

In this story Andrew Carnegie tells of his early life. Perhaps 
your teacher will let you find out all you can about Mr. Car- 
negie and tell about it in class tomorrow. What qualities of 
character do you see in the boy, Andrew Carnegie, that might 
have helped to make him a great business man? 

On arriving in Allegheny City (there were four of us — 
father, mother, my younger brother and myself), my father 
entered a cotton factory. I soon followed, and served as 
a '* bobbin-boy", and this is how I began my preparation 
for subsequent apprenticeship as a business man. I received 
one dollar and twenty cents a week, and was then just about 
twelve years old. 

I cannot tell you how proud I was when I received my 
first week's own earnings. One dollar and twenty cents 
made by myseK and given to me because I had been of 
some use in the world ! No longer entirely dependent upon 
my parents, but at last admitted to the family partnerdiip 
as a contributing member and able to help them! I think 
this makes a man out of a boy sooner than anything else, 
and a real man, too, if there be any germ of true manhood 
in him. It is everything to feel that you are useful. 

I have had to deal with great simis. Many millions of 
dollars have since passed through my hands. But the 
genuine satisfaction I had from that one dollar and twenty 
cents outweighs any subsequent pleasure in money-getting. 
It was the direct reward of honest manual labor; it repre- 
sented a week of very hard work — so hard that, but for 
the aim and end which sanctified it, slavery might not be 
much too strong a term to describe it. 

For a lad of twelve to rise and breakfast every morning 
except the blessed Sunday morning, and go into the streets 
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I AM AN AMERICAN 

I am an American. 

My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution; 

My mother, to the Colonial Dames. 

One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in Boston Harbor; 

Another stood his ground with Warren ; 

Another hungered with Washington at Valley Forge. 

'My forefathers were America in the making; 

They spoke in her council halls; 

They died on her battle-fields; 

They commanded her ships; 

They cleared her forests. 

Dawns reddened and paled. 

Staunch hearts of mine beat fast at each new star 

In the Nation's flag. 

Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory: 

The sweep of her seas, 

The plenty of her plains. 

The man-hives in her bilKon-wh-ed cities. 

Every drop of* blood in me holds a heritage of patriotism. 

I am proud of my past. 

I am an American. 

I am an American. 

My father was an atom of dust. 

My mother a straw in the wind. 

To his Serene Majesty. 

One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 

Another was crippled for life by twenty blows of the knout; 

Another was killed defending his home during the massacres. 

The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 

To the palace-gate of the Great White Czar. 

But then the dream came — 
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The dream of America. 

In the light of the Liberty torch 

The atom of dust became a man 

And the straw in the wind became a woman 

For the first time. 

*'See/' said my father, pointing to the flag that fluttered 

near, 
"That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 
It is the emblem of the promised land. 
It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 
Live for it — die for it!" 

Under the open sky of my new country I swore to do so; 
And every ch'op of blood in me Will keep that vow. 
I am proud of my future. 
I am an American. 

— Elias lAeberman, in "Paved Street8'\ 
Courtesy of the Comhill Company. 

Questions 

1. What kind of American is described in* the first part of 
this selection? Why does he love America? 

2. What must have been true of some ancestor on his father's 
side? on his mother's? (If you do not know the requirements 
for membership in the societies mentioned here, find out.) 

3. Can you tell about the historical events mentioned in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth lines? 

I 4. What kind of American is described in the second part? 
'Why does he love America? 

5. From what country did he come? What words tell you 
this? What do the expressions "an atom of dust" and "a 
straw in the wind" tell you about his parents? 

6. Why did he come to America? Will he make a good 
American? 

7. Which of these two Americans has most reason to love 
America? 
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One morning I heard Philadelphia calling Pittsburgh, and 
giving the signal, "Death message". Great attention was 
then paid to "death messages", and I thought I ought to 
try to take this one. I answered it and did so, and went 
off and delivered it before the operator came. After that 
the operators sometimes used to ask me to work for them. 

Having a sensitive ear for sound, I soon learned to take 
messages by the ear, which was then very uncommon — 
I think only two persons in the United States could then 
do it. Now every operator takes by ear, so easy is it to 
follow and do what any other boy can — if you only have to. 
This brought me into notice, and finally I became an opera- 
tor, and received, to me, the enormous recompense of 
twenty-five dollars per month, three hundred dollars a year. 
This was a fortune — the very sirai that I had fixed when I 
was a factory worker as the fortune I wished to possess, 
because the family could live on three hundred dollars a 
year and be almost or quite independent. Here it was at 
last ! But I was soon to be in receipt of extra compensation 
for extra work. 

The six newspapers of Pittsburgh received telegraphic 
news in common. Six copies of each despatch were made 
by a gentleman who received six dollars per week for the 
work, and he offered me a gold dollar every week if I would 
do it, of which I was very glad indeed, because I always 
liked to work with news* and to scribble for newspapers^ 
The reporters came to a room every evening for the news 
which I had prepared, and this brought me into the most 
pleasant intercourse with these clever fellows, and besides, 
I got a dollar a week as pocket money, for this was not 
considered as family revenue by me. 

I think this last step of doing something beyond one's 
task is fully entitled to be considered "business". The 
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other revenue, you see, was just salary obtained by regular 
work; but this was a little business operation upon my own 
account, and I was very proud indeed of my gold dollar 
every week. 

Shortly after this the Pennsylvania Railroad was com- 
pleted to Rttsburgh, and that genius Thomas A. Scott 
was its superintendent. He often came to the telegraph 
oflSce to talk to his chief, the general superintendent, at 
Altoona, and I became known to him in this way. When 
that great railway system put up a wire of its own, he asked 
me to be his clerk and operator; so I left the telegraph 
oflSce — in which there is great danger that a young man may 
be permanently buried, as it were — ^and became connected 
with the railways. The new appointment was accompanied 
by what was, to me, a tremendous increase of salary. It 
jumped from twenty-five dollars to thirty-five dollars per 
month. Mr. Scott was then receiving one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per month, and I used to wonder what 
on earth he could do with so much money. 

I remained for thirteen years in the service of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and was at last superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Division of the road, successor to Mr. 
Scott, who had in the meantime risen to the office of vice- 
president of the company. 

One day Mr. Scott, who was the kindest of men, and had 
taken a great fancy to me, asked if I had or could find five 
hundred dollars to invest. Here the business instinct came 
into play. I felt that as the door was open for a business 
investment with my chief, it would be wiKuUy flying in the 
face of Providence if I did not jirnip at it; so I answered 
promptly: 

"Yes, sir; I think I can." 
. "Very well," he said, "get it; a man has just died who 
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owns ten shares in the Adams Express Company which I 
want you to buy. It will cost you fifty dollars per share/' 

Here was a queer position. The available assets of the 
whole family were not five hundred dollars. But there was 
one member of the family whose ability, pluck, and resource 
never failed us, and I felt sure the money could be raised 
somehow or other by my mother. Indeed, had Mr. Scott 
known our position he would have advanced it himself; 
but the last thing in the world the proud Scot will do is to 
reveal his poverty and rely upon others. 

The family had managed by this time to purchase a 
small house and pay for it in order to save rent. My 
recollection is that it was worth eight hundred dollars. 
The matter was laid before the council of three that night, 
and the oracle spoke : " Must be done. Mortgage our house. 
I will take the steamer in the morning for Ohio and see 
uncle, and ask him to arrange it. I am sure he can." This 
was done. Of course her visit was successful — ^when did 
she ever fail? The money was procured and paid over; 
ten shares of Adams Express Company stock was mine; 
but no one knew our little home had been mortgaged "to 
give our boy a start". 

Adams Express stock then paid monthly dividends of 
one per cent, and the first check for ten dollars arrived. 
I can see it now, and I well remember the signature of 
"J. C. Babcock, Cashier", who wrote a big "John Han- 
cock" hand. The next day being Sunday, we boys — 
myself and my ever-constant companions — ^took our usual 
Sunday afternoon stroll in the country, and sitting down 
in the woods, I showed them this check, saying, "Eureka! 
we have found it". Here was something new to all of us, 
for none of us had ever received anything but from toil. 
A return from capital was something strange and new. 
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How money could make money; how, without any atten- 
tion from me, this mysterious golden visitor should come, 
led to much speculation upon the part of the young fellows, 
and I was for the first time hailed as a "capitalist". You 
see, I was beginning to serve my apprenticeship as a business 
man in a satisfactory manner. 

A very important incident in my life occurred when, one 
day in a train, a nice, farmer-looking gentleman approached 
me, saying that the conductor had told him I was connected 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and he would like to show 
me something. He pulled from a small green bag the model 
of the first sleeping car. This was Mr. Woodruff, the 
inventor. Its value struck me like a flash. I asked him 
to come to Altoona the following week, and he did so. 
Mr. Scott, with his usual quickness, grasped the idea. 
A contract was made with Mr. Woodruff to put two trial 
cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Before leaving Altoona Mr. Woodruff came and offered 
me an interest in the venture which I promptly accepted. 
But how I was to make payments rather troubled me, for 
the cars were to be paid for in monthly instalments after 
delivery, and my first monthly payment was to be two 
hundred and seventeen dollars and a half. I had not the 
money, and I did not see any way of getting it. But I 
finally decided to visit the local banker and ask him for a 
loan, pledging myself to repay at the rate of five dollars per 
month. He promptly granted it. Never shall I forget 
his putting his arm over my shoulder saying: "Oh, yes, 
Andy; you are all right." I then and there signed my first 
note. Proud day this; and surely now no one will dispute 
that I was becoming a "business man". I had signed my 
first note, and, most important of all, for any fellow can sign 
a note, I had found a banker willing to take it as "good". 
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My subsequent payments were made by the receipts from 
the sleeping cars, and I really made my first considerable 
sum from this investment in the Woodruflf Sleeping Car 
Company, which was afterward absorbed by Mr. Pullman — 
a remarkable man whose name is now known over all the 
world. 

Shortly after this I was appointed superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Division, and returned to my dear old home, 
smoky Pittsburgh. Wooden bridges were then used exclu- 
sively upon the railways and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was experimenting with a bridge built of cast-iron. I saw 
that wooden bridges would not do for the future, and organ- 
ized a company in Pittsburgh to build iron bridges. Here 
again I had recourse to the bank, because my share of the 
capital was twelve hundred and fifty dollars, and I had not 
the money; but the bank lent it to me, and we began the 
Keystone Bridge Works, which proved a great success. 
The company built the first great bridge over the Ohio 
River, three hundred feet span, and has built many of the 
most important structures since. 

This was my beginning in manufacturing; and from that 
start all our other works have grown, the profits of one 
building the other. My "apprenticeship" as a business 
man soon ended, for I resigned my position as an officer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to ^ve exclusive 
attention to business. I was no longer merely an official 
working for others upon a salary, but a full-fledged business 
man working upon my own account. 

— Aifidrew Carnegie. 
Courtesy of Doubleday Page & Co. 

Questions 
1. What part of this story makes you think Andrew Carnegie 
was a good sport? 
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2. Give an illustration from Mr. Carnegie's experience that 
proves that you can do things "if you have to". 

3. What did Mr. Carnegie mean by sajring that there is 
great danger that a young man may be permanently buried 
in a telegraph office? 

4. On what conditions is it good business to run in debt? 

LONGER LISTS 

This drill is given not only to help you discover how well 
you can follow printed directions, but also to test your ability 
to discover the basis of classification for each of the groups of 
words found at the bottom of the page. 

1. Arrange your paper with your name on the first line to 
the right, and your grade below it on the second. 

2. Skip the third line, and in the next six lines, write in the 
margin the figures 1 to 6. 

3. Each word in the first list given below has to do with 
measuring. You can easily name other words that might be 
added to this list, such as: 

yard ounce bushel 

Write one of these new words after figure 1 on your paper. 

4. Below are five other groups of words. The words in 
each group all suggest one central thought. After figure 2 
on your paper, write two more words that might rightly belong 
to the second group of words. In a similar fashion, add two 
words to each of the remaining groups. 

1. poimd, quart, peck, ton. 

2. automobile, bicycle, carriage, trolley. 

3. blacksmithing, farming, lumbering, painting. 

4. czar, president, chief, sultan. 

5. oats, barley, millet, rice. 

6. franc, dime, cent, farthing. 
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REMEMBER THE ALAMO 

This is the true story, beginning long before there was a 
United States, of the events that led to the creation of the 
great state of Texas. No fictitious story of adventure was 
ever more exciting. 

In the year 1692 a few Franciscan monks began to build 
a city. The site chosen was a lonely wilderness hun- 
dreds of miles away from civilization on every side, and 
surrounded by savage and warlike tribes. But the spot 
was as beautiful as the garden of God. It was shielded by 
picturesque mountains, watered by two rivers, carpeted 
with flowers, and shaded by noble trees joyful with the 
notes of a multitude of singing birds. 

One of the rivers was fed by a himdred springs situated 
in the midst of charming bowers. The monks called it 
San Antonio; and on its banks they built three noble 
missions. The shiny white stones of the neighborhood 
rose in graceful domes and spires above the green trees. 
Within were splencfid altars, fine vestm-es, and sweet music; 
while from the belfries sounding bells called to the savages,^ 
who paused spell-bound and half-afraid to listen. 

Certainly these priests had to fight as well as to pray. 
The Indians did not suffer them to take possession of their 
Eden without strong and practical protest. But what the 
monks had taken, they kept, and the fort and the soldiers 
followed the priest and the Cross. Ere long the beautiful 
mission became a beautiful city, full of romance and mystery. 

Hopeful French traders carried thither rich wares from 
New Orleans; and Spanish dons from the wealthy cities, 
of Mexico came there to buy. And from the villages of 
Connecticut, and the woods of Tennessee, and the lagoons 
of the Mississippi, adventurous Americans went to settle 
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in Texas. They went through the land buying horses and 
lendmg their ready rifles and stout hearts to every effort 
of the constantly increasing body of Texans, who already 
had began to cry "Freedom!" 

At length the cry became a clamor that shook even the 
old royal palace of Mexico, while it was in all the conversa- 
tion in San Antonio. The Americans who raised the cry 
were but few in number, but they were like the pinch of salt 
in the pottage. They gave their flavor of independence 
to the whole community. 

At that very time, France had just ceded to the United 
States the. territory of Louisiana, and its western boundary 
was a subject about which Americans were then angrily 
disputing. They insisted that it was the Rio Grande; but 
Spain, which naturally did not want Americans so near her 
own territory, denied the claim and made the Sabine River 
the dividing line. And as Spain had been the original pos- 
sessor of Louisiana, she considered herself authority on the 
subject. 

The question was on every tongue, and it was only 
natural that it should be. Mexico was then a name full of 
magic. It was as yet a part of Spain, and shared in all her 
ancient glories. It was a land of romance, and its very 
name told of gold, and of silver, and of precious stones. 

The following year there was a suspiciously large number 
of American visitors and traders in San Antonio, and a 
general was sent with troops to garrison the city. For 
Spain was well aware that, however statesmen might attempt 
to settle the question, the adventurous American settlers 
considered Texas as part of the territory of the United 
States, and would be ready to take possession of it by force 
of anns if an opportunity were offered. 

It is the custom now to live in the present ; but the men of 
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fifty years ago — the men who built the nation — ^reverenced 
the past; and therefore they could work for the future. 
As Dr. Robert Worth rode through the streets of San 
Antonio that afternoon he was thinking not of his own 
life, but of his children's and of the generations that should 
come after them. 

The city was flooded with simshine, and crowded with a 
^pack-train going to Sonora. The animals were restless and 
were protesting against the heat and the flies. The Mexican 
drivers with their escort of soldiers were spending their 
last peso before they left the city. Their lieutenant, a 
gorgeously clad officer with a very distinguished air, was 
coming slowly down the street to join them. He bowed to 
the doctor and smiled pleasantly as he passed, and then in a 
few moments the word of command, and the shouting of 
men and the clatter of hoofs filled the air. 

The tumult scarcely jarred with the thoughts in the mind 
of Dr. Worth. They were altogether about war and rumora 
of war. But after leaving the city, there were only a few 
Mexican huts on the shady road leading to his house. All 
within them were asleep, and even the fighting cocks tied 
outside were dozing on their perches. He was unusually 
weary, for he had been riding since dawn; and it was with 
great relief that he saw the white wall and arched gateway 
of his garden. But it was the hour of the siesta, and he 
was always careful not to let the requirements of his pro- 
fession disturb his household. So he rode quietly to the 
rear where a servant nodded within the stable door. 
Suddenly he opened his eyes and rose to serve his master. 

" See that you rub down the mare and give her com and 
water," said the doctor. 

''To be sure, Senor, that will be done," replied the peon. 
"A stranger has been here to-day — ^an American." 
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What did he say to you?" asked the doctor. 
That he would call agam, Seiior/' was the reply. 

The incident was not an unusual one, and it did not 
trouble the doctor's mind. On the side of the house there 
was a low extension containing two rooms which belonged 
exclusively to him. One was his office and the other his 
place of rest and refreshment. He went directly to the 
latter, and after washing and eating, fell into a profound 
sleep. 

An hour before sunset the house was as noisy and busy 
as if it had been an inn. The servants were running hither 
and thither, all conversing in Spanish. The cooks were 
quarreling in the kitchen. Antonia, the doctor's daughter, 
was showing the table-men how to lay the cloth and serve 
the dishes in the American way. When that duty was 
completed, she went into the garden for a moment. 

She was about to re-enter the house, when she saw a 
stranger approaching. He was dressed in a handsome 
buckskin suit, and wore a broad Mexican hat, but she knew 
at once that he was an American, and she waited to receive 
him. 

As soon as the stranger saw her, he removed his hat and 
approached with it in his hand. 

''I wish to see Dr. Worth, Dofia," he said. 

So she led the way to the office door, and opened it fear- 
lessly, saying, "Father, here is a gentleman who wishes 
to see you." 

The doctor looked quite refreshed and rose in haste to 
welcome his visitor. 

"You are Dr. Worth, I believe," said the visitor. 

Their eyes met and they knew each other. 

"And you are Sam Houston, I think," replied the doctor. 

The questions were answered in a hand-shake. 
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Soon they were dining together and becoming better 
acquainted. After the ladies had retired, the doctor led 
his visitor into his office. He sat down silently and placed 
a chair for Houston. Both men hesitated for a moment 
before opening the conversation. Then Worth laid a letter 
on the table and said: "I xmderstand from this that my 
son Thomas thinks the time has come for action.'* 

"Your son is right," replied Houston. "With such 
patriots the foxmdation of the stat6 must be laid." 

"I am glad Thomas has taken the position he has," 
returned the doctor, "for no man now living has watched 
the Americanization of Texas with greater interest than 
I have." 

"You have long been on the watch, sir," said Houston. 

"Yes," replied Dr. Worth, "I was here when my country- 
men first came in little cpmpanies of five or ten. I saw the 
party of twenty who joined the priest Hidalgo in 1810, 
when Mexico made her first attempt to throw off the 
Spanish yoke!" 

It was an unsuccessful attempt," said Houston. 
It was," was the reply. "The next year I made a 
pretended professional visit to Chihuahua, to try to save 
their lives. I failed, and they were shot with Hidalgo 
there." 

"Yes," returned Houston, "yet the strife for liberty went 
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on. 



"It did," said Dr. Worth. "Two years afterwards 
Magie and Bernardo with twelve hundred Americans 
raised the standard of Independence on the Trinity River, 
I saw them take this very city, though it was ably defended 
by Salcedo. They fought like heroes. I cared for many of 
the wounded in my house. I aided them with my purse." 

" It was a great deed for a handful of men," said Houston. 
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"Yes," replied Dr. Worth, "the report of it brought 
young Americans here by hundreds. To a man they joined 
the Mexican party struggling to free themselves from the 
tyranny of Spain. I do not believe any one of them 
received any money. The love of freedom and the love of 
adventure were their motive and their reward.'* 

"Mexico owed these men a debt she has forgotten," said 
Houston. 

"She forgot it very quickly," returned Dr. Worth. 
"In the following year, though they again defended San 
Antonio against the Spaniards, the Mexicans drove all the 
Americans out of the city which their rifles had saved. 
Mexican independence was for a time abandoned, and the 
Spanish governors were more tyrannical than ever. But 
Americans still came, though they acted in a different way. 
They bought land and settled on the great rivers. In 1821 
Austin, with the permission of the Spanish governor, in 
Mexico, brought in three hundred families." 

Houston replied: "They were the very kind of settlers 
who were needed. They came to make homes." 

"That is true," said Worth. "The fighters who preceded 
them owned nothing but their horses and their rifles. But 
these men brought with them their wives and their children, 
and their love of freedom. They accepted the word of the 
Spanish government, and they expected the Spanish gov- 
ernment to keep its promises." 

"But it did not," said Houston. 

"It had no opportunity," continued Worth. "The 
colonists were hardly settled when there was another revolt 
against Spain. Santa Anna took the field for a republican 
form of govermnent, and once more a body of Americans 
under General Long joined the Mexican army. In 1824, 
they drove the Spaniards forever from Mexico, and then 
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drew up the famous 'constitution of 1824', and the Texan 
colonists to a man gladly swore to obey it. 

"What particularly pleased the Americans was that the 
local government of every state was left to itself." 

"Well," continued Worth, "for the last ten years there 
has been a constant fight for the presidency of Mexico. 
After so much war and misery the coimtry is now ready to 
resign all the blessings of the 'constitution of 1824'. For 
peace she is willing to have a dictator in Santa Anna." 

"If Mexicans want a dictator, let them bow down to 
Santa Anna!" said Houston. " But do you think the twenty 
thousand free-bom Americans in Texas are going to have 
a dictator?" 

"Do you know the men for whom you speak?" asked the 
doctor. 

''I have been up and down among them for two years," 
was the answer. " Just after I came to Texas I was elected 
to a convention which sent Stephen Austin to Mexico with 
a statement of our wrongs. Did we get any redress? No, 
sir! And as for poor Austin, is he not now in the dungeons 
of the capital? During that time Santa Anna has over- 
thrown the republic of which we were a part. He has made 
himself dictator, and because we have protested, we are 
to be pimished. Now, doctor, what are you going to do? 
Are you with us, or against us?" 

"I have told you," was the answer, "that I have always 
been with my coimtrymen — ^heart and soul with them." 

"Heart and soul!" repeated Houston. "Very good! 
But we want your body now. You must tuck your bowie- 
knife and your revolver in your belt, and take your rifle 
in your hand, and be ready to help us drive the Mexican 
force out of this very city." 

"Houston," he replied, "when the cause of freedom 
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needs me I am ready. I shall need no second call. But is 
the danger as near as that?" 

"It is," said Houston. "Within a few days, perhaps 
to-morrow, you will hear the order of Santa Anna, ordering 
every American to give up his arms." 

"What!" exclaimed the doctor. "Give up our arms! 
No, no, by Heaven! I will die fighting for mine before I 
will give them up!" 

Houston now rose to depart. Worth clasped his hands 
in sympathy as he walked with him to the door. They 
stood silently for a moment on the threshold. In the 
moonlight San Antonio looked like an enchanted city. 
It is a beautiful land," said the doctor. 
It is worthy of freedom," answered Houston. 

Then he went with long swinging steps down the garden 
walk and into the shadows beyond. 

Santa Anna entered San Antonio on Tuesday, the twenty- 
third of February, and by the twenty-seventh the siege 
ha^ become a very close one. Entrenched encampments 
encircled the doomed men in the Alamo, and from dawn 
to sunset the bombardment went on. The tumult of the 
fight — ^the hurrying in and out of the city — ^the clashing of 
church bells between the booming of cannon — ^went on for 
twelve days. 

There could be only one end of the conflict, for the little 
band of heroes was fighting twenty times its own number. 
No help could come to them; and besides the Mexicans 
were cutting off their water supply, and their provisions 
were becoming very low. 

At last the Mexicans succeeded in getting a large cannon 
within gunshot of the Alamo, just where it was weakest. 
Captain Crockett had stood on the roof all day, and as the 
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ganners advanced to fire it, they were shot down one by one. 
Several Americans stood around him; and they loaded 
rifles and passed them to him as rapidly as he could fire them. 
Santa Amia was in a fury. He swore by every saint in 
heaven or hell to enter the Alamo next day. He was raging 
Uke a tiger and none of his ofiicera dared approach hun. 

As the day went on the conflict became closer and fiercer. 
About noon the firing ceased and an awful silence followed. 
At eleven o'clock at night Navarro came to her hiding place 
to tell Antonia the result of the battle. 

''The Alamo has fallen!" he said. "Senorita Antonia, 
I would give my life to undo this day's work. It is a dis- 
grace to Mexico which centuries cannot wipe out." 

"What about the Americans?" she asked. 
They are all dead," he replied. 
Was not one saved?" again she asked. 

"Not one," said he. "I will tell you the whole story as 
I heard it from the lips of one crimson with thdr blood. 
They began the attack at four in the morning, and aftar 
two hours' desperate fighting, succeeded in reaching the 
courtyard of the Alamo. 

"Tliey found the doors and windows barricaded with 
bags of earth. Behind these the Americans fought hand 
to hand with desperate valor. Three generals led the 
columns and Santa Anna gave the signal of battle from a 
battery near the bridge. When the second charge was 
driven back, he became furious. He put himself in front 
of the men, and with shouts and oaths led them to the 
third charge. They reached the foot of the wall, and the 
ladders were placed in position. The oflicers fell to the 
rear and forced the men to ascend them. As they reached 
the top, they were stabbed and the ladders were overturned. 
Over and over again these attempts were made until the 
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garrison in the Alamo was exhausted with the struggle." 

Navarro paused for a few minutes and then continued 
his accoimt. 

"At last, at the hour of ten, the outer wall was gained. 
Then room by room was taken with great slaughter. There 
were fourteen Americans in the hospital. They fired their 
rifles and pistols from their beds with such deadly aim 
that a cannon was turned upon them. They were blown 
to atoms, but at the entrance they left forty dead Mexicans. 

" Colonel Bowie was helpless in bed. The Mexican officers 
fired at him and one ran forth to stab him before he died. 
The dying man caught hold of him and plunged his knife 
into his heart. 

"At noon only six of the one himdred and eighty-three 
were left alive. They were surrounded by General Castrel- 
lon and his soldiers. The brave officer could not kill these 
heroes. He asked their lives of Santa Anna, who stood like 
a savage in this lost citadel of his foes. For answer he 
turned to the men around him and said, 'Fire!' 

" It was the last volley. Of the defenders of the Alamo 
not one was left." 

But that was not the end of the matter. A war-cry of 

vengeance soon arose that set the Texans free. It was, 
"Remember the Alamo!'* — Amslia E. Barr. 

Copyright 1888, 1916, by Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Suppose that you are planning a motion picture from this 
story, and answer the following questions. 

1. What scenes will have to be photographed as backgrounds? 
Write a list of them. 

2. What events would you select as the moments of greatest 
interest or excitement in the picture? 

3. What characters would you have enacted by leading 
actors and actresses? 
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HE TRIED TO INTIMIDATE T. R. 

You will all be asked to begin reading this story at one timer 
When one half of the members of the class have indicated by 
raising the hand that they have finished, the teacher will call 
upon three or four pupils in turn to tell the story. 

William W. Sewall — famous ''Bill" Sewall, who was 
Colonel Roosevelt's companion in Maine and Dakota — 
tells a characteristic story of the Colonel's vigorous dealing 
with threats of personal violence. 

Roosevelt came home to Elkhom Ranch from a round-up 
one day and was met at the door of the ranch-house by 
Bill Sewall and his nephew, Will Dow. Both appeared 
to be in an adventurous state of mind. 

"People are breathing out slaughter against us folk," 
said Bill Sewall. 

What for?" asked Roosevelt sharply. 
It's that Frenchman's outfit," said Sewall, referring to 
a rather quarrelsome neighbor. 

"I thought there'd be trouble there." 

"Maunders — ^he's the boss trouble-maker of the French- 
man's outfit — ^he says he wants to shoot you," said Sewall. 

This was decidedly interesting. Maunders was known 
as a good shot, and had, in fact, recently killed a man. 
Roosevelt went out to the corral, roped and saddled his 
horse, and rode to Maunder's shack. Maunders was there. 
Roosevelt rode up to him. 

"I hear that you want to shoot me," he said, quietly. 
" I came over te find out why." 

After a brief conversation it. appeared that Maunders 
did not, after all, want to shoot him. He had been "mis- 
quoted". They parted, excellent friends. 

— Courtesy of Roosevelt Permanent Memorial Committee. 
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THE ADVANCING WHITE MAN 

This story of a real Indian chief who showed a high sense 
of honor gives us a picture of the way the Red Men were 
pushed farther and farther west by the advance of civilization. 
The writer uses the present tense because he lived at the time 
when the events of which he tells were happening. Fortu- 
nately, the Indians have been much better treated in recent 
years. Their old, wild, wandering life which was so pictur- 
esque has vanished ; but the Indians of to-day are amply taken 
care of by the government. 

You should be able to read this selection in five minutes or 
less and remember it well enough to answer the questions 
asked at the end. 

The chief of the Eastern Snakes or Shoshonees is sixty 
years old, tall of stature, and of dignified manners. This 
noble old Indian maintains his treaty with an exactitude 
that would be creditable to the most enlightened ruler. 
Several years ago he ceased from war, and since then has 
done all he agreed to perform in the treaty with the whites. 
In 1864, some of his young men, having become dissatisfied, 
wished to go and fight the whites; Wash-a-kee made a 
speech, and tried to dissuade them. Among other things, 
he said: "I am not only your chief, but an old man, and 
your father. It, therefore, becomes my duty to advise 
you. I know how hard it is for youth to listen to the voice 
of old age. The old blood creeps with the snail, but the 
young blood leaps with the torrent. Once I was young, 
my sons, and thought as you do now. Then my people 
were strong, and my voice was ever for war. We fought 
long years, and at length, when wasted by the bullet and 
torn by disease, the nation sought for peace. Go count 
the graves of the slain, and you will learn my reasons for 
being anxious to save you who are still left me. Behold 
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our women and children ; if you go to battle, who will hunt 
and feed them? Make no more enemies, but save your 
valor for the Sioux, who come every year to fight us. We 
said it in the council, and we wrote it on the paper, that we 
would war no more. What we have signed we will keep; 
what we have said to the white father we will do, that we 
will do. No, a Shoshonee can not lie. You must not 
fight the whites; and I not only advise against it, but 
/ forbid it:' Seeing the young men were determined on 
war, the old chief covered his head with a blanket, that 
he might not see them depart. For three days he mourned 
for them as for the dead, and then arose and denounced 
them as rebels against their chief. 

Soon after their departure the rebel band was caught by 
the whites and nearly all the warriors killed. Those who 
escaped came back, and humbly begged to be taken into 
the tribe again, but Wash-a-kee refused, and bade them 
begone for rebels. For a whole year he would not see them; 
but, at last, softened by the lapse of time and the petitions 
of his people, he said: "Wash-a-kee knows his duty, but 
his heart is too weak to withstand your voices. Tell the 
rebellious warriors to come home." He, however, deprived 
the chief who had led them of his authority and appointed 
a new chief over them. All this Wash-a-kee did from con- 
victions of duty, to comply strictly with the terms of his 
treaty, and, as he said, "to show the white father that I 
would do what I had promised him in the coimcil, and 
written on the paper". 

The belt of land reserved for the Shoshonees of Wyo- 
ming is ninety miles wide and about one himdred and ten 
miles long. It was set aside by the Peace Commissioners, 
for the sole and exclusive use of the Shoshonees and Ban- 
nack Indians; but white men have already gone in and 
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opened several fine farms. The beautiful valleys, pure 
water, rich soil, excellent timber, and delightful climate 
of the reservation make it a particularly desirable region 
for agriculture. It is, undoubtedly, the best portion of 
Wyoming Territory; and the Sweetwater gold mines, lying 
on the edge and partly in the reservation have brought 
together thousands of miners who readily buy up all the 
vegetables, com, and grain that can be raised in the valleys 
beyond. South Pass City, Atlantic City, and Miner's 
Delight are fine towns and furnish ready markets for pro- 
duce. Miner's Delight is on the reservation, and husband- 
men are every year coming in and opening farms. The 
increasing immigration will soon repeat the old story, and 
the white man will have the Indian's land. 

Wash-a-kee, when told that the whites would soon want 
his land, bowed his head and replied with trembling voice, 
"I feared it, but I hoped it would not come in my day. 
Look at me; I am old, and won't trouble the white father 
long. My people are rapidly passing away. Every year 
I see them falUng around me. They will soon be gone. 
Once we owned all the mountains and valleys to the Missouri. 
See what a little mite we have left. We are weak; we are 
poor; we can not resist the wrongs that are put upon us. 
Let the white father have pity. Let him spare us this 
great sorrow, and leave us our last homer 

And what reply did the white father make to this sad and 
touching appeal? In their last convention, "The People" 
of Wyoming ''Resolved: That the proper development of 
the territory requires that the lands kno\^ as the Snake 
Indian Reservation, should be opened as speedily as possible 
for settlement by white men." 

That was the answer sent back to the old chief and his 
people, and the governor of Wyoming reiterates the cry of 
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the people in his, message, and then goes to Washington to 
have the Indians removed from his territory. So it has 
been for more than two hundred years: civilization touches 
barbarism, and barbarism recoils like a burnt child from 
fire. 

The face of the white man presents itself constantly 
before the Indian, and a voice cries, "Back, back, to the 
setting sun. I want your land, your game, your home, even 
the graves of your people; and I will have all! all!" 

Some nations fight, some implore; but the result is the 
same — the white man becomes the possessor. So the 
beautiful valleys of the Snake lands will soon teem with 
population; towns will spring up, and the iron and coal, 
plaster and copper, be dug from the hills; mills wiU be 
heard on the clear streams of the Poppoagie, church bells 
will ring along the silent waters of Wind River, and poor 
Wash-a-kee and his children, where will they be? Dead! 
Under the earth. Gone to the happy hunting-grounds of 
their fathers — ^with King Philip and his people, the Pawnees, 
the Minnetarees, the Mohicans, the Mandans, and all who 
have gone before. 

—From "Belden, the White Chief. 

Questions 

1. About how long ago do you think this story was written? 
What makes you think so? 

2. Was the writer in sympathy with the white men or the 
Indians? 

3. Give three reasons that Wash-a-kee gives for not fighting 
the white men. 

4. How does the story make you feel about the way the 
whites have treated the Indians? 
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ILLINOIS 

This article is not to be read through. It is an exercise in 
finding facts without reading all the related material. 

All begin to read when your teacher says "now". 

This article would take you thirty minutes to read carefully. 
Instead, you have just three minutes in which to discover the 
amount of wheat grown annually in the State of Illinois. 

After you have found this out, here is another piece of 
information about Illinois that you should have. How can 
such a small state with such a large population have so much 
room for agriculture? The first to find out raise his hand. 

Perhaps someone will want to know the length of the term 
of office of the governor of this State. You ought to find this 
out in two minutes. 

We have heard that there is some way for freight boats to 
pass from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River. This 
article has some information about this point. In five minutes 
find it and be able to tell your classmates about it. 

When was Illinois admitted to the Union as a State? Three 
minutes to find out. 

What part did Illinois play in the Revolutionary War? 
Who knows first? 

Be able to describe the scenery of the Illinois River after 
a five-minute search for information. 

Make a list of the chief manufactures of Illinois with the 
chief cities, towns or localities where they are carried on. 

How does Illinois rank among the states of the United States 
in miles of railway? Why is this the case? Get your facts in 
five minutes. 



nimois (il-i-noi', or il-i-noiz'), one 
of the great north-central states of the 
American Union, a state whose vast 
stretches of rolling, grassy land have 
earned for it the title of the Prairie 
State. It was named for the Illinois 
Indians, to whose home in the region 



many names bear witness — Kaskas- 
kia, Peoria, Michigan, and above all, 
Starved Rock; relics of the Indians 
are found in various places, of which 
the Cahokia Mound is the most note- 
worthy. The violet has been chosen 
as the state flower, but this is in no 
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way symbolic of the state, which has 
always been progressive and in the 
forefront, rather than inclined to lurk 
under any ''mossy stone'' of obscur- 
ity. 

Size and Positional Advantages, — In 
size Illinois ranks twenty-third among 
the states, having an area of 56,665 
square miles, a little more than one- 
fifth that of Texas, Its length from 
north to south is 385 miles, its great- 
est breadth, between Vermillion 
County on the east and Adams Coun- 
ty on the west, is about 218 miles. 
Few states illustrate in their history 
and industrial development more in- 
terestingly than does Illinois the ad- 
vantages of a favorable location. 
With Lake Michigan on the northeast 
the Mississippi River all along its 
western border, the Wabash River on 
the southeast and the Ohio on the 
south, it has had none of that remote- 
ness from which a state so far inland 
might be supposed to suffer. Over 
these waterways, before a network of 
railroads spread over the state, the 
products of its remarkably fertile soil 
were easilydespatched to the populous 
regions far to the east and to the 
south. 

The People. — At the date of admis- 
sion of Illinois as a state (1818) there 
were relatively few people north of 
Springfield. This was due to the fact 
that the territory was first peopled 
by permanent settlers from Kentucky 
and Tennessee; incidentally this mi- 
gration from the south accounts for 
Abraham Lincoln as a citizen of Illi- 
nois. The northern part of the state 
did not develop until after the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal, after which 



inmiigration westward benefited Illi- 
nois. Not until five years after the 
opening of that waterway was Chi- 
cago platted; in 1830 that modest 
settlement covered less than one-half 
of a square mile and its voting popu- 
lation numbered twentynseven. 

In 1910, with 5,638,591 people, 
Illinois ranked third among the states 
of the Union in population, none of 
the great states to the west of the 
Mississippi and only New York and 
Pennsylvania among the Eastern 
States surpassing it. The average 
density of population in 1910 was 
100.6 to the square mile, but this fig- 
ure does not really convey a correct 
impression, for nearly two-fifths of 
the people live in the one city of 
Chicago. lUinois has been one of the 
states toward which inunigrants have 
flocked in large numbers; in 1910 over 
twenty per cent of its population was 
foreign born, and over half was of 
foreign parentage. Of the foreign 
element the Germans are the most 
nmnerous, and immigrants from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland rank second. On January 1^ 
1917, a Federal estimate credited the 
state with 6,193,626 people. 

In 1910 two-fifths of all the people 
lived in one county — ^the coimty of 
Cook, in which Chicago is located; 
while more than sixty-one per cent 
were living under city conditions, that 
is, in cities of 2,500 or more, and that 
despite the fact that Illinois is a 
strongly agricultural state. The 
cities which have a population of 
more than 25,000 number twelve, but 
the second largest, Peoria, is less than 
one thirty-second as large as Chicago. 
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The twelve cities in the order of their 
size are Chicago; Peoria; East Saint 
Louis; Springfield, the capital; Rock- 
ford; Quincy; Joliet; Decatur; 
Aurora; Danville; Elgin, and Bloom- 
ington. 

Religion and EdiuxUion. — As in 
most states with a large city popula- 
tion, the Roman Catholic Church is 
very strong, containing nearly half of 
all communicants; the various Meth- 
odist churches are next to the Catho- 
lic in point of strength. Other Prot- 
estant churches, such as the Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Dis- 
ciples', and Episcopal, also have large 
following^, and the number of Luth- 
erans in the state is particularly note- 
worthy. This is accounted for by the 
very considerable German and Scan- 
dinavian population. 

The state has an excellent system 
of free public schools which dates from 
1855, and the percentage of illiteracy 
is only 3.7. Fourteen other states 
show a better average, but were it not 
for the negroes, with their percentage 
of 10.5, and the foreign-bom whites, 
with their percentage of 10.1, the per- 
centage of those ten years of age or 
over who are imable to read and write 
would be but a little more than one 
per cent. The school S3rstem includes . 
kindergartens, of the attendance upon 
which no official record is kept ; grade 
schools, upon which attendance is 
compulsory between the ages of six 
and fourteen; 671 high schools; six 
normal schools, at Carbondale, 
Charleston, Chicago, De Kalb, Ma- 
comb, and Normal; and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Champaign and 
Urbana. Out of a possible school 



population between the ages of six 
and twenty-one of somewhat more 
than a million and a half, there were 
in attendance at the schools in 1914 
about 1,011,000. Over 30,500 teach- 
ers are employed to teach these pupils 
at an average annual salary of $648 
each, and the total yearly expenditure 
for school purposes is about $40,000,- 
000. Provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of schools for defectives, and 
the state has always shown itself 
ready to try experiments which prom- 
ised well, such as smnmer schools, 
open-air schools and schools for tuber- 
cular children. 

In addition to the state institutions 
there are in Illinois many private 
schools of various grades from kinder- 
garten to university. Among the in- 
stitutions of college rank, of which 
there are not fewer than thirty, there 
may be mentioned as worthy of spe- 
cial note the University of Chicago; 
Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton; Armour Institute of Technology 
and Lewis Institute, both at Chicago; 
Knox College at Galesburg; and 
Loyola University and Saint Stanis- 
laus College at Chicago. 

Chariiable and Penal InstUtUions. — 
In recent years constantly increasing 
attention has been paid to the admin- 
istration of these institutions. The 
legislature of 1909 made a thorough 
canvass of the methods used with 
success in other states, and the result 
was the appointment of a Charities 
Conmiission of five members, who act 
without salaries and who have in their 
hands the right to inspect and criti- 
cize the administration of every state 
charitable and correctional institu- 
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lion. Auxiliary boards have a similar 
power in each county. There is also 
in the state a psychopathic institute, 
established in 1906 and widened in its 
scope in 1911, which has as its object 
continual study into the causes and 
treatment of insanity. Advanced 
methods, such as indeterminate sen- 
tence and the parole system, have 
also been used in connection with the 
penal institutions, while efforts have 
been made to check the growth of 
crime among the young by means of 
juvenile courts. The honor system, 
which has attracted much favorable 
attention in some of the western 
states, has been tried at the state 
penitentiary at JoUet, but not with 
entire success. 

The state penal institutions are the 
penitentiaries at Joliet and at Chester, 
the State Reformatory for Boys at 
Pontiac and the Home for Delinquent 
Boys at Saint Charles, while the char- 
itable institutions include eight hospi- 
tals for the insane, at Kankakee, 
Chicago (Dunning), Anna, Jackson- 
ville, Elgin, Watertown, Peoria, and 
Alton, the last-named established in 
1913 and having in connection with 
it a colony for epileptics; the state 
school and colony for the feeble- 
minded at Lincoln; the soldiers' home 
at Quincy; the soldiers' orphans' 
home at Normal; the schools for the 
deaf and the blind, at Jacksonville, 
and the training school for girls, at 
Geneva. In the official names of most 
of the institutions such titles as 
"insane" and "feeble-minded" have 
been dropped. 

The "Lay of the Land'\ — Illinois is 
one of the most level states in the 



Union. It has a flat or imdulating 
surface, and slopes gently to the south 
and southwest. Its highest point, in 
the extreme north on the Wisconsin 
border, is 1241 feet above sea level, 
and its lowest, at Cairo on the Ohio 
River, is 267 feet above the sea. The 
extreme southern lowland section is 
known as "Little Egjrpt", and it is 
thought that it was here that Dickens, 
in "Martin Chuzzlewit", planted his 
"Eden", with its swamps and miasma 
and resulting backwardness. The 
average altitude of the state is about 
650 feet above sea level, and the chief 
elevations above that height are in 
the northwest and in the south, where 
a ridge from six to ten miles wide 
crosses the state, rising at times to a 
height of 1040 feet. This is in reality 
a spur of the Ozark Mountains, and 
constitutes scenically the most beau- 
tiful part of the state, with its pictur- 
esque valleys, wooded ravines and 
sloping stretches clothed with hard- 
wood forests. 

Despite its low-lying position, the 
state has for the most part excellent 
drainage. No large territories are 
waste because of marshes, for there 
are within its borders no fewer than 
275 streams, flowing into the Missis- 
sippi, the Wabash or the Ohio. 
Chicago River, very small but very 
important, formerly emptied into 
Lake Michigan, but the Drainage 
Canal turned its current so that today 
its waters find their way finally to the 
Mississippi. The greatest river with- 
in the state is the Illinois, which 
drains over half the area of the state 
and is navigable almost throughout 
its length. It is quite impossible, in 
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this day of railroad travel, to estimate 
the pert which this stream played in 
the early history and development of 
Illinois. Down it the first white men 
who visited the state found their way, 
and later it was the highroad for the 
products of its extremely fertile valley 
region — a region which today sup- 
ports a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of the state. Near Utica, on 
the Illinois, where the bluffs rise tall 
and sheer from the river, is one of the 
most picturesque spots in the state, 
as well as one of the most interesting 
historically — Starved Rock, where 
the Indians made their last stand. 
Near it is Deer Park, another of the 
beautiful small areas of the state, 
which in its maze of miniature can- 
yons has surprises to offer even to 
those who have seen the great canyons 
of the West. Other important rivers 
are the Desplaines and Kankakee, 
which unite to form the Ilhnois; the 
Fox, Rock, Big Muddy, Kaskaskia, 
Sangamon, Little Wabash and Em- 
barras. 

Illinois has not the abundance of 
lakes of its two neighbors, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, Fox Lake and Grass 
Lake being practically the only two 
of any size and importance, and both 
are important summer resorts about 
forty miles from Chicago. Peoria 
Lake is but an expansion of the Illi- 
nois River caused by the sediment 
deposited by a tributary stream. 

Climate. — In most parts of the 
state the summers are very warm and 
the winters quite cold. Except in 
the northeast section, around Chi- 
cago, the Great Lakes exert very 
little influence on the climate. As in 



all states which have a considerable 
north-and-south length, there is a 
noticeable difference in the means of 
temperature in the extreme regions, 
the average in the south being 68** 
and that in the north but 47**. The 
range of temperature is greater in the 
north than in the south. The lowest 
temperature ever recorded in the 
state was 32° below zero, in the north- 
west portion, in February, 1905, 
while the highest, recorded at Centra- 
Ua in July, 1901, was 115^ Violent 
changes are common in the state, for 
no mountain chains interfere with the 
sweep of the warm breezes up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley from the Gulf of 
Mexico, or with that of the cold 
winds down from the north. 

The average rainfall for the state 
is about thirty-eight inches, that of 
the south being forty-three inches 
and that of the north about ten inches 
less. 

Mining. — No other one mineral 
makes possible such industrial devel- 
opment as does coal, and of this valu- 
able product Illinois has a large 
supply. The area of the coal beds is 
estimated at 42,900 square miles, the 
largest in any state, and of the 102 
counties one-half have mines. More 
coal is produced in the southern than 
in the northern counties, and in all, 
the state puts on the market in a year 
over 50,000,000 long tons, only Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia producing 
more. In the production of petro- 
leum, too, Illinois ranks third (1915), 
California and Oklahoma being the 
two states with larger output. The 
remarkable development of the state 
as an oil-producer has taken plaoe 
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since 1905, the output increasing 
within three years from a few hundred 
barrels to 33,000,000, then rapidly 
decreasing to 22,000,000 barrels in 
1915. 

In addition, excellent tile and brick 
clay is found in large quantities, fluor 
spar to a greater extent than in any 
other state, and lead, silver and zinc 
in small quantities. All in all, this 
state, which at first thought one 
would scarcely classify among the 
chief mineral-producing states, in 
1914 ranked third among all the 
states in that respect. 

Manufactures. — No other state has 
shown such a remarkable develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industry 
within so short a time as did Illinois 
in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Its coal, its excellent river 
and lake transportation, and its 
rapidly-spreading railroads accounted 
for this in large measure, and this in 
its turn accoimted for the increase in 
the number of cities and large towns. 
No other state west of the Alle- 
ghanies has such extensive manufac- 
tures, and of the Eastern states only 
New York and Pennsylvania excel it. 
Over sixty-five per cent of the total 
manufactured products of the state 
are made in Chicago, and in that city 
live more than three-fifths of the 
state's wage-earners employed in 
manufacturing establishments. 

By all means the most important 
single industry is slaughtering and 
meat-packing, in which Illinois leads 
all the states. The total products of 
this industry, which is centered in 
Chicago, amount in a year to about 
$390,000,000. Next in importance 



are the foundry and machine-shop 
products, of which the annual output 
is worth about one-third that of the 
meat-packing and slaughtering indus- 
try. The manufactures of men's 
clothing, of agricultural implements, 
of flour and gristmill products, of iron 
and steel and of lumber and timber 
products are also of great importance, 
while the printing and publishing 
business has reached enormous pro- 
portions, being exceeded only by that 
of New York. 

Most of the industries are rather 
sharply localized. Thus South Chi- 
cago and Joilet have the most of the 
iron and steel mills, receiving their 
iron ore by way of the Great Lakes 
from Minnesota and Michigan. 
Peoria has the greatest distilleries in 
the United States the internal reve- 
nue collections for the ten-year period 
ending in 1915 exceeding $375,000,- 
000, more than the cost of building 
the Panama Canal; Elgin is famous 
for its watches; Moline and Chicago 
make most of the agricultural imple- 
ments, and Chicago has a large pro- 
portion of the packing-houses foun- 
dries, and clothing shops. Of more 
than 560,000 persons who are em- 
ployed in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, one and one-half per cent 
are children under the age of sixteen, 
but over fourteen. 

Agriculture. — ^With remarkably fer- 
tile soil, plenty of water and a surface 
flat and easily tilled, Illinois is par- 
ticularly well fitted for agriculture, 
and no state in the Union surpasses it 
in the value of its farm property. 
Over ninety per cent of its area is 
included in farms, and of the farm 
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land over eighty per cent is improved. 
Illinois has been one of the foremost 
states in the introduction of im- 
proved methods of tillage, especially 
in the use of machinery, for which its 
level surface well fits it. 

Frequently Illinois has ranked first 
among the states in the total value of 
its crops, but almost steadily for a 
half-century it has been first in the 
production of com. Over 10,300,000 
acres are devoted to this crop, and 
over 200,000,000 bushels are pro- 
duced every year. Oats, the second 
crop of the state in acreage and in 
value, are produced in greater quan- 
tity only in Iowa; Illinois is no 
longer, as it was for over a quarter of 
a century, the largest producer of 
wheat, the great Western states hav- 
ing left it far behind. Despite this 
fact, the annual wheat crop is valued 
at about $50,000,000. Hay, pota- 
toes, barley and rye, in that order, 
are important products, and in the 
southern counties a small amount of 
tobacco is raised. Orchard fruits, 
especially apples, grapes, to the culti- 
vation of which certain parts of the 
state are particularly well adapted; 
and small fruits, of which the most 
important is the strawberry, are also 
grown; and in the neighborhood of 
Chicago there are great truck gardens 
which send their produce to the city 
in the early morning hours. 

Good grazing land, and plenty of 
hay and com — these are the factors 
which have made of Illinois an impor- 
tant 3tock-raising state. Only Iowa 
competes with it in the nimiber of 
horses and of hogs, while in its num- 
ber of dairy cows Illinois ranks third. 



It is in the northern part of the state, 
within easy reach of Chicago, that the 
dairy industry has grown to large 
proportions. 

Transportation. — Illinois exceeds all 
other states except Texas in its rail- 
way mileage, and if yard track, indus- 
trial track and siding be taken into 
account, it ranks first. Its main lines 
aggregate fully 12,200 miles, or 
slightly over twenty-one miles for 
every one hundred square miles of 
area. The problem of laying rail- 
roads has been comparatively simple; 
there have been no deep, sheer valleys 
to bridge, no mountains to tunnel 
through or elevated passes to cross — 
only comparatively level ground, 
which has not seriously taxed the 
energy and ingenuity of engineers. 
Chicago, the greatest railway center 
in the world, is the terminus of thirty- 
four railroads, whose length totals 
more than 60,000 miles; and there 
are in addition to these, other great 
trunk lines which cross the state far- 
ther south and enter St. Louis. 

The excellent river transportation 
afforded by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries and by the Great 
Lakes has been referred to above. 
Chicago, the only Illinois port of 
entry, is the greatest of the world's 
lake ports. But there remain the 
canals — those waterways less appre- 
ciated today than formerly, but of 
great importance, nevertheless. The 
first canal problem was to connect 
Lake Michigan with the Illinois 
River, and this was accomplished in 
1848 by the completion of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, which has its 
western end at La Salle. In 1907 
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there was finished the Hennepin 
Canal, which connects the Illinois 
River with the Mississippi. 

Government. — The present constitu- 
tion of Illinois, the third in its history 
as a state, dates from 1870. Amend- 
ments may be proposed by two-thirds 
of each house of the general assembly, 
but do not become operative until 
ratified by the people at a general 
election. Not more than one amend- 
ment may be proposed at one session 
of the legislature, and the same article 
of the constitution may not be 
brought up for amendment oftener 
than once in four years. Amendment 
is thus rendered difficult, with the 
result that for a number of years 
there has been a demand for a con- 
vention to frame a new constitution. 

The executive department of the 
government consists of a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of 
state, auditor of public accounts, 
treasurer, superintendent of public 
instruction and attorney-general, all 
chosen by popular vote and holding 
office for four years, except the treas- 
urer, who is elected for two years. 
He is not eligible for reelection until 
two years after the expiration of his 
term. 

The legislative department consists 
of a general assembly composed of 
two houses, a senate and a house of 
representatives. The senate has 
fifty-one members, one elected from 
each of the senatorial districts into 
which the state is divided, the term of 
office being foiu* years. Each district 
also returns to the lower house three 
representatives, chosen for two years. 
The manner of voting for representa- 



tives, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of minority representation, is 
especially interesting. Each voter 
has three votes, and he may distribute 
these among three candidates, give 
one and one-half votes to each of two, 
or cast them all for one candidate for 
whose election he is particularly 
anxious. This method of "cumula- 
tive voting", as it is called, has been 
adopted in few states, and is in dis- 
favor, even in Illinois, as it frequently 
promotes the election of undesirable 
officials. The sessions of the l^isla- 
ture are biennial, and are held in the 
odd-numbered years. The governor 
holds the usual veto power, but a two- 
thirds vote of both houses makes a 
bill operative despite the governor's 
veto. 

At the head of the judicial system 
is the supreme court, which consists 
of one judge from each of the seven 
judicial districts into which the state 
is divided. Their term is nine years. 
No decision may be given by the 
court in which four of the judges do 
not concur. The lower judicial 
bodies consist of circuit courts, appel- 
late courts, county courts, and at the 
bottom of the list the justice courts, 
before which only petty cases are 
brought. Cook County with its 
great city of Chicago, constitutes one 
judicial district and has its own 
special municipal courts. 

History, — ^French Period. Mar- 
quette, so far as is known, was the 
first white man to visit the territory 
comprising the present Illinois. In 
1673 he made his way up the Illinois 
River with his canoes, and six years 
later La Salle further explored the 
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same river, building near the present 
site of Peoria Fort Crececoeur 
(Broken Heart) . Fort Saint Louis was 
erected on Starved Rock, that natural 
vantage point above the river, in 1682, 
but not until 1700 was the first town 
in Illinois really founded. This was 
Kaskaskia. The Illinois Indians, for 
whom the state was named, were 
friendly, and the missions established 
among them met with considerable 
success. The whole section, which 
soon had many trading posts, was put 
under a French military commandant 
and made part of the territory of 
Louisiana. 

Early National Period. — The vic- 
tories which in 1763 gave to the Eng- 
lish Canada, also brought into their 
possession this territory, but little 
change was made, though the English 
did not understand as well as the 
French the method of dealing with 
the Indians. Even this frontier re- 
gion was the scene of conflicts diu-ing 
the Revolutionary War, for in 1779 
George Rogers Clark, in a series of 
engagements peculiarly thrilling, took 
Kaskaskia, and made the territory 
part of the new nation. In 1787 it 
became a part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and in 1809 was organized as a 
separate territory, with its capital at 
Kaskaskia. Throughout all these 
early years there were constant 
troubles with the Indians, no longer 
friendly, and in 1812 occurred the 
famous massacre at Fort Dearborn, 
on the site of Chicago. Before this 
date the titles to most of the land had 
been taken from the Indians, but it 
was not until two decades later that 
the Indians finally left the territory. 



On December 3, 1818, Illinois, with a 
population of about 50,000 was 
admitted to the Union as the twenty- 
first state. 

Growth Toward Prosperity, — For a 
time the Indian troubles continued 
and settlement in the north could not 
go forward, but after the Black Hawk 
War in 1832, the Sacs and Foxes re- 
moved across the Mississippi, and 
Illinois was free to develop more 
rapidly. Inmiigrants from the East 
and South flocked to the state, the 
latter with the determination to make 
of it slave territory, despite the direct 
prohibition of the Ordinance of 1787, 
and not until the time of the War of 
Secession did the bitter struggle 
between the slavery and anti-slavery 
parties really die out. Meanwhile 
economic development went on rs^id- 
ly, railroads were built, the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal was begun in 
1834, and great grain crops were 
harvested and sent out of the state 
over its numerous waterways. 

A sharp clash took place soon after 
1840 with the Mormons, who had 
settled at Nauvoo and acquired con- 
siderable political power. This cul- 
minated in the assassination of Joseph 
Smith, the founder and leader, in 1844, 
and in the next year the Mormons 
set out on their remarkable overland 
trip to Utah. 

In the years before the War of 
Secession, Illinois attracted national 
attention chiefly because of the fam- 
ous Lincoln-Douglas contest for the 
Senate, and during the War it fur- 
nished its full supply of troops — 
260,000 men in all. 

Lioat Half Century, — The remark- 
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able thing about Illinois in the 
decades following the War of Seceeh 
flion was its industrial development. 
Railroads multiplied so that their 
mileage was greater than that of any 
other state; mining advanced by 
rapid strides, grain was produced in 
ever-increasing quantities, and the 
"mushroom" city of Chicago ac- 
quired permanence as the largest 
grain and live-stock market of the 
country. Outstanding events in 
those years largely concerned Chi- 
cago; there was the great fire of 1871; 
the labor troubles of 1885 and 1886 
which rebuked in the anarchist riot in 
Haymarket Square; the World's 
Columbian Exposition of 1893; and 
the railway strike of 1894, which had 
its center at Pullman, just outside of 
Chicago, and was quelled only by the 
action of the Federal troops. 

In politics Illinois had shown itself 
consistently Democratic in national 
politics up to the time of the War of 
Secession, but since that date it has 
been Republican except in 1892, when 
it cast its vote for Cleveland, and in 
1912, when Wilson was its choice. 
Politically, Illinois has attracted con- 
siderable imfavorable attention in 
recent years, especially in connection 
with the election in May, 1909, of 
William Lorimer to a seat in the 
United States Senate. Almost im- 
mediately the method of his election 
was questioned, and charges of 
bribery were brought, but one inves- 
tigating conmiittee after another 
brought in a report exonerating Lori- 
mer. Finally, in July, 1912, after the 
discovery of additional evidence, he 
was deprived of his seat in the Senate, 



following an investigation in which 
the entire nation became deeply 
interested. 

In the next year, 1913, the legisla- 
ture passed a measure giving to 
women partial suffrage. By this act 
they were permitted to vote for presi- 
dential electors, for various munici- 
pal, county and township officers, 
and for university trustees. An 
attempt was made to prove the 
measure unconstitutional, but the 
Supreme Court upheld it in 1914, and 
in that same year were held the first 
elections in which womenpartidpated. 
Their influence was most noticeable 
on questions concerning the liquor 
traffic. In 1917, fifty-three of the 102 
counties of the state were under pro- 
hibition laws, besides which there 
existed township prohibition in many 
other sections. Illinois was the first 
state to approve the woman suffrage 
amendment to the United States 
Constitution, and it previously gave a 
prompt vote favorable to the national 
prohibition amendment. By the pas- 
sage of this amendment in 1919, 
and its final ratification by thirty- 
six states in August, 1920, woman 
suffrage became the law in Illinois, 
and her women first voted in a presi* 
dential election in the same year. 

Other Items of Interest. — ^The first 
Indians that the original explorers met 
called themselves lUini, which meant 
men, to distinguish themselves from 
their enemies, whom they called beasts. 

Despite the very considerable rail- 
way mileage of the state theie is one 
county which has no railroads. This 
does not argue, however, that Cal- 
houn County is unprogressive. It is 
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> iong, narrow "peninsula" between 
the Illinois and the Mississippi, and 
river transportation is sufficient for 
its needs. 

All but the southern portion of the 
state was at one time covered with 
the great glacial ice sheet, and to this 
fact is due the level character of the 
land and the great fertility of the soil, 
The southern or non-glaciated area 
is very different in appearance from 
the northern part of the state, for its 
hills are rough and rocky instead of 
rounded, its rivers flow through min- 
iature canyons, and its soil over the 
limestone rock is thin. 

"Chills and* fever" constituted a 
dangerous enemy to many of the 
early settlers in the river districts, 
but sanitary drainage has practically 
overcome the danger of malaria. 

lUinoiSy the collective name of five 
distinct tribes of American Indians 
belonging to the Algonquian family. 
At one time they occupied the terri- 
tory that is now included in the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and 
Missouri. The Illinois tribes became 
the friends of La Salle during his 
explorations in the Mississippi Valley, 
and during the French and Indian 
Wars it was therefore natural that 
they should help the French. They 
regarded the advance of the English 
settlers \^4th hostility, and were sub- 
dued only after many wars had been 
.Imaged against them. Especially did 
they suffer in their conflict with the 
Ottawa Indians, who fought them to 
avenge the murder of Pontiac. The 
remnant of the tribes, niunbering 
about 200, lives on a reservation in 
Oklahoma. 



University of Illinois. — One of the 
largest and most important universi- 
ties in the United States, occupying a 
campus of about 1,200 acres, between 
the cities of Urbana and Champaign, 
which are located fifty miles northeast 
of the geographical center of the 
state. 

The university is the outgrowth of 
the Illinois Industrial University, 
founded in 1867, its present name 
having been adopted in 1885. Since 
1870 women have been admitted as 
students and have maintained since 
that time an average of about one- 
fifth of the student body. The col- 
leges of medicine and dentistry and 
the school of pharmacy are located in 
Chicago; all of the other departments 
are on the Urbana-Champaign cam- 
pus. The latter comprise the colleges 
of liberal arts and sciences, agricul- 
ture, engineering, law and commerce, 
the schools of music and education 
and the library school. The graduate 
school has been in existence as an 
independent college since 1906. 

There is a summer session of eight 
weeks, offering opportunities to 
teachers. In connection with the 
university are maintained the state 
laboratory of natural history, the 
state geological survey, the state 
water survey, the agricultural experi- 
ment station, the engineering experi- 
ment station, the Illinois historical 
survey and the co-operative investi- 
gation of Illinois coal problems and 
mine rescue station. The university 
has an adviser for foreign students, 
who makes the university as useful 
as possible to students from foreign 
lands. There is also a community 
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OPPOSITES 

This drill will not only test your ability to follow printed 
directions, but also your ability to exercise a careful choice of 
words. Follow the directions very closely. 

1. Arrange your paper with your name on the first and your 
grade on the second line. Beginning with the fourth line, in 
the margin, write the figures 1 to 10. 

2. Below are ten sets of words. In each case, the first word 
is followed by four other words, one of which is exactly oppo- 
site in meaning to the first word. You are going to find these 
opposites. Look at group one. fflGH is the first word. Of the 
four words that follow it, which do you think is the exact 
opposite of HIGH? Of course it is low. Write this pair of 
opposites after figure 1 on your paper as follows: 

1. HIGH LOW 

3. After figure 2, write the second pair of oppop' js: 

2. GREAT SMALL 

Complete the exercise by selecting the opposites from each 
remaining group, and writing them after the proper figure 
on your paper. When you have finished, wait quietly for the 
others. 

1. HIGH (sky, low, above, deep). 

2. GREAT (less, large, small, beautiful). 

3. NOW (sometime, then, soon, perhaps). 

4. OFTEN (again, frequently, rarely, past). 

5. NATIVE (domestic, distsmt, enemy, foreign). 

6. CIVILIZED (civilian, barbarian, African, ignorant). 

7. CREATE (destroy, creator, build, break). 

8. AUTOCRATIC (high, rich democratic, inferior). 

9. TRUTH (strange, history, evil, fiction). 
10. MORE (many, less, little, most). 
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HOW ROOSEVELT SAVED ONE MAN'S 

REPUTATION 

You will all be asked to begin reading at the same time. 
Read this story as rapidly as you can without losing any 
important details. When the majority of the members of the 
class have finished, your teacher will ask you to close your 
books and write the main facts in three or four sentences. 
Be sure to point out the quality of Roosevelt's character that 
made him act as he did. 

It is important that you learn to give the important facts 
in anything that you hear or read. 

Your classmates will decide who has told this story best in 
the fewest words. 

After it became known that Roosevelt intended to make 
a trip through Africa, a friend of his, a well-known American 
sportsman who had hunted in a part of the territory that 
Roosevelt was intending to visit, and who may be called 
Carey, though that was not his name, wrote him making 
various suggestions. Among others he warned him par- 
ticularly against hiring a certain guide at Nairobi who was 
capable but, the writer said, "untrustworthy". 

Possibly most hunters would have made a mental note 
of the guide's name for the purpose of surely avoiding him. 
Not so, however, with Roosevelt. 

When he reached Nairobi he inquired of his hostess if 
she had ever heard of this guide, naming him. 

"I have heard of him," was the answer, "but I don't 
know anjrthing about him except that Mr. Carey said 
publicly that he was untrustworthy and no one has been 
waiing to employ him since." 

Roosevelt's sense of fair play was aroused. It struck 
him that to ruin a man's reputation and livelihood with 
a shrug of the shoulders in place of concrete evidence of 
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wrong-doing was unjust. He inunediately sent for the 
repudiated guide and inquired into all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of his case. The conclusion he reached after 
careful investigation was that the guide had been unfairly- 
treated. 

Roosevelt thereupon arranged a ten days' expedition 
that was not on his itinerary, simply for the purpose of hiring 
this guide and putting him in charge of the expedition. 
When Roosevelt returned he announced publicly that the 
man was the most intelligent, most industrious and most 
satisfactory guide he had ever seen. This was spread 
abroad. It resulted in the re-establishment of the guide in 
his chosen calling. He became again sought after by 
hunters and was able again to make a living and support 
his family. 

To Roosevelt, it was all only an incident in an eventful 
year. To the guide, it was salvation. 

— Courtesy of Roosevelt Permanent Memorial Committee. 

WHICH IS HARDEST? 

We often say things that could not be proven very readily. 
Some of the following statements are. easy to prove true and 
some are undoubtedly hard. Pick out the one that would be 
hardest to prove true. Why would this one be hardest? 
What would you have to do to prove it? 

Explain how you would convince anyone of the truth of 
each of the other statements? 

1. Oil floats on water. 

2. Chicago is larger than Baltimore. 

3. The tallest man in the world lives in Ohio. 

4. China is one of the great coimtries of Asia. 

5. The chief product of the South is cotton. 
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LIFE IN THE' WILDS WITH AN ANIMAL FAMILY 

The first three paragraphs give the setting of this story. 
What do you think is meant by the term setting? 

After you have read the story you should be able to give an 
interesting account of any one of the animals or groups of 
animals, or of some of the incidents of life at the Little Palace. 

The following list may help you: 

Bull, the Mastiff 
The Dog Family 
Vanado, the Fawn 
Prietto, the Donkey 
The Fawn's picnic 
Venado's nap 
Luxurious Mr. Squirrel 
Feeding the Animals 
Prietto's demand for his dinner 

Early in the spring of 1883 I looked for a point at which 
to continue my study of bird life. The northern slope of 
the Santa Catalinas was finally chosen. Pepper Sauce 
Gulch was the site of our new home. I built here a simple 
cottage of bungalow type, with wide-spreading roof, haul- 
ing in the lumber fifty miles from Tucson, Arizona. The 
material used was California redwood, and this not only 
served for walls, floors, and shingles of the roof, but was 
converted readily into the window seats, book-cases, dress- 
ing tables, and bedsteads that formed our furniture. 

The rooms were hung with cheap calicoes of pretty 
design. Bear and deer skins, Mexican serapes, and Navajo 
blankets made effective rugs. When in all its completeness 
the cottage appeared for the first time to the astonished* 
gaze of Jesus Maria Castro, our Mexican neighbor, he 
exclaimed in Spanish, "Behold the Little Palace of Mon- 
tezimfia!'' This romantic name it bore ever after. 
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Game was extremely abundant; deer frequently grazed 
under the trees near at hand; and a walk in the canon in 
the morning often revealed the tracks where bear had 
passed during the night. Coyotes held their moonlight 
concerts on the hills back of the cabin, and jack-rabbits and 
their smaller allies gambolled in the undergrowth. Squirrels 
scampered over the rocks and among the branches of the 
trees everjnvhere, and many birds frequented the vicinity 
because of the abundance of water and the growth of trees. 

In this remote canon we were able to have a number of 
dogs and other pets without annoying or disturbing our 
neighbors. There were Bull, a coarse-bred mastiff; two or 
three mongrel black and tan terriers; and a varied assort- 
ment of nondescripts — ^some twelve dogs in all. 

During the summer the miners killed, not far from the 
house, a deer which had a new-bom fawn, perhaps two or 
three weeks old, concealed in the grass near by. This little 
foundling I took to the house, where it became a member 
of the family, remaining with us until our return to the 
East, when I gave him to a neighboring ranchman. He 
was then a buck over three years old, nearly full grown, 
with a fine set of horns indicative of his age. At first he 
was a tiny brown fawn, spotted all over with white, beauti- 
ful and gentle, and after a few hours very tame. This fawn 
was never confined in an enclosure. When old enough to 
ramble away, he did so at pleasure, his only protection a 
leather collar, from which hung a bell to warn any hunters 
against mistaking him for a wild animal. He was known to 
the settlers and the Mexicans about the country, and was 
frequently seen ten miles away from the house. He became 
famous in the region, receiving the name of " The deer with 
the bell". Often on his rambles he was accompanied by 
several of the dogs, and not infrequently by the entire troop. 
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The fawn began to be very playful when six or eight 
w^eeks old. Every morning he would go to the bed of the 
canon and get a drink, and then gambol about on the small 
piece of level ground there, an exercise in which the dogs 
soon joined. After twenty minutes or half an hour of such 
playing, Venado, for so we called him, would run rapidly 
up the hill on the other side of the canon, away from the 
house. If the dogs did not follow, he soon returned and 
began to play with them again, but only for a few minutes, 
when he once more started up the hillside; now perhaps 
one or two of the dogs, or maybe all of them, joined him. 
But the dogs were essential to us as watchmen, in so remote 
a spot; and prolonged absence on their part added to the 
danger always present from the Apache Indians and other 
intruders. So it was necessary, when Venado endeavored 
to entice his comrades to take part in his excursions, to 
prevent their going. Usually some one on horseback 
headed off the party before it was well under way. The 
cavalcade did not go very fast, but the procession, led by 
the deer, was soon far out of sight, trailing over the hills. 
I have known the dogs and the deer to be gone, on one 
occasion, for five days, and so frequently were they absent 
over night that I ceased to be concerned, after a little 
experience. 

These escapades were immensely enjoyed by both the 
deer and the dogs, and the deer came home in the best of 
spirits and physical condition. He found plenty of acorns 
and grass, doubtless, and cool mountain water. But it was 
otherwise with the dogs. Twenty-four hours spent with 
out food, or worse still, two or three days, produced a great 
change in their appearance. They came home foot-sore, 
and so thin and ravenous that only very small portions of 
food could be given them at considerable intervals. 
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Not the least interesting part of such episodes was the 
fact that the mastiff, Bull, was a dog kept almost entirely 
to catch wounded deer. Seeing one trying to escape when 
only crippled by a ball, Bull, who was very fleet, would at 
once give chase, run it down, seize it by the throat and hold 
it until the arrival of the hunter. Yet this same dog spent 
hours in playing with the little fawn, and days with him 
on excursions to no one knows where in the wilds of the 
mountains ! Where did they go? What were the happenings 
that proved so fascinating? Did they visit and romp with 
other deer? Or was it the pure pleasure of the free life 
and going? Who can answer? 

All the dogs slept at night on the veranda, as close to 
one another as possible for the sake of warmth, the deer in 
the center, with the cats of the^^household lying on top of 
the group. This was the usual custom, for the nights were 
cold in these mountains. On rainy days, or when tired, 
Venado would enter the main room of the house, go up to 
the low sofa and climb upon it, and lying down with bovine 
deliberation, would rest himself. Here he made a beautiful 
picture. His great, placid, intelligent eyes and the fine 
color of his hair, together with his grace of form, are more 
readily imagined than depicted. He would stay for hours 
in this way, chewing his cud, and doubtless meditating on 
new excursions to be taken with his friends. 

Among our coterie of animals, a little gray rock-squirrel 
was a character not to be overlooked. Often the squirrel 
would join the deer on the sofa, and finding some soft place 
in the stiff hair where it was v/arm, the tiny creature would 
curl up and take a nap. One of the traits of this squirrel 
was an extreme liking for comfort. Frequently, for he was 
also unconfined, he would go to any one who sat reading 
or writing, climb up, and find his way to the hollow of the 
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hand, where he would curl into a ball and sleep. At such 
tunes he did not wish to be disturbed, and once having 
installed himself, resented any motion on the part of the 
owner of the hand. Half awake, he made a chattering 
noise, and if the motion did not cease, would presently give 
the hand a sharp nip. If this was insufficient, a real bite 
ensued, so that whoever held him was at his mercy. Over 
Venado, when curled in that animal's hair, he exercised 
the same sort of tyranny, and it was interesting to see him 
bully the deer into being absolutely quiet while he enjoyed 
his slumber. 

Besides sleeping together, these animals were all fed at 
the same time; the custom being to make a mush of bran, 
with bits of meat and scrapings from the table added, the 
whole forming a sort of thick porridge. Some dozen bowls 
were placed upon the ground, and into each was poured a 
portion. Every animal was on the qui vive; the dogs, the 
deer, the cats, and the squirrel were all soon busy eating. 
There was no quarrelmg; sometimes a slight admonition 
was given, and when the first cravings of hunger were 
allayed, a series of visits were paid by all the animals to 
each dish, changing off, much as men do after dinner. 
These occurrences were not casual but daily happenings, and 
afforded us imfailing entertainment. 

Not the least important member of this happy family 
was a large black donkey, or burro. He was my special 
friend, and I used him chiefly on my collection trips; for I 
found him tractable, intelligent, and affectionate. He 
soon learned what my journeys were for, and though he 
was afraid of a gun at first, I readily accustomed him to it. 

At the feeding time this burro was frequently one of the 
party of animals at the banquet, and was apparently 
received with as good fellowship as any of the members of 
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the motley company. On the days when not in use, about 
five o^clock in the afternoon, "burro" was accustomed to 
come to the house in quest of the ration of barley which was 
his daily portion. One could almost tell the time of day 
by his arrival. Often I was busy, and if the desired barley 
was not forthcoming, he would call me with a low whinny. 
At such times if he saw me and I paid no attention to the 
first intimation, he came and nudged me on the arm. If I 
continued inattentive, he would nibble gently at my coat, 
and pull it. Further delay occasioned him to back off a 
little way and to utter the most terrific bray imaginable; 
then I knew he must be waited on, for if I protracted the 
event further he would rush up, seize me by the coat and 
begin to drag me about. I often teased him pretending 
not to be aware of his presence until the last possible 
moment. 

Prietto, for such was his name, on account of his color, 
did not at all realize the conventional idea of a donkey. 
In color he was coal black, which shaded into fawn on parts 
of his legs and belly. His coat was short, and as shiny 
and satiny as that of most horses; he had none of the/ 
straggling hair and whiskers associated with the face of 
and ass. To be sure, his ears were long, but they were 
finely shaped, and his head was as beautiful in proportion 
as that of most thoroughbreds. His endurance was great. 
I have often ridden him forty or fifty miles, and sometimes 
as much as seventy miles a day; our ordinary trips covered 
anywhere from fifteen to thirty miles. With all the gaits of 
a good horse, a particularly comfortable single-foot pace 
was one of his characteristics. It was astonishing how much 
ground he would cover without apparent effort; in company 
with horses he always kept pace with the party. No 
hillside was too difficult for this sure-footed beast, and I 
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never felt the least alarm when riding him over precipitous 
and perilous mountain trails. I had not a very good seat 
as a rider, and on several occasions when frightened by a 
snake or some imusual object "burro" threw me as he 
shied violently out of the path. Before I had regained my 
feet, he came up and looked me over as if to say, *'Well, 
I had no idea you would get off so quick; better get on 

again." 

—W. E. D. ScoU. 
Courtesy of " The OuOook". 



THE SONS OF THE FLAG 

Here's to the Blue of the wind-swept Norths 
When we meet on the fields of BYance; 

May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance! 

And here's to the Gray of the sun-kissed South, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance! 

And here's to the Blue and the Gray as one, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of God be with you all 
As the sons of the Flag advance! 

— George Morrow Mayo, in "National School Service 
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If the poet had wished to mention some one man contem^ 
porary with Grant and Lee as the representative of the best 
in both the North and South, whose name do you think he 
would have used? 
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MIXED SENTENCES 

This exercise is given to see if you can follow directions. 
Do not wait for the others to start. Your success will be judged 
by the exactness with which you execute each direction. 

1. Arrange your paper with your name on the first line and 
your grade on the second line. At the left-hand side of your 
paper number the next twelve lines of your paper from 1 to 12. 

2. The words name is a John boy's do not make a good 
sentence, but if the words are arranged in order, they form a 
good sentence: John is a boy's name. This sentence is true. 
Write the word true after figure 1 on your paper. 

3. In the same way, the words, books made of iron are, 
in this order do not make a good sentence, but arranged in 
order they form a good sentence: books are made op iron. 
But this sentence is not true. Write the word false after 
figure 2 on your paper. 

4. There are ten other groups of words that can be arranged 
into good sentences. When they are eo arranged, some sentences 
will be ^ro€,.and some will be false. Do not write the words in 
their right order, but see what they would say if rearranged. 
If what they would say is true, write the word true after the 
corresponding figure on your paper. But if what they would 
say is not true, write the word false. 

1. name is a John boy's. 

2. books made iron of are. 

3. manufactured steel of iron is. 

4. Both glass on readily wood and the water float. 

5. President not the Independence Wilson did sign of 

Declaration. 

6. attract some bees by flowers their color. 

7. America Benjamin Franklin 1492 in discovered. 

8. flies frequently are germs and mosquitoes disease 

carried by. 

9. in most paper in this live houses country people. 
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10. Pacific ocean the the Rockies west the rivers of into 

flow. 

11. days travelers used the colonial in the generally 

railroads. 

12. manufacturing nor iron important purposes coal 

neither are for. 

LINCOLN WAS READY TO FIGHT 

Can you read this story in one minute and be prepared to 
tell it to the class? 

On one occasion, Colonel Baker was speaking in a court- 
house/which had been a storehouse, and, on making some 
remarks that were offensive to certain political rowdies in 
the crowd, they cried: "Take him off the stand!" Imme- 
diate confusion followed, and there was an attempt to 
carry the demand into execution. Directly over the speak- 
er's head was an old skylight, at which it appeai^ed Mr. 
Lincoln had been listening to the speech. In an instant, 
Mr. Lincoln's feet came through the skylight, followed by 
his taU and sinewy frame, and he was standmg by Colonel 
Baker's side. He raised his hand and the assembly sub- 
sided into silence. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Lincoln, "let us not disgrace the 
age and country in which we live. This is a land where free- 
dom of speech is guaranteed. Mr. Baker has a right to 
speak, and ought to be permitted to do so. I am here to 
protect him, and no man shall take him from this stand if 
I can prevent it." 

The suddenness of his appearance, his perfect calmness 
and fairness, and the knowledge that he would do what he 
had promised to do, quieted all disturbance, and the' 
speaker concluded his remarks without difficulty. 
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HOW DID YOU DIE? 

Here is a "good sport" poem. We are not going to ask 
any questions about it, but we want you to read it and then 
read it over again. Try to find out what the poet has to say 
to you. What lines do you like best in the poem? 

Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 

With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 

With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble's a ton, or a trouble's an ounce. 

Or a trouble is what you make it. 
And it isn't the fact that you're hurt that counts, 

But only, how did you take it? 

You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what's that? 

Come up with a smiling face ! 
It's nothing against you to fall down flat, 

But to lie there — ^that's disgrace. 
The harder you're thrown, why, the higher you bounce. 

Be proud of your blackened eye! 
. It isn't the fact that you're licked that coimts ; 

It's how did you fight and why? 

And though you be done to the death, what then? 

If you battled the best you could. 
If you played your part in the world of men, 

Why, the Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 

And whether he's slow or spry, 
It isn't the fact that you're dead that counts, 

But only, how did you die? 

— From ''Impertinent Poems'', by Edmund Vance Cooke, 
Copyright, 190i, Dodge Publishing Company, New York City. 
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THE MEANING OF INTERRELATION 

Thomas Carlyle says : A red Indian on the banks of Lake 
Winnipeg cannot quarrel with the squaw but the whole 
world must suffer, for will not the price of the beaver rise? 

This is a good illustration of the interrelation of all things 
on the face of the earth. 

Here is another: A few years ago nobody would have 
thought that the form of government of the German Empire 
would ever be of interest to a bare-legged boy of Kalama- 
zoo; yet that same boy and thousands Uke him had to leave 
their homes to fight and die, because of that government. 

Many people do not realize that a sick baby next door, 
a filthy, neglected house in the next street, or a corrupt 
policeman on the beat have anything to do with their own 
welfare and happiness. Yet the sick baby may pass on his 
malady to me or my family; the flies may bring disease 
from the dirty house to mine; and the corrupt policeman on 
the beat may be planning even now to be conveniently 
absent when a robber wants to break into my house. 

A few years ago there was such a drought in the cattle 
raising states that farmers and ranchmen had to sell off 
hundreds of thousands of their cattle. Of course, they 
lost money. So did all the rest of us, because meat went 
up, and up, and up. 

1. How does it affect you when there is an early frost in the 
orange groves of the South? 

2. What difference would it make to you if th^^ was a 
railroad strike that stopped all the trains in the coimtry for 
three days? 

3. What is the meaning of interrelation? Look up the word 
in the dictionary and find what each of its two parts means. 
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THE LUCK OF JESUS MARIA CASTRO 

Here is a story that you can read rapidly. The words 
printed in italics are briefly defined at the end of the selection. 

When you have finished, be ready to tell the part of the 
story that reads like a fairy tale. 

A friend who was of great service to me in many ways 
during my long stay in the Santa Catalinas was the Mexican, 
Jesus Maria Castro. He was conversant with every part 
of this wilderness, and as a hunter had few equals. While 
he spoke no English, he taught me the Spanish dialect of 
the country. I came to know the local birds and their 
habits, and learned the musical Spanish names that really 
seem to belong to the beautiful creatures, when Castro went 
with me afield. 

The conception that most of us have of the swarthy 
Mexicans is conventional and is in a general way correct. 
They are lithe, dark-skinned men, with straight, black hair, 
and eyes like sloes. Gay and debonair in manner, they 
are nervous and excitable, and generous and hospitable to 
a fault, but withal improvident. Jesus Maria Castro was 
in appearance the exception that proves the rule. He was 
of the blue-eyed, golden haired Castilian type that few of 
us associate with that people. Moreover, his hair was tvavy, 
a quality even more noticeable in his flowing beard. A man 
of romantic disposition, of great kindliness, and prodigal 
generosity, he had never saved any property for himself 
out of all his earnings nor from his opportunities. When 
I knew Castro he lived with his wife and younger children 
in a rude ad^be cabin of a single room. I never rode by 
the door of Castro's cabin but that the Senora came out 
and greeted me profusely, begging me to alight and rest 
myself in the shade of her piazza. When I had complied, 
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she aJwaj's informed me that everything she had belonged 
to me, and began immediately to dispense such entertain- 
ment as was possible. This generally consisted of a cup 
of tea and tortillas, sometimes supplemented by some little 
dainty that she had kept for an event of this kind. 

As I sat in the shade of the rude piazza consisting of four 
posts overlaid by branches gathered from the trees, I felt 
that a great privilege was granted me. Never have I been 
entertained with better intent; and though I realized that 
the tea which I was drinking was made of grasses and herbs 
gathered not far away, probably only a little while before 
I dismounted, and that the flour of which the cakes were 
made might be the last in the bag; and while the cup was 
generally saucerless and often cracked — ^all this did not 
detract from the favor which was conferred. Looking inside 
the house I could see the bare mud walls and ceiling, the 
one bed, the meagre cooking apparatus, and the few 
chickens which were an inevitable part of a Mexican estab- 
lishment; for they occupied the interior of the house jointly 
with the proprietors. The family were very poor; but I 
think I have never seen happier people; they wei'e like 
children in their irresponsibiliiy. Yet, when I knew them, 
Castro often informed me that he had seen worse times; 
and when I first spoke to him of the possibility of bettering 
his condition, he smiled and then related to me the f ollo\\ang 
story. This occurred on one of our hunting trips together, 
and we participated in many. 

He said that some six or seven years before, when employ- 
ment in the country was difficult to obtain, he realized as 
he went to bed one night that all the provisions for his family 
were consumed; in short, there was absolutely nothing 
for breakfast the following morning. I can well imagine 
that he went to bed, as he told me, somewhat depressed; 
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but I do not believe that even under these circumstances 
he lay long awake. However, he went on to state that 
after having slept some time, he awoke and went to the 
door of the cabin, where he i)erceived by the situation of 
the constellations of stars and other phenomena of the 
heavens with which he was familiar, that it was about an 
hour before daylight; and it occurred to him that probably 
the best way to supply the lacking breakfast was to take 
his rifle and the few remaining cartridges which he possessed, 
and go in quest of a deer or other game. Going to the rack 
on which hung his gun and anununition, he took them down, 
I)erformed such a hurried toilet as time allowed hun, and 
immediately started forth. He narrated to me in great 
detail the route which he traversed. This led him over a 
path with which I had become well acquainted, as we had 
often gone over it together. 

Few people in this country walk, but this time Castro 
was on foot; for even the horse, which is a Mexican's last 
proi)erty to be sacrificed, had been parted with. After 
passing over some two miles of the trail, he arrived at a 
point where, from the bottom of the arroyOy the grassy 
hills covered with live-oaks rose on either side. Pausing at 
this spot, the gray of the dawn was sufficient for him to 
distinguish a fine buck feeding on fallen acorns under one 
of the oaks on the hillside. Not at all nervous, he took 
very deliberate aim and fired, and the deer fell. He then 
climbed the ascent, cut the animal's throat, hung the carcass 
in the nearest tree, disembowelled it, so that it might cool, 
and now, tired from his successful effort, waited a while to 
rest before returning. He seated himself on the nearest 
boulder, took from his pouch his paper and tobacco, and 
leisurely rolled the inevitable cigarette with which the Mexi- 
can passes every moment of quiet and many of action. 
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He described the whole process of making the cigarette, 
striking the light, and his enjoyment of the first whiffs of 
the consoling weed. 

Every man, and especially every Mexican who lives in 
this part of the world, is a practical geolog^t and mineralo* 
gist, and one of the most natural actions is to break and 
chip away bits of any rock near at hand, to see what mineral 
proi)erties, if any, it may possess. After rolling his cigar- 
ette, mechanically Castro did what I have seen him do 
many times. Reaching down he grasped the nearest 
fragment of rock, and began to chip away a comer of the 
boulder on which he sat. The first bit that was broken 
from it disclosed a mass of silver. 

At that moment, before he had time to examine the 
treasure further, some sli^t noise awoke him, and he knew 
it was only a dream. But he was now really awake. Going 
to the door as he had done in his dream, he i)erceived by 
the situation of the stars in the heavens that the day was 
not far distant, and he resolved to fulfil every detail of the 
vision. Taking down his rifle he tried to do so with exactly 
the same movement; he clothed himself in precisely the 
same way; he set out on the trail, going, as nearly as he 
could, the same gait. Arriving after some time at the 
arroyo, he paused, looked up on the hillside in the first 
gray of the dawn, and there, under the oak tree, he per- 
ceived standing a fine buck. With great deliberation he 
aimed and fired. The animal fell. Climbing the ascent 
he cut the dead deer's throat and hung the carcass in the 
nearest tree, disembowelled it, and sat down on an adjacent 
boulder to rest himself while it cooled. Then from his 
pouch he took his tobacco and paper, and proceeded to 
make his cigarette. Doing all this with great care and 
deliberaticm, he lighted it, and after enjoying a few whiffs, 
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he leaned over, picked up a small piece of rock, and chipped 
oflf the comer of the boulder on which he was sitting. It 
was, not pure silver, but almost entirely virgin gold. 

What Castro did in the next hour he coidd not describe 
coherently; for a short time he doubtless lost his wits. 
Great rocks of pure gold are not frequent in the Sierra. 
To Seiiora Castro I am indebted for a description of her 
husband on his return to the cabin, shortly after suraise. 
She said he appeared to her coming down the side of the 
hill clothed only in his shirt and shoes; upon his back he 
carried what seemed to be two bags that were in reality 
his trousers. He had tied up the bottom of each leg and 
filled it with the golden fragments of the boulder which by 
some means he had broken to pieces. He had also brought 
with him a small portion of the deer, upon which they made 
a hearty breakfast. Then taking his small son, Sisto, with 
him, and better equipped than on his first expedition, he 
revisited the scene of his labor. By twelve o'clock, he had 
again returned with all of the remammg portions of the 
boulder as wdl as the carcass of the deer. 

I shall now go on with the narrative of what ensued as he 
recounted it to me; and the strangest part of the story 
is that, whether or no he had the vision, the reality was 
actual. The cashier of one of the banks in Tucson assured 
me that the institution had paid to Castro twenty-seven 
hundred dollars in gold for the results of his half day's 
work. Many of the fragments were kept by the discoverer 
as specimens of "gold in the quartz". Even at the period 
of our friendship Castro still held on to a few of these. 

But to go on with the story. He said he now realized 
what it was to be a rich man, and he began to consider 
what his duties to himself and his family might properly 
be. Among these he conceived that the education of his 
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children was paramount^ and decided to make this his chief 
end. Further, he thought it behooved him to celebrate so 
great an event by a fiesta of modest proportions, and to 
accomplish both these ends he journeyed with his children 
and family to the city of Tucson. 

Here he rented a small house, and summoning all his 
co-madres and com-padres together, the fiesta was duly 
inaugurated, and the children were put to school. There 
does not seem to be any institution among people in other 
parts of the world, or any relationship, that compares with 
the bond which the Mexican expresses by the terms 
co-madre and com-padre. Perhaps it is enough to say that 
it embraces all kinsmen, intimate friends as well as others, 
not only those to whom obligation is felt, but also many who 
are obKgated. I leave the imagination of the reader to 
depict the royal manner in which Castro at this time must 
have dispensed his hospitality. Rumors of it have reached 
me through his son-in-law, one Billy Elliott, a giant, red- 
haired Irishman, a happy-go-lucky nomad who had trav- 
eled far as a rolling stone, and had finally settled down to 
the occupation of a miner and prospector in this remote 
re^on. His description was both florid and graphic. 

But alas for good intentions! Prosperity thus acquired is 
traditional for its evanescence. It is said that all the "forty- 
niners'' who retained their wealth for any lasting period can 
be enumerated on the fingers of one hand. Fortune so 
easily acquired seems endless, and its disbursement is not 
heeded till accomplished. 

Castro was no exception. How long the fiesta lasted 
I do not know. The "education" of the children was 
completed with a rapidity that probably satisfied the 
recipients. In short, in a few months Castro and his family 
returned to the little cabin in the Sierra, perhaps wiser, 
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and certainly happy. They were always that. But the 
gold found in the boulder had all vanished; and future 
efforts on the part of Castro and others to find the ledge 
from which it had "floated" proved unavailing. 

I have told these stories of this man, with whom I was 
constantly thrown during three years, for two purposes: 
first, to give an idea of the general air of romance that 
prevails among the people; second, to impress the fact 
that the vicissitudes of fortune are borne by this people 
with fortitude and a good philosophy. The Mexican may 
be always glad to postpone coming events to the ''manana^\ 
but he does not waste energy in retrospective regrets. What 
has happened may afford theme for romance, but does not 
furnish basis for idle bemoaning of ''better days". 

—W. E. D. Scott. 
Courtesy of "The OiMook". 

adobe — ^unbumt brick. 

arroyo—a gully or a dry channel made by water. 
coherently — clearly. 
conversant — familiar. 
depressed — down-hearted. 
detract — ^take away. 
evanescerU — ^fading away. 
fiesta — holiday celebration. 
florid — highly colored. 
graphic — vividly described. 
improvident — making no provision for the future. 
inevitable — ^not to be avoided or gotten away from. 
irresponsibility — ^freedom from care. 
manana (ma-nj^'na) — Spanish for tomorrow, 
nomad — wanderer. 
paramount — of chief importance. 
prodigal — extravagant, 
rcirospec^ire— backward-looking. 
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iortiUas — thin, flat cakes. 
mctssitudes — ^unexpected changes. 

Questions 

Do you think that Castro really had the dream? If not, 
how can you explain his telling it? 

What points in the story show that a Mexican is shiftless? 
that he is hospitable? that he is generous? that he can accept 
bad luck cheerfully? 

FINDING OPPOSITES 

Below are printed ten groups of words. For each word 
printed in capitals there is, among the four words that follow, 
one that is exactly opposite in meaning. 

In the first group, for example, we find the word slow 
followed by four other words (strong, quick, young, correct). 
Which of these four words is exactly opposite in meaning to 
the word slow? quick, of course. Write this pair of oppo- 
sites on the first line of your paper and mark it number 1. 

In the same way pick out the second pair of opposites and 
write them on the second line. 

When you have finished the exercise by picking out and 
writing each pair of opposites, sign your name at the bottom 
of the paper and wait queitly for the others. 

1. SLOW (strong, young, correct, quick). 

2. POOR Qiungcy, rich, money, pleasant). 

3. DOMESTIC (foreign, distant, tariff, emigration). 

4. SLAVE (south, plantation, freeman, emancipation). 

5. FOREVER (soon, never, eternal, future). 

6. AWKWARD (clumsy, immense, beautiful, graceful). 

7. FREQUENT (often, usual, rare, precious). 

8. HELP (hinder, stop, assistance> discourage). 

9. PROBABLE (likely, expected, doubtful, certain). 
10. INDUSTRY (employer, wages, occupation, idleness). 
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ORIGIN OF COMMON SAYINGS 

You should all begin to read this selection at the same 
moment. 

Your teacher will ask you to close your books in exactly 
two minutes. Make a list of the common sayings mentioned. 
Your teacher will call on you in turn to tell how these sajrings 
originated. 

The why and wherefore of certain odd expressions in 
English, which are so familiar to us that they no longer 
seem strange, must be a source of some perplexity to the 
foreigner learning the language. For instance, how should 

he know that when he wishes to say some one has started 
an undertaking and given it up before seeing it through, 
he can say that the man '"threw up the sponge*'? The 
phrase had its origin in the prize-fighters' ring. In former 
times, w^hen a prize fighter was badly injured in the first 
round, he often declined the sponge offered him in the 
second, or, in a sudden fit, threw it up in the ah-, thus declar- 
ing that he had had enough of it. 

At one time many years ago the sleeves of all outer 
garments were very wide. Hence, when a person covered 
his face with his hand, the suspicion always arose that he 
was laughing at some one's else discomfiture. That is why, 
when we are inwardly amused at anoth^, we say we "laugh 
in our sleeve". 

A primitive way for a man to commit suicide was to tie 
one end of a rope around a beam or branch of a tree and 
the other around his neck, standing all the time on a bucket. 
By kicking the bucket away he would hang himself. Hence, 
a slang expression for "to die" is to "kick the bucket". 

It used to be customary for the godfather of an infant 
to present him with a silver spoon at baptism. In the case 
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of a child born lucky or rich, the gift was anticipated at the 
moment of entering life and the child was then said to be 
"bom with a silver spoon in his mouth". 

Children are often much interested in the fact that 
puppies and kittens do not open their eyes for nine days 
after birth. They watch them with wonder until the little 
fellows develop eyesight equal to the old pets of the chil- 
dren's acquaintance. So a sensational event or a piece of 
public scandal which arouses uncommon interest for a few 
days and then gradually subsides is called "a nine days' 
wonder". 

; When a tent is being put up it is necessary to secure its 
rope to the ground on all sides by i)egs before the work can 
be left, lest the whole structure, caught by the wind, should 
be blown down. Hence the camping phrase, "peg away" 
arose. Now, whenever we see some one working hard in 
order to finish his job immediately, we say to him, "Peg 
away". 

In olden times, when bread was purchased in the open 
market instead of in shops, the women took up the selling 
from door to door. They received from the bakers thirteen 
loaves for the price of twelve, the thirteenth loaf constitut- 
ing their profit or conunission. Hence came the term, 
"baker's dozen". 

River fish^generally keep together, and an angler's object 
is to get "in the swim", as he puts it. By doing so, he may 
hook fish after fish without difficulty. So it is that when 
we are admitted to certain desirable social, professional or 
financial cliques we say we are "in the swim". 

— Courtesy of "Public Ledger", Philadelphia. 
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NATURE'S SPRING PLOWING 
Can you read this selection carefully in three minutes? 

Every spring, Nature, the most industrious and persistent 
of farmers, gets the soil ready for the spring planting. All 
winter long she pushes her frost down into the ground and 
loosens it up, to make it airy and porous. In spring she 
spreads the soil she has made over the places where she 
best can use it. 

The farmer who owns but a small area of ground must 
content himself with patiently stirring up, over and over 
again, his little plot. Perhaps he may buy in concentrated 
form the few elements his plants are robbing from the soil, 
and throw them back again in the form of fertilizers. Nature 
is richer in land and may be more extravagant. She will 
be content on her highlands with a more meagre crop. 
But it is the meadows of her farm she dearly loves. It is 
into them she pours out her best resources, and they reward 
her by giving her their most lavish returns. 

On that old backbone of the mountain amongst the crags 
of gneiss and granite, she has been breaking up and getting 
ready for transportation the alumina and potash and 
magnesia. From that rounded knob she has slowly been 
loosening the lime; from the edges of these cliffs die has 
been cracking off the sandstone. So, all winter through, 
the materials have been gathering. On the hill-sides the 
old leaves and the sticks have been accumulating. Slowly 
they have been softening up and getting ready to disinte- 
grate. But all have been held in place by the ice and the 
snow. Now all is ready. The snow melts, — ^the ice loosens 
up; the water which has so long lain chilled, too stiff to run 
down hill, now too feels the quickening impulse, and yields 
to the enticement of Mother Earth and to its own most 
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natural inclinations and goes leaping and bounding down 
to the lowlands. With it is carried its most precious freight. 

Clear, beautiful, limpid water is the water we admire. 
That is because it best serves for drinking. Our most imme- 
diate need blots out our perception of the blessing of mud. 
But when the spring floods pour down our valleys they 
carry with them all the loosened richness of absolutely 
virgin soil from the highlands and all the mouldering, 
enriching, fertilizing admixture of leaves and sticks. But 
when the river meets the meadow lands it spreads out and 
carries all over this level ground, which it had made by this 
same method in years gone by, a new and richer layer of 
soil called alluvial soil. 

When the water has gone back into its winter channels, 
the plain at first glance may seem a sorry sight. Fences 
are down, houses perhaps are swept away, a coat of mud 
covers everything, while against every projecting twig and 
stone hangs an untidy coating of leaves. But the fences 
and houses are not of Nature's making, and it is not strange 
if she is sometimes careless of the intrusion^ on her fairest 
fields; and all the untidiness will soon be mantled with a 
splendid wealth of grasses and sedges, of alders and cat-tails. 

It is on these broad meadows that men first won enough 
subsistence from Nature to gather themselves into fixed 
groups. From the mud of the Nile and the Euphrates 
sprang the first blossomings of the new plant of civilization. 
Here to-day men swarm in the densest clusters. A surpris- 
ingly large portion of the human kind is bom, lives, and 
dies on the alluvial soil of the Nile, the Ganges, the Yangtse, 
and the Rhine. And just as from the hills comes the 
renewing soil, from the hills come the rulers of the popula- 
tion in the valleys, or the guiding spirits of their settlers 
if the settlement is of modem happening. 
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I think it would surprise most of us, if we could see a map 
of our own country with a red line drawn aroimd all its 
patches of alluvial soil, to realize how much of the fairest 
and richest of our land would be found thus encircled. 

— S. C. SchmuckeTy in " Under the Open Sky". 
Courtesy of J. B. Ldppincott Company. 

Questions 

1. What is meant by the term alluvial soil? 

2. How do the spring floods help the farmer? 

8. Sometimes things we do not like are good for us. Find 
an illustration of this truth in the selection. 

4. Why is the author justified in calling Nature the most 
industrious and persistent of farmers? 

THE HIGH TIDE OF THE YEAR 

Here is a poetic picture of the same spring awakening of 
which you have just read in prose. 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Clrnibs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 

* * * 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing. 

— James Uussell Lowell 
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THE FIRST OVERSEAS FLIGHT 

On the following pages are newspaper accounts of the cross- 
ing of the Atlantic by United States Navy airships, in May, 
1919. Read them rapidly. Construct from them the story 
of this great event, and be able to tell it briefly. Your teacher 
will divide the class into groups, and ask each group to be 
responsible for telling in detail about one of the following points. 

1. The U. S. starting point of the flight. 

2. The first stopping place on this side. 

3. The first goal on the other side. 

4. The kind and number of airships which undertook the 
flight. 

5. The difficulties encountered. 

6. Precautions taken against disaster. 

7. The average speed of the airships. 

8. The distance from Newfoundland to the Azores. 

9. The length of time needed for the flight. Where would 
you rather have been, in Newfoundland to see the airships 
start, or in the Azores to see them arrive? Why? 



NAVY MEN EXPECT 
SEA FLIGHT TODAY 



Weather Conditions Reported 

Favorable for "Hop-Ofl" of 

Over-Ocean Planes 



Washington, May 14. — The Amer- 
ican naval seaplanes NC-1 and NC-3 
probably will be in flight before sun- 
down tomorrow in the first attempt 
to cross the Atlantic ocean through 
the air. Official reports to the Navy 
Department late today from Trepas- 
sey bay, Newfoundland, the starting 
point of the proposed flight, intimated 



that the "hop-off" would be made 
within twenty-four hours, as favor- 
able weather along the route to the 
Azores was indicated. 

Crippled Plane at Halifax 

The third seaplane of the transat- 
lantic division, the NC-4, held up by 
engine trouble on the first leg of the 
journey, caught up much of her lost 
distance today and was moored to- 
night beside the mine-layer Baltimore 
at Halifax awaiting daylight to pro- 
ceed to Trepassey bay. The boat 
traveled from Chatham Light, Mass., 
to Halifax today, nearly 350 miles, in 
less than four hours. 
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FLEET GUIDES 
FLIERS ON OVER. 
SEAS VOYAGE 



Sixty Destroyers Dot Route to 

Azores and Watch for 

Airmen 



COMMUNICATION 

ARRANGED 



Lights, Smoke Clouds and 

Radio Signals to Indicate 

Direction to Seaplanes 



Coincident with the start from 
Trepassey bay, the Navy Department 
mside public an order, issued April 
15th, which governs the action of every 
aircraft and naval vessel connected 
with the long flight, and provides for 
almost every possible emergency 
which may arise during the voyage. 

Complete in every detail, the order 
provides for the stationing and subse- 
quent movements of sixty destroyers, 
four battleships and a number of aux- 
iliary naval vessels in connection with 
the flight. 

In accordance with the provisions 
of the department's order, the route 
which the seaplanes are to take to the 
Azores is marked by a ribbon of de- 
8tro3rers stationed about fifty miles 
apart. These vessels have been on 
their stations for several da3rs and 
have kept the department here and 
the naval officials at Trepassey bay 
constantly informed as to meteorolog- 
ical conditions along the course. 



Vessels to be niiimmated 

As provided in the order, the sea- 
planes are in constant communication 
with the naval vessels at aM times. 
Every precaution has been taken to 
safeguard the fliers. In addition to 
the radio communication, the destroy- 
ers along the route are provided with 
special illuminating torches, star 
shells and flares for use at night to 
mark the course and are in constant 
readiness to answer SOS caUs or 
other distress signals should accident 
befall one of the planes. 

As the seaplanes pass above a 
destroyer the latter obtains radio 
communication, ascertains the condi- 
tion of the planes and indicates the 
true course to the next vessel. 

During the night the destroyers on 
stations No. 1 to No. 16 will keep 
brilliantly illuminated to provide 
against the seaplanes missing a ship 
and thus losing the way. To guard 
further against this contingency the 
destroyers areordered,in the event the 
seaplanes have not been sighted at the 
approximate time they should arrive, 
to make smoke clouds, show search- 
lights, fire star shells and notify the 
next ship to the westward. The next 
vessel in the line wiU make the same 
signals for three-quarters of an hour 
before the planes are due to arriVe. 

Upon being notified that it has been 
sighted by planes or when a station 
ship sights the ffiers, the vessel vnlX 
immediately stop smoking or firing 
star shells, wiU take the exact course 
to the next station and will steam 
slowly on that course to indicate the 
proper route, and will keep in radio 
communication with the flying ship. 
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NAVAL FLIERS CROSSING OCEAN 

PASS HALF-WAY MARK IN FLIGHT 

FROM TREPASSEY TO AZORES 



Three Giant Seabirds, Winging Along at 76-Mile Clip, 
Speed over Patrol Ship 500 Miles from 

Start at Midnight 



Trepassey, N. F., May 16. — Three 
giant seaplanes of the American navy 
—the NC-3, NC-4 and the NOl— 
rose late today from the waters of 
Trepassey bay and headed for the 
Azores, to make by air in the twenti- 
eth centmy a journey as dangerous 
as that Colmnbus made by water five 
centuries ago. 

Within a few minutes they were 
lost to sight beyond the eastern hori- 
zon. As they passed from view 
natives of Newfoimdland, who lined 
the shores of the land-locked bay, 
vied with Yankee sailors stationed 
here in sending away with a rousing 
cheer the American aviators starting 
on their epochal voyage. 

The seaplanes shaped their course 
toward Corvo, westernmost island of 
the Azores, from which they expected 
to fly to Horta, on the island of Fayal, 
1200 miles distant, where they will 
descend if weather conditions or 
mechanical diflSculties make it neces- 
sarj% but they will go on if possible to 
Ponta Delgada, on San Miguel Island, 
1352 nautical miles from this port. 
This leg of the cruise from Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y., the planes* home sta- 
tion, to Plymouth, England, is the 
only one which will require night 
flying. 



Nature provided a glorious day for 
the beginning of the gamble against 
death. The white spray thrown up 
by the planes as they '^taxied" along 
the surface seemed Uke rays flashing 
from the emerald surface of the har- 
bor nestling among green hills. 

Primitive as it is the little town of 
Trepassey must have seemed to the 
daring aviators a snug harbor com- 
pared with the stem, barefaced cliffs 
of the outer harbor past which they 
scurried on their flight to sea. It 
seemed as if these giant sentinels of 
the ages pointed to the airmen a 
warning of the danger they faced in 
defying nature by a dash across the 
Atlantic. 

Washington, May 16. — The Ameri- 
can naval seaplanes en route on the 
first attempt to reach Europe from 
America by air passed Station Ship 
No. 6, the destroyer Ward, 300 miles 
from Trepassey bay, 2.05, Greenwich 
time (10.15 P. m. Washington time) 
according to a message received late 
tonight by the Navy Department. 

Navy officials estimated the speed 
made by the seaplane division up to 
the time they passed Station Ship 
No. 6 at seventy miles an hour. 
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NC-4 CONQUERS ATLANTIC; FLAGSfflP 
STILL MISSING, AND DESTROYERS 
RESCUE FOG-BOUND CREW OF NC-1 



FATE OF FLIGHT COMMANDER UNKNOWN 

AFTER NEGOTIATING TWO-THIRDS OF VOYAGE 



Bellinger and Crew Are Taken Aboard Steamship, but 
Giant Craft Was Being Towed the Line 
Parted, Leaving Plane Adrift 



as 



Speed Over Most Perilous Leg of Journey Averaged 

Ninety Miles an Hour; as Machine Neared Goal 

Dense Fog Curtain Caused Pilots to Lose 

Bearings 



Washington, May 17.— The NC-3, 
one of the three American naval sea- 
planes which set out last evening from 
Newfoundland in the first attempt 
at a flight across the Atlantic Ocean, 
still was missing late tonight; the 
second was safe at Horta, Island of 
Fayal, after establishing a record 
flight for heavier-than-air machines. 

Destroyers searching for the lost 
naval seaplane NC-1, the third of the 
group, have found the plane 200 
miles from Fayal and Lieutenant 
Commander Bellinger and crew have 
been taken aboard the steamship lona. 

The missing plane is the flagship of 
Conunander John Henry Towers, the 
flight commander, but the fact that 
the last report came from her at 5.15 
o'clock this morning, Washington 
time, did not cause naval officials to 
entertain any apprehension for the 
safety of Commander Towers and 



his crew of four. The last message 
from this ship showed her off her 
course in a fog some 350 miles from 
Fayal, and naval officials believe it 
was only the mist bank which envel- 
oped the sea around the Azores 
throughout the day that prevented 
all three of the planes from reaching 
port on or ahead of schedule time. 

Lieutenant Commander Patrick N. 
L. Bellinger's ship, the NC-1, also 
lost her way in the fog and was com- 
j)elled to descend at 11.40 a. m., Wash- 
ington time. She sent an S O S call 
stating she was landing and asking 
for her position. Four destroyers 
immediately were dispatched to her 
assistance. 

The one plane to reach port, the 
NC-4, led her sister ships virtually 
all the way and descended into Horta 
harbor at 9.20 o'clock, Washington 
time. The performance of the plane 
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-was all the more satisfactory to offi- 
cials here because of the fact she 
suffered a series of mishaps on the 
first leg of her voyage from Rockaway 
Beach, Long Island, to Trepassey bay. 

To Lieutenant Commander Head, 
commanding the NC-4, goes the 
honor of having made without inter- 
ruption the most daring journey ever 
iit tempted in an airship of any kind. 
Rising from dinner last night in the 
wardroom of the mine layer Aroos- 
took at Trepassey bay, Newfound- 
land, he and his men breakfasted soon 
after 9 o'clock this morning aboard 
the cruiser Coliunbia at Horta. 

Azores IsJands, May 16. — ^Visitors 
arriving at the Azores in anticipation 
of the passage of the American sea- 
planes plan a reception and general 
holiday to celebrate the event. 

Ponta Delgada, Azores, May 16, 
8.30 p. M. — Final preparations were 



made tonight to receive the American 
naval seaplanes, which are expected 
to arrive tomorrow, and the section 
of Ponta Delgada Harbor where the 
planes will be moored has been 
cleared of all craft to allow a safe 
landing. The weather, which was 
rainy and foggy today, is clearing 
tonight. 

If the seaplanes follow the sched- 
uled course they will first sight land 
at Corvo, which is 300 miles west of 
Ponta Delgada. Two destroyers are 
being held here in readiness to go to 
the assistance of the aviators if they 
are unable to find the harbor and are 
compelled to aUght on the open sea. 
All the destroyers between the Azores 
and Lisbon are in position. 

Intense interest in the flight is 
being manifested here, hundreds of 
persons crowding the waterfront 
awaiting the fliers. 



— Courtesy of '* Public Ledger/' Philadelphia. 



A POET'S PROPHECY 

Almost eighty years ago, an English poet foresaw man's 
victory over the air. Here is what he wrote. 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 

bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 

ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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THE TORCH OF LIFE 

Five years, ten years, twenty years from now — it looks a 
long time ahead, but every thoughtful boy and girl in the 
eighth grade must be thinking and planning about the wonder- 
ful things he or she means to do in the world, sometime in the 
future. In this short paragraph and the accompanying poem 
you will find some wise advice about your thoughts of the 
future. 

Life, as it stretches out before you, offers a glorious field 
for struggle and adventure. Are you going to win out? 
No one can tell you just how to do it. Life for you is not a 
thing of the future, but you are already in the midst of it. 
You will not find it very different ten or twenty years hence; 
but what you are doing then will depend largely upon what 
you are making out of life now. An English poet, Henry 
Newbolt, has caught the spirit of youth in the following 
verses which he calls "Vitae Lampada", the "Torch of 
Life''. The setting is more familiar to English than to 
American boys, but its appeal will be felt by young people 
the world over; for all boys and girls want to be "good 
sports''. 

VITAE LAMPADA 

There's a breathless hush in the Close tonight: 

Ten to make and the match to win — 
A bimiping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it's not for the sake of a ribboned coat. 

Or the selfish hope of a season's fame, 
But his captain's hand on his shoulder smote: 

"Play up! play up! and play the game!" 
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The sand of the desert is sodden red, 

Red with the wreck of a square that broke : 
The gatling's jammed and the colonel dead. 

And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 

And England's far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a Schoolboy rallies the ranks: 

*Tlay up! play up! and play the game!" 

This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear. 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame. 
And falling fling to the host behind : 

*Tlay up! play up! and play the game!" 

— Adapted from ** Problems of Boyhood", 

by Franklin Winslow Johnson. 
Courtesy of the University of Chicago Press. 



Questions 

1. What picture do you see in imagination as you read the 
first stanza? (The word "Close" here means a school yard at 
an English boarding-school for boys.) 

2. Why did each boy play his best game? 

3. What picture do you see in the second stanza? Do you 
think the game in the first had anything to do with the boy's 
bravery in the second? 

4. What did each boy from this school feel that he must do, 
in order to carry out the spirit of the school? 
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SELF-CONTROL 

This selection from Principal Johnson's book deals with some 
real things that all boys and girls ought to think about. It 
should not be used as a speed test. Read it carefully. 

See how well you can outline it; go over the outline; think 
whether or not you are forming the right habit of self-control. 
Do you do as well as you know? If not, why not? 

Perhaps it will be a good plan to recite this to yourself 
instead of to the class. 

One who lives near a harbor is accustomed to see three 
kinds of craft. The scow has no power of self-propulsion 
or self-direction. It is useful for carrying cargoes, but only 
within short distances and when towed by a tug. The 
sailboat makes its way without a tug, but its power is not 
within itself. Only when the wind blows can it move at all, 
and its progress then depends upon the force and direction 
of the wind. The steamer has within itself the power which 
drives it over the seas in any direction in spite of opposing 
winds and waves. Three kinds of people may be compared 
with these different craft. One is just towed around from one 
job to another; another goes ahead fast enough perhaps for 
a little while, but soon moves off on another tack because 
another mind has struck him ; the third makes up his mind 
when he wants to go, and keeps going until he gets there. 

Our lives are made up of a succession of choices. On a 
given morning a boy may go to school or "play hooky*'; 
when asked by her teacher whether she has com- 
mitted a certain misdemeanor, a ^1 may lie or tell the 
truth. In the ordinary routine, most of our conduct is the 
result of habit or custom, but in any given situation we 
may, if we choose, decide to act contrary to these. Does 
the knowledge that the effects of alcohol are injurious pre- 
vent a man from becoming a drunkard? Knowledge is 
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valuable, so far as conduct is concerned, only as it forms 
a guide for reasonable choice. The value of t|ie studies of 
various habits which we have made will depend upon the 
choice which we make when we are confronted with an 
opportunity to do a right or wrong act. 

The very center of a man, that which determines his 
strength and power, is his will. The power to exercise his 
will, to control his conduct, we call self-control. Nothing 
is so essential to success as this. Even a strong body and 
good health are not so essential as self-control. Much of 
the important work of the world has been done to an accom- 
paniment of pain. Robert Louis Stevenson was ill a good 
share of his life, yet he wrote some of the finest stories in 
the language before he died at the early age of forty-four. 
Young people are often ready with petty excuses for their 
failures. Such boys and girls are thus paving the way to 
failure in life. There is no place on the football team for 
the boy who shows a "yellow streak"; neither is there any- 
where else. Environment of circumstances are often held 
responsible for a man's failure or success. History is full 
of stories of successful men who have surmounted unfavor- 
able circumstances. Luck is often assigned as a reason for 
success. Do you know of any great success which can be 
attributed to this? 

"The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. " 
The habit of self-control, like any specific habit, may be 
acquired. And after all, you are no better than your habits. 
If you are in the habit of failing to get your lesson you are 
a poor student. If you are in the habit of putting the blame 
on someone else, every one soon learns that you are not to 
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be depended on. The control of one's temper, of a tendency 
to be lazy, or of any bad habit to which one knows himseK 
to be addicted, furnishes an excellent opportunity for 
practice. 

The power of self-control is only gradually acqiured in 
youth. It is worth while to stop and think whether you 
are gaining it. Are there some things which you once 
found it hard to do that you now do without thinking? 
Are there some things which you knew to be wrong and 
which you once did, but which you feel no desire to do now? 
If so, you are making progress; if not, take yourself strongly 
in hand, before the lack of self-control becomes habitual. 
Only thus can you hope to live a self-controlled and suc- 
cessful life. 

Self-control comes only as a result of practice. Some 
men never practice self-control, and, therefore, all their 
lives they have to pay for an overseer. Suppose, for example, 
you can do a dollar's worth of work in an hour, but you 
have got the habit of doing only fifty cents' worth. One 
of two things will happen ; your employer will pay an over- 
seer — ^say twenty-five cents an hour to keep you up to your 
best speed, or he will let you alone and pay you fifty cents. 
In either case you get less than you might. If you don't 
try to overcome the habit it will overcome you, and before 
you know it you will be walking the streets looking for a 
job. 

It pays to practice self-control. Are you going to be a 
Scow, a Sailboat, or a Steamer? 

— Adapted from '* Problems of Boyhood' \ 

by Franklin Winslow Johnson. 

Courtesy of the University of Chicago Press. 
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AN UNEXPECTED VISIT TO THE DOONE 

VALLEY 

John Ridd was an English lad who lived, in the seventeenth 
century, on a farm not far from a hill-surrounded valley where 
dwelt a family of robbers known as "the Doones". This story 
tells of John's accidental entrance into this dangerous place, 
and of what he found at the top. As you read, make a list of 
all the points in the story that lead you to think John was a 
brave boy. 

About two miles below our farm, the Bagworthy water 
runs into the Lynn, and makes a real river of it. Thence 
it hurries away, with strength and a force of wilful waters, 
under the foot of a barefaced hill, and so to rocks and wood 
again, where the stream is covered over, and dark, heavy 
pools delay it. There are plenty of fish all down this way, 
and the further you go the bigger they be, having deeper 
grounds to feed in; and sometimes in the siinuner months, 
when mother could spare me off the farm, I came down 
here, with Annie to help (because it was so lonely), and 
caught well-nigh a basketful of little trout and minnows, 
with a hook and a bit of worm on it. 

But now, although my sister Annie came to keep me com- 
pany, and was not to be parted from me by the tricks of 
the Lynn stream, because I put her on my back and carried 
her across, whenever she could not leap it, or tuck up her 
things and take the stones; yet so it happened that neither 
of us had been up the Bagworthy water. We knew that 
it brought a good stream down, as full of fish as of pebbles; 
and we thought that it must be very pretty to make a way 
where no way was, nor even a bullock came down to drink. 
But whether we were afraid or not, I am sure I cannot tell, 
because it is so long ago; but I think that had something 
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to do with it. For Bagworthy water ran out of Doone 
valley, a mile or so from the mouth of it. 

But when I was turned fourteen years old, and put into 
good small clothes, buckled at the knee, and strong blue 
worsted hosen, knitted by my mother, it happened to me 
without choice, I may say, to explore the Bagworthy water. 
And it came about in this wise. 

My mother had long been ailing, and not well able to 
eat much; and there is nothing that frightens us so much 
as for people to have no love of their victuals. Now I 
chanced to remember, that once at the time of the holidays, 
I had brought dear mother from Tiverton a jar of pickled 
loaches, caught by myself in the Lowman river, and baked 
in the kitchen oven, with vinegar, a few leaves of bay, and 
about a dozen pepper-corns. And mother had said that, 
in all her life, she had never tasted anything fit to be com- 
pared with them. I now resolved to get some loaches for 
her, and do them in the selfsame manner, just to make 
her eat a bit. 

I set forth without a word to any one, in the forenoon of 
St. Valentine's day. Annie should not come with me, 
because the water was too cold; for the winter had been 
long, and snow lay here and there, in patches in the hollow 
of the banks, like a lady's gloves forgotten. And yet the 
spring was breaking forth, as it always does in Devonshire, 
when the turn of the days i{s over; and though there was 
little to see of it, the air was full of feeling. 

I never could forget that day, and how bitter cold the 
water was. For I doffed my shoes and hose, and put them 
into a bag about my neck; and left my little coat at home, 
and tied my shirt sleeves back to my shoulders. Then I 
took a three-pronged fork firmly bound to a tod with cord, 
and a piece of canvas kerchief, with a lump of bread inside 
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it, and so went into the pebbly water, trying to think how 
warm it was. For more than a mile all down the Lynn 
stream, scarcely a stone I left untmned, being thoroughly 
skilled in the tricks of the loach, and knowing how he hides 
himself. 

When I had traveled two miles or so, conquered now and 
then with cold, and coming out to rub my legs into a lively 
friction, and only fishing here and there because of the 
tumbling water; suddenly, in an open space, where meadows 
spread about it, I found a good stream flowing softly into 
the body of our brook. And it brought, so far as I could 
guess by the sweep of it under my kneecaps, a larger power 
of clear water than the Lynn itself had ; only it came more 
quietly down, not being troubled with stairs and steps as 
the fortune of the Lynn is, but gliding smoothly and forcibly, 
as if upon some set purpose. 

Hereupon I drew up, and thought, and reason was much 
inside me; because the water was bitter cold, and my 
little toes were aching. So on the bank I rubbed them 
well with a sprout of young sting nettle, and having skipped 
about awhile, was kindly inclined to eat a bit. 

Now all the turn of all my life hung upon that moment. 
But as I sat there munching a crust of Betty Muxworthy's 
sweet brown bread, and a bit of cold bacon along with it, 
and kicking my little red heels against the dry loam to 
keep them warm, I knew no more than fish under fork, 
what was going over me. It seemed a sad business to go 
back now, and tell Annie there were no loaches; and yet 
it was a frightful thing, knowing what I did of it, to ven- 
ture, where no grown man durst, up the Bagworthy water 
and explore it. 

However, as I ate more and more, my spirit arose within 
me, and I thought of what my father had been, and how 
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he had told me a hundred times, never to be a coward. And 
then I grew warm, and my little heart was ashamed of its 
pitapatting, and I said to myself, ''Now if father looks, 
he shall see that I obey him". So I put the bag round 
my neck again, and buckled my breeches far up from the 
knee expecting deeper water, and crossing the Lynn, went 
stoutly up under the branches which hang so dark on the 
Bagworthy river. 

Here, although affrighted often by the deep, dark places, 
and feeling that every step I took might never be taken 
backward, on the whole I had very comely sport of loaches, 
trout, and minnows, forking some, and tickling some, and 
driving others to shallow nooks, whence I could bail them 
ashore. Now, if you have ever been fishing, you will not 
wonder that I was led on, forgetting all about danger, and 
taking no heed of the time. 

The place grew thicker and thicker, and the covert grew 
darker above me, until I thought that the fishes might 
have good chance of eating me, instead of my eating the 
fishes. 

For now the day was falling fast behind the brown of 
the hill-tops; and the trees, being void of leaf and hard, 
seemed giants ready to beat me. And every moment, as 
the sky was clearing up for a white frost, the cold of the 
water got worse and worse, until I was fit to cry with it. 
And so, in a sorry plight, I came to an opening in the bushes, 
where a great black pool lay in front of me, whitened with 
snow (as I thought) at the sides, till I saw it was only foam 
froth. 

Now, though I could swim with great ease and comfort, 
and feared no depth of water, when I could fairly come 
to it, yet I had no desire to go over head and ears into this 
great pool, being so cramped and weary, and cold enough 
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in all conscience, though wet only up to the middle, not 
counting my arms and shoulders. And the look of this 
black pit was enough to stop one from diving into it, even 
on a hot summer's day with sunshine on the water; I 
mean, if the sun ever shone there. As it was, I shuddered 
and drew back. 

Skirting round one side, with very little comfort, because 
the rocks were high and steep, and the ledge at the foot 
so narrow, I came to a sudden sight and marvel, such as 
I never dreamed of. For, lo! I stood at the foot of a long 
pale slide of water, coming smoothly to me, without any 
break or hindrance, for a hundred yards, or more> and 
fenced on either side with cliffs, sheer, and straight, and 
shining. The water neither ran nor fell, nor leaped with 
any spouting, but made one even slope of it, as if it had 
been combed or planed, and looking like a plank of deal 
laid down a deep black staircase. However, there was no 
side rail, nor any place to walk upon, only the channel a 
fathom wide, and the perpendicular walls of crag shutting 
out the evening. 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaring me very 
greatly, and making me feel that I would give something, 
only to be at home again, with Annie cooldng my supper, 
and our dog, "Watch," sniffing upward. But nothing 
would come of wishing; that I had long found out. 

There was nearly as much of danger in going back as in 
going on, and perhaps even more of labor, the journey being 
so roimdabout. But that which saved me from turning 
back was a strange inquisitive desire, very unbecoming in 
a boy of little years; in a word, I would risk a great deal 
to know what made the water come down like that, and 
what there was at the top of it. 

Therefore, seeing hard strife before me, I girt up my 
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breeches anew, with each buckle one hole tighter, for the 
sodden straps were stretching and giving, and mayhap my 
legs were grown smaller from the coldness of it. Then I 
bestowed my fish around my neck more tightly, and not 
stopping to look much, for fear of fear, crawled along over 
the fork of rocks, where the water had scooped the stone 
out; and shunning thus the ledge from whence it rose, like 
the name of a white horse, into the broad black pool, softly 
I let my feet into the dip and rush of the torrent. 

And here I had reckoned without my host, although (as 
I thought) so clever; and it was much but that I went 
down into the great black pool, and never been heard of 
more; and this must have been the end of me, except for 
my trusty loach fork. For the green wave came down 
like great bottles upon me, and my legs were gone off in a 
moment, and I had not time to cry out with wonder, only 
to think of my mother and Annie, and knock my head 
very sadly, which made it go round so that brains were no 
good, even if I had any. But all in a moment, before I 
knew aught, except that I must die out of the way, with a 
roar of water upon me, my fork, praise God, stuck fast in 
the rock, and I was borne up upon it. 

No choice was left me now, except that I must climb 
somehow up that hill of water, or else be washed down into 
the pool, and whirl around till it drowned me. For there 
was no chance of fetching back, by the way I had gone down 
into it; and further up was a hedge of rock on either side 
of the waterway, rising a hundred yards in height, and 
for all I could tell five hundred, and no place to set a foot in. 

Having said the Lord's Prayer (which was all I knew), 
and made a very bad job of it, I grasped the good loach 
stick under a knot, and steadied me with my left hand, and so 
with a sigh of despair began my course up the fearful tor- 
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rent way. How I went carefully, step by step, keeping 
my arms in front of me, and never daring to straighten my 
knees, is more than I can tell clearly, or even like now to 
think of. 

Now being in the most dreadful fright, because I was so 
near the top, and hope was beating within me, I labored 
hard with both legs and arms, going like a mill, and grunt- 
ing. At last the rush of forked water, where first it came 
over the lips of the fall, drove me into the middle. The 
world was green and gliddery, and I durst not look behind 
me. Then I made up my mind to die at last; for so my 
legs would ache no more, and my breath not pain my heart 
so; then suddenly I felt fresh air, and fell into it headlong. 

When I came to myself again, my hands were full of young 
grass and mold; and a little girl kneeling at my side was 
rubbing my forehead tenderly with a dock leaf and a 
handkerchief. 

"Oh, I am so glad,'' she whispered softly, as I opened 
my eyes and looked at her; "now you will try to be better, 
won't you?'' 

I had never heard so sweet a sound as came from between 
her bright red lips, while there she knelt and gazed at me; 
neither had I ever seen anything so beautiful as the large 
dark eyes intent upon me, full of pity and wonder. Perhaps 
she liked my countenance; and indeed I know she did, 
because she said so afterwards. 

Thereupon I sat upright, with my little trident still in 
one hand, and was much afraid to speak to her, being 
conscious of my country brogue, lest she should cease to 
like me. But she clapped her hands, and made a trifling 
dance around my back, and came to me on the other side, 
as if I were a great plaything. 

"What is your name?" she said, as if she had every 
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right to ask me; "and how did you come here, and what 
are these wet things in this great bag?" 

''You had better let them alone," I said; "they are 
loaches for my mother. But I will give you some, if you 
like." 

"Dear me, how much you think of them! Why, they 
are only fish. But how your feet are bleeding! Oh, I must 
tie them up for you. And no shoes nor stockings! Is your 
mother very poor, poor boy?" 

"No," I said, being vexed at this; "we are rich enough 
to buy all this great meadow, if we chose; and here my 
shoes and stockings be." 

"Why, they are quite as wet as your feet; and I cannot 
bear to see your feet. Oh, please to let me manage them; 
I will do it very softly." 

"Oh, I don't think much of that," I replied; "I shall 
put some goose grease to them. But how you are looking 
at me! I never saw any one like you before. My name is 
John Ridd. What is your name?" 

"Loma Doone," she answered, in a low voice, as if afraid 
of it, and hanging her head, so that I could see only her 
forehead and eyelashes; "if you please, my name is Loma 
Doone; and I thought you must have known it." 

Then I stood up, and touched her hand, and tried to make 
her look at me; but she only turned away the more. Young 
and harmless as she was, her name alone made guilt of her. 
Nevertheless I could not help looking at her tenderly, and 
the more when her blushes turned into tears, and her 
tears to long, low sobs. 

"Don't cry," I said, "whatever you do. I am sure you 
have never done any harm. I will give you all my fish, 
Loma, and catch some more for mother; only don't be 
angry with me." 
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She flung her little soft arms up, in the passion of her 
tears, and looked at me so piteously, that what did I do 
but kiss her. It seemed to be a very odd thing, when I 
came to think of it, because I hated kissing so, as all honest 
boys must do. But she touched my heart with a sudden 
delight, like a cowslip blossom and the sweetest flowers of 
spring. 

She gave me no encouragement, as my mother in her 
place would have done; nay, she even wiped her lips (which 
methought was rather rude of her), and drew away, and 
smoothed her dress, as if I had used a freedom. Then I 
felt my cheeks grow burning red, and I gazed at my legs 
and was sorry. 

Here was I, a yeoman's boy, a yeoman every inch of me; 
and there was she, a lady bom, and thoroughly aware of it, 
and dressed by people of rank and taste, who took pride in 
her beauty, and set it to advantage. For though her hair 
was fallen down, by reason of her wildness, and some of 
her frock was touched with wet, where she had tended me 
so, behold her dress was pretty enough for the queen of 
all the angels! The colors were bright and rich indeed, and 
the substance very sumptuous, yet simple and free from 
tinsel stuff, and matching most harmoniously. All from 
her waist to her neck was white, plaited in close like a cur- 
tain, and the dark soft weeping of her hair, and the shadowy 
light of her eyes made it seem yet whiter, as if it were done 
on purpose. 

She turned to the stream in a bashful manner, and be- 
gan to watch the water, and rubbed one leg against the 
other. 

I for my part, being vexed at her behavior to me, took 
up all my things to go, and made a fuss about it, to let 
her know I was going. But she did not call me back at 
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all, as I had made sure she would do; moreover, I knew 
that to try the descent was almost certain death to me, and 
it looked as dark as pitch; and so at the mouth I turned 
round again, and came back to her, and said, ''Loma". 

''Oh, I thought you were gone," she answered; "why 
did you ever come here? Do you know what they would 
do to us, if they found you here with me?" 

"Beat us, I dare say, very hard, or me at least. They 
could never beat you." 

"No. They would kill us both outright, and bury us 
here by the water; and the water often tells me that I 
must come to that." 

"But what should they kill me for?" 

"Because you have found the wlay up here, and they 
never could believe it. Now, please to go; oh please to go. 
They will kill us both in a moment. Yes, I like you very 
much — " for I was teasing her to say it — "very much 
indeed, and I will call you John Ridd, if you like; only 
please to go, John. And when your feet are well, you 
know, you can come and tell me how they are." 

"But I tell you, Loma, I like you very much indeed, 
nearly as much as Annie, and a great deal more than Lizzie. 
And I never saw any one like you; and I must come back 
again to-morrow, and so must you, to see me; and I will 
bring you such a maun of things — there are apples still, 
and a thrush I caught with only one leg broken, and our 
dog has just had puppies — " 

"Oh, dear, they won't let me have a dog. There is not 
a dog in the valley. They say they are such noisy things — " 

"Only put your hand in mine — ^what little things they 
are, Loma! — ^and I will bring you the loveliest dog; I will 
show you just how long he is." 

"Hush!" A shout came down the valley; and all my 
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heart was trembling, like water after sunset, and Loma's 
face was altered from pleasant play to terror. She shrank 
to me, and looked up at me, with such a power of weakness, 
that I at once made up my mind to save her, or to die with 
her. A tingle went through all my bones, and I only longed 
for my carbine. The little girl took courage from me, and 
put her cheek quite close to mine. 

"Come with me down the waterfall. I can carry you 
easily; and mother will take care of you.'' 

"No, no," she cried, as I took her up: "I will tell you 
what to do. They are only looking for me. You see that 
hole, that hole there?" 

She pointed to a little niche in the rock, which verged 
the meadow, about fifty yards away from us. In the fading 
of the twilight I could just descry it. 

"Yes, I see it: but they will see me crossing the grass to 
get there." 

"Look, look!" She could hardly speak. "There is a 
way out from the top of it; they would kill me if I told it. 
Oh, here they come; I can see them." 

The little maid turned as white as the snow which hung 
on the rocks above her, and she looked at the water, and 
then at me, and she cried, "Oh dear! oh dear!" And 
then she began to sob aloud, being so young and unready. 
But I drew her behind the bushes, and close down to the 
water, where it was quiet. Here they could not see either 
of us from the upper valley, and might have sought a long 
time for us, even when they came quite near, if the trees 
had been clad with their summer clothes. Luckily I had 
picked up my fish, and taken my three-pronged fork away. 

Crouching in that hollow nest, as children get together in 
ever so little compass, I saw a dozen fierce men come down, 
on the other side of the water, not bearing any firearms, but 
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looking lax and jovial, as if they were come from riding and 
a dinner taken himgrily. "Queen, queen!*' they were 
shouting, here and there, and now and then; ''where the 
pest is our little queen gone?" 

"They always call me queen, and I am to be queen by 
and by," Loma whispered to me, with her soft dieek on 
my rough one, and her little heart beating against me; 
"oh, they are crossing by the timber there, and then they 
are sure to see us/' 

"Stop," said I; "now I see what to do. I must get into 
the water, and you must go to sleep." 

"To be sure, yes, away in the meadow there. But how 
bitter cold it will be for you!" 

She saw in a moment the way to do it, sooner than I could 
tell her; and there was no time to lose. 

"Now mind you never come again," she whispered over 
her shoulder, as she crept away with a childish twist, hiding 
her white front from me; "only I shall come sometimes — 
oh, here they are." 

Daring scarce to peep, I crept into the water, and lay 
down bodily in it, with my head between two blocks of 
stone, and some flood drift combing over me. The dusk 
was deepening between the hills, and a white mist lay on 
the river; but I, being in the channel of it, could see every 
ripple, and twig, and rush, as bright as in a picture; so 
that to my ignorance there seemed to be no chance at all, 
but that the men must find me. 

Neither in truth did I try to stop it, being now so des- 
perate, between the fear and the wretchedness; till I caught 
a glimpse of the little maid, whose beauty and whose kind- 
liness had made me yearn to be with her. And then I 
knew that for her sake I was bound to be brave, and hide 
myself. She was lying beneath a rock, thirty or forty yards 
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from me, feigning to be fast asleep, with her dress spread 
beautifully, and her hair drawn over her. 

Presently one of the great rough men came round a 
comer upon her; and then he stopped, and gazed awhile 
at her fairness and her innocence. Then he caught her up 
in his arms, and kissed her so that I heard him; and if I 
had only brought my gun, I would have tried to shoot him. 

"Here's otir queen. Here's the queen, here's the cap- 
tain's daughter," he shouted to his comrades; "fast asleep 
and hearty. Now I have first claim to her; and no one else 
shall touch the child." 

He set her dainty little form upon his great square 
shoulder and her narrow feet in one broad hand; and so 
in triumph marched away; with the purple velvet of her 
skirt ruffling in his long black beard, and the silken length 
of her dark, curling hair fetched out, like a cloud by the mnd, 
behind her. 

Going up that darkened glen, little Loma, riding still 
the largest and most fierce of them, turned and put up a 
hand to me; and I put up a hand to her, in the thick of 
the mist and the willows. 

She was gone, my little dear; and when I got over my 
thriftless fright, I longed to have more to say to her. Her 
voice to me was so different from all I had ever heard before, 
as might be a sweet silver bell, intoned to the small chords 
of a harp. But I had no time to think about this, if I hoped 
to have any supper. 

I crept into a bush for warmth, and rubbed my shivering 
legs on bark, and longed for mother's fagot. Then, as day- 
light sank below the forget-me-not of stars, with a sorrow 
to be quit, I knew that now must be my time to get away^ 
if there were any. 

Therefore, wringing my sodden breeches, I managed to 
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crawl from the bank to the niche in the cliff, which Lorna 
had shown me. 

Through the dusk, I had trouble to see the mouth, at 
even five land-yards of distance; nevertheless I entered 
well and held on by some dead fern stems, and did hope 
that no one would shoot me. 

But while I was hugging myself like this, with a boyish 
manner of reasoning, my joy was like to have ended in sad 
grief, both to myself and my mother. For hearing a noise 
in front of me, and like a coward not knowing where, but 
afraid to turn round or think of it, I felt myself going down 
some deep passage into a pit of darkness. It was no good 
to catch the sides, for the whole thing seemed to go with 
me. Then, without knowing how, I was leaning over a 
night of water. 

With that chill and dread upon me, and the sheer rock 
all around, and the faint light heaving wavily on the silence 
of this gulf, I must have lost my wits, and gone to the 
bottom, if there were any. 

But suddenly a robin sang in the brown fern and ivy 
behind me. I took it for our little Annie's voice (for she 
could call any robin), and gathering quick warm comfort, 
sprang up the steep way towards the starlight. 

— R. D. Blackmore, in "Lorna Doone''. 

Questions. 
1. See if you can draw a rough map, showing the way by 
which John Ridd went to the Doone Valley. Put in your 
sketch: 

(a) The Lynn River. 
(6) Bagworthy water. 

(c) The pool. 

(d) The water slide. 

(e) The meadow at the top. 
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ROOSEVELT THE EDITOR RECEIVES GUESTS 

You will all be asked to begin reading at the same time. Read 
as rapidly as you can. When you are through, write one 
sentence telling two qualities of Colonel Roosevelt that the 
selection shows. 

The class will decide who has written the best sentence. 
Was the best sentence written by one who was among the 
fastest fhird of the class? 

For some time Colonel Roosevelt was one of the staff of 
the Metropolitan Magazine. One of its associate editors 
has written of the change in the appearance of the office 
after he took up his duties there. The number and variety 
of people who called to see him made the place look like a 
cross bfetween a meeting of the diplomatic corps and a 
"Wild West" roundup. Says the writer: 

"The time at last arrived when I should hardly have 
turned a hair had Solomon and all his wives been ushered 
into my room to be entertained while waiting for Colonel 
Roosevelt, so accustomed did I become to reading manu- 
scripts and writing copy while some ebony giant ruler of 
Africa, bull-headed and narrow-hipped, in his native version 
of American clothes, festooned with rings and beads, watched 
every stroke of my pen with interest. In those days the 
space in my tiny office was filled with politicians, female 
lobbyists, Mexicans that always looked like bandits, and a 
Rough Rider or two, talking, smoking, all waiting for a 
word with the Great Friend. 

"One early afternoon I made my way into my office armed 
with an important manuscript which had to be read that 
day. A great confusion of voices reached me. The room 
was filled with cigar smoke and chatting men and women. 
The colonel's secretary came toward me. 'I have taken 
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your room for a few of Colonel Roosevelt's visitors/ he 
explained. 

"I remember one morning when the outer office was 
filled with people to see him, the usual interesting con- 
glomeration of statesmen and politicians, foreigners, writers, 
social workers and what not, all waiting with that resigned, 
patient look on their faces as of people who know they must 
abide their time, there issued from the Colonel's room wild 
beast cries and shrieks of childish delight. I peeped in, 
and there was Colonel Roosevelt on his knees playing bear 
with the adorable red-headed, freckle-nosed son of Mr. 
Dunne. It was difficult to note who was enjoying it more. 
Colonel Roosevelt or that delighted, yelling boy." 

A QUESTION OF PROOF 

Most of the things that we say are unquestioned. Everybody 
believes them. But occasionally we are called upon to prove 
certain of our statements. The ability to sort out and gather 
together the right chain of facts that will convince some one of 
the correctness of our position is worth cultivating. 

Which one of these statements would help us prove that the 
higher we rise above the earth's siuface the cooler the temper- 
ature. 

1. The center of the earth is thought to be in a molten state. 

2. Some of the highest mountains are in cold countries, 
. 8. Mountains sometimes shut off the cold winds. 

4. The snow on very high mountains does not melt even in 
summer. 

5. The sun does not seem to rise as high in the winter as in 
the summer. 

6. The highest mountain is over 29,000 feet above sea level. 
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A SNOB, BUT NO QUITTER 

Here is a story of one of the 4000 men who volunteered 
during the World War for Y. M. C. A. Overseas Service. It is 
told by the man himself, and shows how he exchanged his 
conceit and self-importance for a spirit of brotherhood. 

He came from somewhere out of the West, impelled at 
fifty, by an enthusiastic Americanism, to serve his country's 
cause. He had an independent fortune and was paying 
his own expenses. And he had a high notion of his own 
importance, too! 

Austerity showed in every action, fastidiousness was 
written all over him. He had been educated in an eastern 
university, and had been successful in his own western city. 
Inherited wealth, education and business success had built 
a cheap veneer of snobbishness around his soul. 

In his preliminary Association training his "sensitive 
nature" received some rude shocks that were good for his 
soul and galling to his pride. From an expensive New York 
hotel he drove up to the Columbia College Conference in a 
limousine; unacclaimed he stood in line with other men to 
receive his identification card and be assigned to quarters. 
Irritable and intolerant, he stood there, feeling sure that 
when the officers of the conference knew who he was, and 
understood the greatness of the sacrifice he was making, 
things would be changed in a hurry. 

When the galling wait was over, he swung across the 
campus to his quarters. The room was small and cheerless, 
and served as an army barracks. In it were two chairs 
and two iron cots. Certainly there had been some mistake, 
and he would take the matter up with the War Personnel 
Board without delay, and make clear just what he expected 
— ^but in the meantime, why not leave his luggage (he had 
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disregarded orders to "travel light" and brought his ward- 
robe trunk) and find something to eat and get a little rest? 

With vanity still uncracked, he haughtily asked the old 
Scotch elevator man the "way to the restaurant". He 
wholly failed to catch the humor behind the smiling grey 
eyes as he received the polite direction. "You'll go directly 
down the campus, sir, and I hope you'll enjoy your meal." 

Across the historic grounds of Old King's College he went, 
passing the statue of Alexander Hamilton, but oblivious to 
everything save his own injured pride. After dinner, he 
determined, while idling over his coffee, he would outline 
just what he was going to say to the general secretary of 
the War Board. 

Occupied with these pleasant thoughts he walked up 
the stone steps of the main building, and there again things 
began to happen! Before him stretched the squat "com- 
mons" eating place; in front stood a waiting line of men. 
He stand in line for food? Never! But he didn't exactly 
know what to do to get out of the trap he was in. No 
one paid any attention to him, nor seemed to care what 
happened to him — ^yet, if he left, someone might question 
his patriotism. 

He did not get what he wanted, as the line hurried him 
along, and he reached out and placed some dishes on his 
tray. His face flushed angrily when a polite young woman 
asked him to return the plate of roast beef if he wished to 
keep the baked fish! He had taken both portions, not 
noticing the little "or" on the blackboard menu, which 
now stood out like a flaming sunset. Humiliated, he glanced 
around, and was downright thankful that no one was noticing 
him now. 

It was very annoying, amid the noise and confusion 
caused by hundreds of hungry, hurrying people, to find his 
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way about alone, and to have to sit at a table already occu- 
pied by two privates and a Japanese student. Neverthe- 
less, he chuckled at a southerner at the next table, who 
was ready to choke, because a negro had plumped himself 
and his tray down near him. 

He finished his supper and was surprised that he had 
actually "enjoyed the meal", as the old Scot had wished. 
What a further jolt, though, to find that everyone was collect- 
ing his own dishes. He was ashamed not to do what the 
others were doing, so he picked up his tray and marched out. 

As he recrossed the campus he wanted to whistle, but 
his dignity just had to be upheld! Anyway, he didn't 
believe he'd approach the War Board until he had gone 
through the next day. 

Busy analyzing his experiences, he opened the door of 
his room, and there was a soldier sitting on one of the cots 
looking at the photo of his wife and children. He thought 
he saw tears in the man's eyes, and while such a display of 
emotion was distasteful to the westerner, still simple things 
and unaffected actions had commenced to take on a new 
significance. 

The man in uniform turned, and explained that he simply 
could not help feeling as he did, that he had not realized 
until that moment what it meant to leave his wife and 
kiddies. He was a carpenter by trade, with no money to 
give for America's cause, who had volunteered to go over 
to France and build Y huts. He knew there could be ijo 
turning back now, he didn't want to turn back, he wanted 
to "go over" but— and then his eyes filled again. 

A new conception of sacrifice flashed on the man from the 
West. He caught his first real insight into service. He 
thought tenderly of his own wife and daughters. Silently, 
he dedicated his life, his fortune, and his all to the cause of 
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his country — he didn't care what anyone thought of him, 
he didn't care what the War Board asked him to do, he 
was going to do it, and there would be no turning back. 

Next morning, hke the good sport he really was, he 
smilingly stood in line at breakfast and took his turn; he 
hustled that expensive wardrobe trunk out of his room 
and into an express wagon; he stood at "attention" when 
the Stars and Stripes floated down the staff at sunset; he 
sang rollicking songs with the rest of the boys; he drilled 
through sun and rain like a veteran; and in a few weeks 
he had turned the clock of his own life backward twenty 
years. Truly he had caught the vision of service. 

He went "over there" to take a bit of sunshine to thou- 
sands of American boys who were giving their lives that 
American homes and American womanhood might be saved 
from the hell that had been visited on the women and 
children of Europe. 

Nobody there knew who he was at home, and nobody 
cared, but everyone who met him knew he was striving 
to be God's messenger, and trying to carry courage and 
Christian cleanness to American boys. 

He knows now the rich experience that comes from actual 
sacrifice, and he feels a flush of shame when he remembers 
that he ever thought of going home before he even com- 
menced his task. 

— Courtesy of ** Association Men". 

1. What four things did this man do that showed bethought 
himself better than other people? 

2. At what point did you notice that he began to lose his 
self-importance? 

3. Make a list of the things he did that showed he was a 
good sport after all. 
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FOCH, THE BELIEVER 

Read this selection carefully, and be prepared to talk at 
least a half minute to the class, without questions or suggestions 
from anyone, about the great French general who perhaps did 
more than any other one man to win the cause of the Allies 
in the World War. This account of him gives one of the 
secrets of his greatness. 

Ferdinand Foch was bom August 4, 1851, at Tarbes, a 
little town in the Pyrenees. As a boy he attended the little 
church in the town, and studied in the local school. When 
he finished at this school, he went to a larger school, and 
from this second school to the Ecole Polytechnique, the 
institute where French artillery officers are made. In 1874 
he was a captain of artillery. By this time he had begun 
to acquire a reputation as a teacher of military tactics. 
Before very many years had passed, he was the director 
of the most important military school in France. And 
when, on that fatal August day, 1914, Germany and Austria 
made the decision that plunged a'most the entire civilized 
world into war, Foch was a general in charge of the Ninth 
Army of France. 

Those were dark days. The German hordes swept throuf:h 
Belgium. They came across France. Day by day their 
cannons pounded; day by day the French retreated in 
disorder. The fall of Paris seemed sure. 

And then, on September 6th, Joffre, the French com- 
mander-in-chief, decided that the retreat must stop. 
Against General Foch's Ninth Army were Prussians, the 
fiercest of Germany's fighting men. They bore Foch's 
army back in spite of bitter resistance. On September 9th 
the situation was desperate. But Foch remained serene 
and fearless in his Christian faith. About noon on Sep- 
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tember 9th he sent this message to Joffre: "My right wing 
is crushed. I shall attack with my center/' 

That attack saved the day for France. The Prussians 
reeled, tried to reform, broke and fled. To Foch, when the 
Battle of the Mame was over, came the Bishop of Cahoos. 

"Monseigneur," General Foch replied, "do not thank 
me but Him to whom victory alone belongs." 

With two-thirds of his army beaten, it took a majestic 
faith for Foch to order an attack. But Foch believed, and 
his was the faith that conquers all things. 

Balked at the Mame, the German war lords turned their 
attention to the channel ports on the French coast. Calais 
lay directly across the Channel from England. If they 
could capture Calais, England would have to send troops 
in ships down the other side of the French coast. The 
U-boats would have a better chance to sink transports 
and drown men like rats. 

Foch was shifted to the threatened zone. It was a race 
to see who would get to the coast first, the Germans or the 
French. * At Ypres Foch found himself in advance of the 
German flood. With the same fearlessness that had dis- 
tinguished him on the Mame, he threw out his forces and 
attacked. It was one thing to face that rolling mass of 
Huns that came mmbling forward, supported by flare- 
belching guns of monster caliber and myriads of machine 
guns that spattered death and destmction and fired to mow 
an open road to the channel. But it is still another thing 
to attack that mass and not only seek to bar its path but 
to brash it, split it and hurl the forces asunder. But Foch, 
the believer, had the faith and courage. Moreover he 
seemed to impart it to his men, for they attacked like fighting 
mad men. It was on the eve of this battle that he asked 
the army chaplain to pray, saying that he had put all his 
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trust in God. And on the morrow the German flood broke 
and Calais was saved. 

At Dixmude, in the early days of the war, after the Ger- 
mans had been reenforced and it seemed that the French 
must retreat to the Somme River, it was Foch who ordered 
his soldiers to open the sluices of that low country after his 
own men had taken high ground. The land was flooded 
and the German cannon was bogged. That stroke of the 
French general spread consternation in the Hun ranks for 
the time and the flooded landscape presented an impassable 
barrier. The water that Foch and his men had loosed 
crippled the German hope of a smashmg victory. 

"God gives me ideas," said Foch. 

This, then, is the man who became Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied armies early in 1918. He was elevated to the 
place when Germany's sun seemed at its noon. She had 
crushed Russia. She had poured hundreds of thousands of 
fresh men into France and Belgium. She had assembled 
the most powerful army the world had ever seen. With 
that army she was going to crush the Allies before the 
sunMner was over — ^before America's throbbing patriots 
could get into the fight. She realized that a single chance 
remained to crush France and she spared no effort in 
making preparations for the powerful drive. Germany 
intended to force the climax of the World War. 

Foch, serene and confident, awaited the outcome. " Trust 
in God," he said. It was his watchword. The first German 
drive bit into the French lines for miles. The second drive 
bit into the English lines. The third drive did not bite 
so hard. And then, all at once, the tide was turned. Foch 
instead of being at bay, was now pursuing. The German 
menace was gone. 

A writer, anxious to see what tjrpe of man this was, went 
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looking for him on a Sunday afternoon. He found him at 
a religious service, Foch knelt in the dust of a French 
road with his war-worn soldiers around him. Foch knelt 
there as humble as any soldier in the ranks, rendering 
homage to the Great King in whom he put his trust. 

— WiUiam Heyliger in "Boys' Life'\ 
Copyrighted, 1919, by "Boys' Life", 
The Boy Scouts' Magazine. 

QUESTIONES 

1. General Foch believed in , in , and in . 



Fill the blanks with words indicating what this selection 
shows Foch believed in. 

2. Make a list of the things General Foch did because he 
was a man who believed. 

THE MAN OF THE MARNE 

The faith and confidence of 'Toch the Believer" are the 
kejmote of a very stirring poem by one of our favorite living 
American poets. 

The gray battalions were driving down 
Like snow from the North on Paris Town. 
Dread and panic were in the air, 
The fate of empires hung by a hair. 
With the world in the balance, what shall decide? 
How stem the sweep of the conquering tide? 
• God of Justice, be not far 
In this our hour of holy war! 
In one man's valor, where all were men, 
The strength of a people was gathered then. 
"My right is weakened, my left is thin, 
My center is almost driven in,'' 
The soul of a patriot spoke through the hush, 
"I shall advance!" said General Foch. 
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Forth from Paris to meet the storm 

They rushed like bees in an angry swarm. 

By motor and lorry and truck they came 

Swift as the wind and fierce as flame. 

Papa Joffre knew the trick 

Of stinging hot and hard and quick. 

Not for ambition and not for pride, 

For France they fought, for France they died, 

Striking the blow of the Mame that hurled 

The barbarians back and saved the world. 

The German against that hppe forlorn 

Broke his drive like a crumpled horn. 

Their right was weakened, their left was thin, 

Their center was almost driven in; 

When the tide of battle turned with a rush — 

For France was there — and Ferdinand Foch. 

Not since Garibaldi's stroke 
Freed his land from the Austrian yoke, 
And Italy after a thousand years 
Walked in beauty among her peers; 
Not since Nelson followed the star 
Of freedom to triumph at Trafalgar 
On the tossing floor of the western seas; 
No, not since Miltiades 
Fronted the Persian hosts and won 
Against the tjo^nt at Marathon, 
Has a greater defender of liberty 
Stood and struck for the cause than he, 
Whose right was weakened, whose left was thin, 
Whose center was almost driven in, 
But whose iron courage no fate could crush 
Nor hinder. " I shall advance! " said Foch. 
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We who are left to cany the fray 

For civilization on to-day, 

The war of the angels for goodly right 

Against the devil of brutish might, — 

The war for manhood, mercy, and love. 

And peace with honor all price above, — 

What shall we answer, how prepare. 

For Destiny's challenge. Who goes there? 

And pass with the willing and worthy to give 

Life, that freedom and faith may live? 

When promise and patience are wearing thin. 

When endurance is almost driven in. 

When our angels stand in a waiting hush. 

Remember the Mame, and Ferdinand Foch. 

— Bliss Carman, 
Courtesy of the Author 

Questions 

1. In this poem, which recalls the first battle of the Mame, 
September, 1914, what lines show the faith and confidence of 
General Foch? 

2. Why was it particularly heroic for Foch and the French 
to advance? 

3. State who or what is meant by each of the following ex- 
pressions: 

The gray battalions. 

Papa Joffre. 

The blow of the Mame. 

The fray for civilization. 

The war for manhood, mercy and love. 

4. Find out, if you do not know, the facts alluded to about 
Garibaldi, Nelson and Miltiades. In what was Foch like 
them? 

5. What lesson can you leam from General Foch? 
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RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Write your name on the first line of your paper, and your 
grade on the second at the right. Beginning with the fourth 
line write the figures 1 to 10. 

2. In each group below, the two words in capital letters have 
a certain connection in meaning. When you see this relation- 
ship between the first two words, you can find among the five 
words that follow, two other words that bear the same relation- 
ship. For example, in group one, the saw is a tool used by the 
CARPENTER. Among the words that follow, the words farmer 
and PLOUGH are connected in meaning in the same way. Write 
these four words after figure 1 on your paper. 

1. carpenter saw farmer plough 

3. Complete the exercise by selecting the two words in each 
remaining group that are related in meaning in the same way 
that the given words are related in meaning, and writing the 
four words after the proper figure on your paper. 

1. carpenter, saw (farmer, sky, plough, trees, field). 

2. HEN, chicks (com, feed, cat, milk, kittens). 

3. SHUTTER, WINDOW (belt, lid, fasten, box, cover). 

4. CONGREGATION, CHURCH (audience, seats, tickets^ 

office, theatre). 

5. TEACHER, PUPILS (boy, school, doctor, patient, medi- 

cine). 

6. LOCOMOTIVE, SWIFT (stage coach, rails, plough, drive, 

slow). 

7. RULER, STRAIGHT (compass, curve, draw, pencil, 

measure). 

8. DOLLAR, DIME (money, buy, bank, bushel, quart). 

9. CATTLE, MEAT (pasture, sheep, wool, shepherd, 

farmer). 
10. AUTHOR, BOOK (artist, shop, brush, picture, color) . 
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THE MAKERS OF THE FLAG 

War-time patriotism is only a part of devotion to country. 
Real Americanism and true education for citizenship involve a 
constructive peace-time patriotism also, as is suggested in the 
following parable, written by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, some time before our entrance into the World 
War, 

This morning, as I passed into the Land Office, The 
Flag dropped me a cordial salutation, and from its rippling 
folds I heard it say: "Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker." 

"I beg your pardon, Old Glory,'' I said, ''aren't you mis- 
taken? I am not the President of the United States, nor a 
member of Congress, nor even a general in the army. I 
am only a government clerk." 

"I greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker," replied the gay 
voice, " I know you well. You are the man who worked in 
the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle of that 
farmer's homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you found the 
mistake, in that Indian contract in Oklahoma, or helped to 
clear that patent for the hopeful inventor in New York, 
or pushed the opening of that new ditch in Colorado, or 
made that mine in Illinois more safe, or brought relief to 
the old soldier in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one of 
these beneficent individuals you may happen to be, I give 
you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker." 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag stopped me with 
these words: 

"Yesterday, the President spoke a word that made hap- 
pier the future of ten million peons in Mexico ; but that act 
looms no larger on the flag than the struggle which the boy 
in Georgia is making to win the com club prize this summer. 

"Yesterday, the Congress spoke a word which will open 
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the door of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked from 
sunrise imtil far into the night to give her boy an education. 
She, too, is making the flag. 

"Yesterday, we made a new law to prevent financial 
panics, and yesterday, maybe a school teacher in Ohio 
taught his firat letters to a boy who will one day write a 
song that will give cheer to the millions of our race. We 
are all making the flag." 

"But," I said impatiently, "these people were only work- 
ing!" 

Then came a great shout from The Flag: "The work 
that we do is the making of the flag. 

" I am not the flag; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

" I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

"I am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a 
people may become. 

"I live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of 
heart aches and tired muscles. 

"Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an 
honest work, fitting the rails together truly. 

"Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me,, 
and cynically I play the coward. 

"Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that 
blasts judgment. 

"But always, I am all that you hope to be, and have the 
courage to try for. 

"I am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling 
hope. 

" I am the day's work of the weakest man, and the largest 
dream of the most daring. 

"I am the constitution and the courts, statutes and the 
statute makers, soldiers and dreadnaught, drayman and 
street sweep, cook, coimselor, and clerk. 
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I am the battle of yesterday and the mistake of tomorrow. 
I am the mystery of the men who do without knowing 
why. 

"I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purposes 
of resolution. 

" I am no more than what you believe me to be and I am 
all that you believe I can be. 

" I am what you make me, nothing more. 

"I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a 
symbol of yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big 
thing which makes this nation. My stars and my stripes 
are your dream and your labors. They are bright with 
cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with faith, because you 
have made them so out of your hearts. For you are the 
makers of the flag and it is well that you glory in the 
making." 

Questions 

1. The Flag called the government clerk, "Mr. Flag Maker". 
What sort of things did the clerk spend his time in doing? Why 
could such things be called "maldng the flag"? What sort of 
people are flag makers? 

2. Are you a flag maker? What do you do to make it? 

3. Where there is a shadow, there is always a substance to 
cast the shadow. What is the substance, or body, of which 
the flag is the shadow? 

4. When is the flag proud? Give an example of an act that 
has made it proud. 

5. When is the flag ashamed? Give an example of an act that 
could make it ashamed. 

6. Why does a country have a flag, and what do you mea^ 
when you salute it? 

7. How great can the flag, which represents America, become! 
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THE MAN WHO OVERCAME 

You have read and heard a good deal about Theodore 
Roosevelt. This book contains several selections about him. 
You may have ten minutes in which to prepare for a two- 
minute talk to the class about him. When you are through, 
your classmates will tell you whether there seemed to be a 
plan in your talk or whether it was a rambling something 
followed by something else without any reasonable order. 

Roosevelt was frail. He became a tower of strength. 
Roosevelt was timid. His name became the synonym for 
courage. Roosevelt was a dreamer, dreaming of ancient 
heroes. He became one of the great doers of all time and 
when he died joined the company of those magnificent spirits 
he once had worshipped from afar. 

Two lines which he ran across one day as a boy in Brown- 
ing's ''The Flight of the Duchess'', exercised a decisive 
influence on his life. These were the lines, recoimting the 
ambition of a poor sprig of an honorable family: 

"All that the old Dukes had been without knowing it, 
This Duke would fain know he was, without being it." 

The young Duke, it seemed, wanted to appear to be like 
his famous ancestors without taking the trouble necessary 
to make himself their equal. 

Roosevelt, thirteen years old, felt that those lines were 
aimed straight at him. He resolved then and there actually 
to be that which he wanted with all his heart to appear. 

He was made of the stuff of heroes. From his buth he 
was encompassed "by the terror that walketh by night". 
For years he was racked by the agonies of asthma, and 
night after night in summer his father would drive him in 
the buggy through the countryside so he might breathe. 
For weeks on end he lay in bed. But he was indomitable 
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even then, reading and writing and gathering his sisters 
and his brother and their friends about him and, between 
fits of coughing, telling them wonderful stories of adventures 
that never came to an end. 

He determined to conquer the weakness of his body and 
after twenty years of struggle he did conquer it. On the 
plains of Dakota he finally put the asthma under his bed, 
so that it never showed itself again. The rough life brought 
its own perils. He was bucked off a horse during a round-up 
and finished the round-up with the point of a shoulder-blade 
broken; at another time he rode after cattle from dawn 
imtil dark with a fractured rib. 

It was so when he was twenty-five; it was so when he 
was fifty; it was so all the days of his life. In the spring 
of 1910 he was hunting hippopotamus at Lake Naiyasha in 
central Africa when he was laid low by an attack of the 
Cuban fever to which he had been subject at intervals ever 
since the Santiago campaign. And these were the entries 
in his journal during the days he was prostrate: 

July 16. Fever; wrote. 

July 17. Fever; wrote. 

July 18. Feeling better. 

July 20. Five hippos. 

Three years later he was in the jungles of Brazil. He 
and his men were in grave peril. They faced the alternative 
of death by drowning in one of the countless rapids which 
impeded their journey, if they hurried ; and death by star- 
vation, if they did not. Roosevelt was taken ill with 
malignant fever and for two days lay at death's door. He 
pleaded with his men to proceed without him, to leave 
him to die, rather than to sacrifice the whole expedition. 
His loyal companions refused. By the force of his will he 
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pulled himself up from his sick-bed and went on with his 
journey, succumbing to the fever at last only when they 
had reached civilization and all danger to the expedition 
was over. 

History will speak of Theodore Roosevelt as a great states- 
man and as one of the world's greatest leaders. But men 
and women who are encompassed with difficulties will 
remember him with tenderness and gratitude. Men with 
weak eyes will remember that Theodore Roosevelt had weak 
^es all his life and became a successful himter, an omnivor- 
ous reader, and a keen naturalist. Men with defective hear- 
ing will remember that Theodore Roosevelt lost the use of one 
of his ears and could still distinguish the calls of birds and 
lead a people magnificently. Men stricken with pain will 
remember that once Theodore Roosevelt worked at his 
correspondence until he fainted and the couch on which he 
lay was drenched with blood. Cripples will hear the word 
that Theodore Roosevelt spoke when a physician told him 
in the last month of his life that he might be confined to 
his chair the rest of his days: "All right! I can live that 
way too!" 

The millions will remember the inspiring leader; but a 
few with terrors to face will always cherish most the man 
who overcame. 

— Herman Hagedom. 

Questions 

1. Name some of the obstacles that Theodore Roosevelt 
had to overcome. 

2. What traits of character must a man have to overcome 
such difficulties? 

3. How does it make you feel when you read the story of a 
man who would not be beaten? 
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THE MUSCLE AND BRAIN OF A WASP 

Read this selection carefully, making an outline as you read, 
as suggested by the following questions. 
Where does the introduction end? 

What important fact is it necessary to explain in the intro- 
duction? 

What sub-topics should be put under each of the following 
headings? * 

I. The wasp's trip to the hole. 

II. The wasp's difficulties and how she overcame them. 
HI. The wasp's strength. 

It was on a hot summer day, when a Boy Scout and I 
were encamped on a northern lake, that we witnessed an 
interesting episode in the life of a black-and-red digger wasp. 

This species of wasp catches live caterpillars, paralyzes 
them by a sting, and deposits them in a hole in the ground 
with her eggs. When the eggs hatch, the larvae feed on 
the caterpillars which the mother has provided. The wasp 
soon dies after she has laid her eggs, and never sees the 
young for whose future welfare she has provided in such a 
remarkable way. 

We had just finished breakfast when the scout noticed 
in the brush a slender wasp dragging a green caterpillar an 
inch and a half long, and weighing about four times as much 
as the wasp, which measured about an inch in length. 

The caterpillar was paralyzed — ^limp and helpless. The 
wasp had stung it — a common thing for wasps to do to 
caterpillars. Having seized it by the neck, so to speak, 
and straddled it as a small boy straddles a broomstick, the 
wasp was rapidly dragging her prey through the thick brush 
of a hillside. 

Our wasp did not act like a tenderfoot on his first cruise. 
She maintained an almost straight southerly course from 
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the point where we first saw her, and, during most of the 
two hours that we watched her, she acted either with 
remarkable intelligence or with a still more remarkable 
instinct. 

Frequently the last pair of adhesive feet of her prey- 
caught on some stick or blade of grass. Every time this 
happened the wasp released her grasp, and in a most busi- 
ness-like manner went back and loosened the rear end of 
the caterpillar. This having been accomplished, she quickly 
grasped her prey in the usual spot and proceeded on her 
way as before. 

Several times the caterpillar became doubled across a 
stick. In these cases, too, the wasp wasted no time in 
futile efforts to pull if off by main strength as an ant would 
have done; but, in a most matter-of-fact way, she went 
back and took the kink out of her caterpillar and straightened 
him out before she tried to drag him any further. 

Perhaps half a dozen times she left the caterpillar and flew 
away, apparently to reconnoiter, and to make sure that she 
was going in the right direction. Every time except once 
she came straight back to her prey after an absence of about 
a minute, although to our eyes the green worm was very 
well concealed. Once she ran around several minutes 
within an inch of it, although this time it lay quite open 
to our eyes. 

We saw her climb up a dead hazel stick for eighteen 
inches, and, after resting her prey in a crotch, she tumbled 
to the ground with it. Half an hour later she climbed up 
a pine to the height of two feet, only to tumble to the ground 
again. Our interpretation was that instinct bade her to 
take flight from a convenient perch, but that she found 
her prey too heavy for flying with it. 

At last she came to a knoll below which I had made my 
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fireplace. Here she seemed to become confused and excited, 
reminding us of an ant who, at times, seems to think that 
he must drag his prey up one side of an obstacle which to 
us would be as tall as a church steeple and down again on 
the other side. 

Twice she dragged the caterpillar back a foot from the 
knoB. Twice she climbed a blackberry vine, only to tumble 
down again. She ran back and forth on my kettle stick, 
which I had thrown on the knoll after heating water for 
our breakfast coffee. 

Suddenly she left the caterpillar and ran around for a 
few seconds. 

" She'll never find her nest," I remarked. "It may be 
a quarter of a mile away, and she is about tired out." 

The scout had more faith. 

"Look, look!" he exclaimed. "She has got it again. 
She's going into a hole with it." And I just saw the big, 
green worm disappear into a small hole from the opening 
of which she had removed a small piece of a dead leaf, that 
had evidently served as landmark. 

Now we understood the apparent confusion of the wasp. 
She had started on her caterpillar hunt before I walked 
over the knoll, and before I left the stick on it; and in her 
absence I had accidentally changed the appearance of the 
knoll so much that she f oimd it difficult to recognize the spot. 

In a minute she came out and scratched and pui^ed 
sand over the opening, and then laid a piece of a dead leaf 
over it, A black parasitic fly was hovering near the nest; 
but it never had a chance to lay a spurious ^gg on the cater- 
pillar. 

The hole being closed, she flew away, but very soon 
returned with a short piece of dead grass, which she laid 
down near the nest. From the next trip she returned with 
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a pellet of earth; then she brought a pebble of about her 
own weight. When she had also laid down a dead, shriveled 
leaf near the nest, she seemed to be satisfied that she had 
done evenrthing possible to conceal the entrance, and she 
did not return. 

The nest was indeed so well concealed now that we could 
not have found it again if we had not carefully marked it 
by placing a stalk of fern nearby. 

Although the muscular energy of certain insects was not 
entirely unknown to us, we were surprised at the amount 
of work accomplished by this slender-bodied wasp, and at 
the intelligence she displayed. During the two hours that 
we constantly followed and observed her — and it was hot 
work in the bright sun of June — ^she dragged her prey forty- 
one feet, as measured by our tape line; but the actual 
distance covered must have been at least eighty-two feet. 
In round numbers, she dragged a caterpillar, four times her 
own weight, for a distance of a thousand times her own 
length. 

If a six-foot man, weighing a hundred and fifty pounds, 
would do a similar amount of work in two hours, he would 
have to drag the 600-pound carcass of a steer a mile and 
a quarter through a wind-fall in a tamarack swamp and 
climb to the top of a 200-foot pine with it. If he did not 
like the idea of dragging a fat beef, he might rope up five 
two-bushel sacks of wheat into a convenient pack and try 
his strength on that. 

— D. Lange, in "Boy Scouts* Year BooV\ 
Courtesy of D. Appleton and Company. 

You have probably not. thought much about wasps, except 
to be afraid of their sting. Does this story give you any new 
ideas about them? 
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CAN YOU USE A TABLE? 

This table has been prepared by The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. Such tables are used to save time and trouble 
in making calculations. 

Head your paper as usual, and number the lines from 1 to 20 
You are to use this exercise as a test in speed, accuracy, and 
ability to understand and use a table. 

Find from the table and write on your paper the amount of 
money which may be accumulated by depositing the following 
amounts: 

1. $0.50 (fifty cents) a week for two years with interest at 3 
per cent j>eT year. 

2. $0.10 (ten cents) a week for three years at 4 per cent. 

3. $2.00 a week for one year at 5 per cent. 

4. $1.00 a week for ten years at 3 per cent. 

5. $0.01 (one cent) a week for eight years at 4 per cent. 

6. $5.00 a week for one year at 5 per cent. 

7. $0.25 (twenty-five cents) a week for five years at 4 per cent. 

8. $1.00 a week for two years at 4 per cent. 

9. $0.10 (ten cents) a week for nine years at 5 per cent. 

10. $3.00 a week for two years at 3 per cent. 

11. $0.75 (seventy-five cents) a week for five years at 5 per 
cent. 

12. $12.00 a week for six years at 4 per cent. 

13. $4.00 a week for nine years at 5 per cent. 

14. $1.50 a week for six years at 6 per cent. 

15. $0.86 (eighty-six cents) a week for twelve years at 5 per 
cent. 

16. $2.25 a week for four years at 4 per cent. 
17; $17.00 a week for one year at 5 per cent. 

18. $0.44 (forty-four cents) a week for eight years at 5 
per cent. 

19. $3.50 a week for ten years at 5 per cent. 

20. $14.50 a week for ten years at 5 per cent. 
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Table Showing Accumulation of Deposits of 1 Cent 

TO $5.00 Weekly, and Interest at 3, 4, and 

5 Per Cent Per Annum. 



Weekly 


1 Year. 


2 Years. 


DxpoeiT. 


3 Per Cent. 


4 Per Cent. 


5 Per Cent. 


3 Per Cent. 


4 Per Cent. 


6 Per Cent- 


10.01.... 


$0.53 


$0.53 


$0.53 


$1.07 


$1.08 


$1.09 


.10. . . . 


5.28 


5.31 


5.33 


10.72 


10.83 


10.93 


.25.... 


13.20 


13.26 


13.33 


26.80 


27.06 


27.34 


.50 


26.40 


26.53 


26.66 


53.59 


54.13 


54.67 


1.00. . . . 


52.79 


53.05 


53.31 


107.18 


108.25 


109.34 


2.00. . . . 


105.58 


106.10 


106.62 


214.36 


216.50 


218.68 


5.00... 


263.95 


265.25 


266.55 


535.90 


541.25 


546.70 






3 Years. 


t 


4 Years. 


$0.01.... 


$1.63 


$1.66 


$1.68 


$2.21 


$2.25 


$2.30 


.10... 


16.32 


16.67 


16.82 


22.10 


22.55 


23.01 


.25... 


40.81 


41.42 


42.06 


55.24 


56.37 


57.63 


.50. . . . 


81.61 


82.85 


84.11 


110.48 


112.74 


115.06 


1.00. . . . 


163.22 


165.69 


168.22 


220.96 


225.47 


230.11 


2.00. . . . 


326.44 


331.38 


336.44 


441.92 


450.94 


460.22 


6.00. . . . 


816.10 


828.45 


841.10 


1,104.80 


1,127.35 


1,150.65 




5 Years. 


6 Years. 


$0.01. ... 


$2.80 


$2.88 


$2.95 


$3.42 


$3.52 


$3.63 


.10. . . . 


28.05 


28.77 


29.51 


34.18 


35.24 


36.35 


.25.... 


70.11 


71.92 


73.79 


85.44 


88.10 


90.87 


.50. . . . 


140.23 


143.84 


147.57 


170.88 


176.20 


181.75 


1.00. . . . 


280.45 


287.67 


295.14 


341.75 


352.40 


363.49 


2.00. . . . 


560.90 


575.34 


590.28 


683.50 


704.80 


726.98 


5.00 


1,402.25 


1,438.35 


1,475.70 


1,708.75 


1,762.00 


1,817.45 




7 Years. 


8 Years. 


$0.01... 


$4.05 


$4.20 


$4.35 


$4.70 


$4.90 


$5.11 


.10. . . . 


40.49 


41.98 


43.53 


47.00 


48.99 


51.08 


.25. . . . 


101.23 


104.94 


108.83 


117.50 


122.46 


127.70 


.50. . . . 


202.46 


209.88 


217.66 


234.99 


244.93 


265.41 


1.00... 


404.91 


419.76 


435.32 


469.98 


489.85 


510.81 


2.00. . . . 


809.82 


839.52 


870.64 


839.96 


979.70 


1,020.62 


5.00 


2,024.55 


2,098.80 


2,176.60 


2349.90 


2,449.25 


2,654.05 






Years. 




10 Years." 




$0.01.... 


$5.37 


$5.63 


$5.90 


$6.06 


$6.39 


$6.74 


.10. . . . 


53.70 


56.28 


59.02 


60.61 


63.87 


67.35 


.25.... 


134.26 


140.70 


147.64 


151.53 


159.67 


168.38 


•oU. . . . 


268.52 


281.39 


295.08 


303.06 


319.34 


336.77 


1.00... 


537.03 


562.78 


590.15 


606.11 


638.68 


673.53 


2.00. . . . 


1,074.06 


1,125.56 


1,180.30 


1,212.22 


1,277.36 


1,347.06 


5.00. . . . 


2,685.15 


2,813.90 


2,950.75 


3,030.55 


3,193.40 


3,367.65 
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MAKING CONNECTIONS IN IDEAS 

This exercise will enable jrou to see how well you can recog- 
nize relationships between words or ideas. In each group of 
words below, the words in capital letters have a certain con- 
nection in meaning. When you find this relationship between 
the first two words, you can find among the five words that 
follow two that are connected in the same way. 

For example, in the first group Morse was the inventor of 
the TELEGRAPH. Now from among the five words in small 
print that follow you can easily select the two words WmrNEY 
and COTTON GIN as having the same relationship. 

Write these four words on the first line of your paper, thus: 

1. Morse telegraph Whitney cotton gin 

Now try the second group. Do you see any connection 
between the words lamp and light? Of the five words that 
follow you will see that just as the LAMP gives light, so the 
stove gives heat. Write these four words on the second line. 

Finish the exercise by selecting the proper words in the 
remaining groups. Write them on your paper and number 
them proi)erly. Sign your name at the bottom of the paper. 

1. Morse, telegraph (invention, Whitney, new, build, 
cotton gin). 

2. LAMP, light (stove, gas, heat, wood, boil). 

3. YOUNG, strong (gigantic, vigor, old, staff, feeble). 

4. doctor, patient (medicine, lawyer, aid, client, legal) . 

5. MAYOR, CITY (town, govemor, state, laws, capital). 

6. ship, fleet (bird, spring, flying, flock, multitude), 

7. COMPOSER, SONG (artist, musician, sculptor, statue, 
marble). 

8. FARMER, WHEAT (miller, grind, wheel, barrel, flour). 

9. LEATHER, SHOES (polish, button, warmth, wool, coat). 
10. CAT, KITTEN (cow, leather, pasture, calf, stable). 
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A GREAT INVENTOR 

You should be able to read such a selection as this quickly 
and accurately. When you have finished try to recall the 
substance of the selection under the headings given at the end. 

All through the winter of 1844-45, a young man, poorly 
dressed and often hungry, worked for long hours in a cold, 
bare attic in Cambridge, Massachusetts, building a machine 
that few except himself had any faith in. Even the attic 
did not belong to him, but to a schoolmate, who for old 
time's sake had taken him and his family into his home until 
llie young inventor should realize his dream. 

The inventor was Elias Howe, Jr., and the man who 
sheltered him and his family during that winter wias George 
Fisher, a dealer in fuel. Wherever Howe's riarnef is known 
that of Fisher, too, deserves to be known and honored, fbr 
the history of invention can show few examples of finer 
friendship or of assistance more timely. 

That winter was not the beginning, for Howe had been 
nursing his vision for some time; nor was it by any means 
the end, for years of poverty and discouragement were to 
follow; but it was the turning point. It enabled the young 
inventor — ^he was then only twenty-five years old — to com- 
plete the model on which he received his patent; a model 
so well thought out and so accurately constructed that it 
still stands virtually unexcelled as the original working 
modd of a great invention. The dream had come true. 
By May both Howe and Fisher were wearing woolen suits 
every seam of which had been sewed on the new machine. 

It is a tradition that Howe's first impulse toward his 
invention was the desire to free his wife from the drudgery 
of the needle. He used to watch the motions of her fingers 
for hours at a time. How great, then, must have been his 
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disappointment when, having set up his machine in Boston 
and having shown for weeks what it would do, he found 
himself confronted by ever increasing groups of angry tailors 
and seamstresses who denounced both hun and his mvention 
as instruments to rob them of their livelihood! 

To the people of that day the idea of a machine that would 
do the work of five women was too novel for them to see its 
importance, and for us of to-day it is too familiar for us 
always to realize it; but the sewing machine is one of the 
great, epoch-making inventions. It took industry out of 
the small shop and the domestic circle and put it into 
factories. It made possible good ready-made clothing for 
men, women and children. It created the great national 
shoe trade and the leather-goods industry. It offered a new 
means of livelihood to millions of women and lightened the 
domestic labors of millions of others. The machine cost 
three hundred dollars in 1845. To-day it is so cheap that 
there are few families in which it does not have a place. 

With all the changes and improvements that time has 
brought, Howe's fundamental principle has held its own, 
and it is his name that will always be associated with the 
invention of the sewing machine. He died comparatively 
young — at the age of forty-eight — and his poor wife did not 
live to see even the beginning of his prosperity; but he 
should not be forgotten as long as clothing made on sewing- 
machines continues to be worn. 

— Adapted from " The Youth's Companion'\ 



The following outline will help you to recall the substance 
of this selection: 
Elias Howe's struggle to build his model of a sewing machine* 
Opposition of tailors and seamstresses. 
What the sewing machine has done. 
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THE SYMPATHY OF LINCOLN 

Read this story through as quickly as you can, but not so 
quickly that you fail to understand it thoroughly. When you 
have finished, raise your hand and your teacher will make a 
record of the time it has taken you to read it. When nearly 
all of your classmates have finished, your teacher will call upon 
you to tell or write the story. If you write it, simply give the 
bare facts so as to show that you have read and understood- 

Do you know the story of William Scott, private? He 
was a boy from a Vermont farm. There had been a long 
march, and the night succeeding it he had stood on picket. 
The next day there had been another long march, and that 
night William Scott had volunteered to stand guard in the 
place of a sick comrade who had been drawn for the duty. 
It was too much for William Scott. He was too tired. He 
had been found sleeping on his beat. 

The army was at Chain Bridge. It was in a dangerous 
neighborhood. Discipline must be kept. William Scott 
was apprehended, tried by court-martial, and sentenced tp 
be shot. News of the case was carried to Lincoln. William 
Scott was a prisoner in his tent, expecting to be shot next 
day. But the flaps of his tent were parted, and Lincoln 
stood before him. Scott said: "The President was the 
kindest man I had ever seen ; I knew him at once by a 
Lincoln medal I had long worn. I was scared at first, for 
I had never before talked with a great man; but Mr. Lincoln 
was so easy with me, so gentle, that I soon forgot my fright. 
He asked me all about the people at home, the neighbors^ 
the farm, and where I went to school, and who my school- 
mates were. Then he asked me about mother and how 
she looked; and I was glad I could take her photograph 
from my bosom and show it to him. He said how thankful 
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I ought to be that mother still lived, and how, if he were in 
my place, he would try to make her a proud mother, and 
never cause her a sorrow or a tear. I cannot remember it 
all, but every word was so kind. He said nothing yet 
about that dreadful next morning; I thought it must be 
that he was so kind-hearted that he didn't like to speak of 
it. But why did he say so much about my mother and 
my not causing her a sorrow or a tear, when I knew that 
I must die the next morning? But I supposed that was 
something that would have to go unexplained; and so I 
determined to brace up and tell him that I did not feel a 
bit guilty, and ask him wouldn't he fix it so that the firing 
party would not be from our regiment. That was going 
to be the hardest of all — ^to die by the hands of my comrades. 

Just as I was going to ask him this favor, he stood up, 
and he says to me: " 'My boy,' he said, 'stand up here 
and look me in the face.' 

" I did as he bade me. 

" 'My boy,' he said, 'you are not going to be shot to-mor- 
row. I believe you when you tell me that you could not 
keep awake. I am going to trust you and send you back 
to your regiment. But I have been put to a good deal of 
trouble on your account. I have had to come up from 
Washington when I have got a great deal to do; and what 
I want to know is, how are you going to pay my bill?' 

"There was a big lump in my throat; I could scarcely 
speak. I had expected to die, you see, and had kind of 
got used to thinking that way. To have it all changed in 
a minute! But I got the lump crowded down, and managed 
to say: 'I am grateful, Mr. Lincoln! I hope I am as grate- 
ful as ever a man can be to you for saving my life. But it 
comes upon me sudden and unexpected like. I didn't lay 
out for it at all; but there is some way to pay you, and I 
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will find it after a little. There is the bounty in the savings 
bank; I guess we could borrow some money on the mortgage 
of the farm.' There was my pay; that was something, 
and if he would wait until pay-day I was sure the boys 
would help; so I thought we could make it up if it wasn't 
more than five or six hundred dollars. 

" ' But it is a great deal more than that/ he said. 

"Then I said I didn't just see how, but I was sure I 
would find some way — if I lived. 

"Then Mr. Lincoln put his hands on my shoulders, and 
looked into my face as if he was sorry, and said : ' My boy,, 
my bill is a very large one. Your friends cannot pay it^ 
nor your bounty, nor the farm, nor all your comrades* 
There is only one man in all the world who can pay it, and 
his name is William Scott. If from this day William Scott 
does his duty, so that, if I was there when he came te die^ 
he could look me in the face as he does now, and say, "I 
have kept my promise, and I have done my duty as a soldier," 
then my debt will be paid. Will you make that promise 
and try to keep it?' " 

The promise was given. Thenceforward there never was 
a better soldier than William Scott. And after one of the 
awful battles of the Peninsula, when he was shot all to 
pieces, he said: "Boys, I shall never see another battle* 
I haven't much to say. You all know what you can tell 
them at home about me. I have tried to do the right 
thing. If any of you ever have the chance I wish you 
would tell President Lincoln that I have never forgotten 
the kind words he said to me at the Chain Bridge; that I 
have tried to be a good soldier a[nd true to the flag; that I 
should have paid my whole debt to him if I had lived; 
and that now, when I know that I am dying, I think of his 
kind face and thank him again, because he gave me the 
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chance to fall like a soldier in battle, and not like a coward 
by the hands of my comrades." 

What wonder that Secretary Stanton said, as he gazed 
upon the tall form and kindly face of Lincoln when he lay 
smitten by the assassin's bullet. ''There lies the most 
perfect ruler of men who ever lived. " 

The most of this story is told in William Scott's language as 
he would have told it to his comrades. How do you think it 
Would have made them feel toward the President and the flag? 
Can you tell the class any other stories of great men? 

THE FIRST AMERICAN 

Another fine tribute to Lincoln was paid in a poem written by 
James Russell Lowell after the martyred President's death. 
Here is a part of the poem. See if you can tell why the poet 
calls Lincoln "the first American". 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to be. 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes! 
These all are gone, and standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagaciousi, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
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THINKING 

Arrange your paper with your name on the first and your 
grade on the second line. Beginning with the fourth line, 
write in the margin the figures 1 to 7. 

1. A poimd of feathers is measured by avoirdupois weight 
and weighs sixteen ounces. A pound of gold is measured by 
Troy weight and weighs twelve ounces. Yet gold is one of 
the heaviest of metals, whereas feathers are so light that 
they are blown about by the slightest movement of the air. 

Which is the heavier, a pound of feathers or a poimd of gold? 
Write your answer on the first line. 

2. life insurance companies have higher rates the older an 
applicant for insurance may be, and the age for the purpose 
is always considered to be the age at the nearest birthday. 
If I was bom in October, what is the latest month in which I 
can take out insurance without increasing my rate? Write 
your answer on the second line. 

3. A certain i)oisonous gas which was lighter than air escaped 
from a broken bottle in a chemical laboratory. If the student 
who was working in the laboratory could best escape the 
effects of the gas by lying on the floor, write the word dotvn 
on the third line. If he could best escape by climbing a ladder 
which was in the room, write the word up there. 

4. "Break, break, break 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me." 

If you think the i)oet's thoughts as he wrote these lines were 
cheerful and gay, make a cross on the first line. If you think 
they were sombre and sad, make a dash there. 

5. A lawn is to have a pathway laid in it. The pathway 
costs twenty cents a square foot to lay. The lawn costs thirty 
cents a square foot to grade and sow grass seed. If you think 
it would save money to make the pathway four feet wide 
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instead of three feet wide, write the word yes in the fifth line. 
If not, write no there. 

6. The fireman saw a signal of distress from an upper win- 
dow. Not thinking of the terrible risk he dashed into the 
smoke of the lower hall, his mind bent upon saving the vic- 
tim of the flames. Write on the sixth line one of the four 
following words which best describes the fireman. 

strong brave intelligent handsome 

7. Below is a list of ten words. Arrange them in alphabeti- 
cal order, and write in the space below the seventh line. 

abbreviate deUght 

suburb precaution 

previous withered 

majority examples 

attention hundred 

PLAYING THE GAME 

The following paragraphs are to be used for a test of memory 
and understanding. You should all begin to read the first one 
at the same moment. Your teacher will call "time" in forty 
seconds. The moment she speaks, close your book. You will 
be asked to write the substance of the paragraph or to stand 
before the class and tell about it without any questions or sug- 
gestions. After you have finished the first you will go on with 
the second and the third. 

This is a game to play. Be a good sport and play fair.. 

Damaged Boat, Well Loaded, Towed to Port, 

Bottom Up 
To the list of strange happenings at sea during the war 
may now be added an account of a schooner, loaded with 
salt herring, which was torpedoed not long since by a 
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German submarine. The owners assumed that the vessel 
and its valuable cargo were lost. It developed, however, 
that though the craft was capsized by the torpedo, both it 
and the barrels of fish which it contained were saved and 
damaged but little. Instead of sinking, the schooner 
remained afloat upside down, and in that position was 
towed into a Canadian port. Eventually 80 per cent of the 
fish were recovered in perfect condition, and placed on the 
market. — Courtesy of ''Popular Mechanics". 

Town Features Water Fight on July Fourth 

In the mountain town of Ouray, Col., they celebrate 
Fourth of July with water instead of fireworks. "Scrub" 
teams, of opposing volunteers arm themselves with fire 
hose of regulation size, and bombard each other with tor- 
rents of icy water, forced from the city hydrants at 140-lb. 
pressure. The team which finally abandons its hose nozzle 
and takes to flight acknowledges defeat, and the successful 
contestanjts shout a loud "Ouray!" Sometimes it takes 
over an hour to reach a decision. 

— Courtesy of *'Popuiar Mechanics'\ 

Cured Sugar-cane Tops Make Excellent Hay 

Himdreds of thousands of tons of sugar-cane tops that 
formerly went to waste are now being cured to produce an 
excellent grade of fodder, or hay, on the estates of a large 
sugar-refining company both in Hawaii and on the Pacific 
coast. Before the cane is hauled to the roller mills for 
extracting the juice, the tops are removed and piled in 
windrows for drying. The cured product is later stacked 
and baled. In quality it is similar to timothy hay, and is 
said to be even more nourishing than clover and alfalfa. 

— Courtesy of ''Popular Mechanics**. 
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SERIOUS FIRES 

Every fire starts with a small blaze that could easily be 
put out with a bucket of water in the first five minutes; 
but suppose the first five minutes are past and the fire has 
not been extinguished at the start and, therefore, cannot 
be put out easily. No, of course we don't like to think 
that such things can happen to us; we read about them in 
the papers, and sometimes we follow the engines to a place 
where some other family's house is on fire. Nevertheless, 
the people in that other family didn't expect to see their 
home in flames, either. Probably they didn't know what 
to do when the fire broke out, because they had never 
given the subject much thought. You are going to think 
about it now; then you will be prepared when you find 
yourself in a dangerous crisis. 

Suppose that you were to go to sleep some night, feeling 
perfectly safe, and wake suddenly to find the house full of 
smoke and every one rushing excitedly about. It is hard 
to think straight at such times unless you have made your 
plans in advance. 

Therefore, never go to bed without knowing the quickest, 
safest way to leave the house. If it is by a window, be 
sure that the window isn't locked, and that it is not too 
high for a jump ; if it is by a hall or stairway, be sure that 
you know every turn in the dark, whether to right or left, 
and that there is nothing to stumble over. 

It is dangerous to leave things standing about in halls, 
doorways, or on steps. Sometimes you will see city fire- 
escapes filled with boxes or fiower pots or other things. 
People who can be so criminally careless as that hardly de- 
serve to be saved; that kind of carelessness causes much 
destruction and costs many lives. 
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Look around in daylight, therefore, plan your escape, 
and make sure that the way is kept clear at all times. 

But that is not all; it is only the beginning. You may 
be the only cool-headed person in the house, and you must 
know how to give the alarm. If you find that you cannot 
put the fire out yourself, shout "Fire!" imless you happ^ 
to be in a crowded room. Of course, one should never call 
''Firel" in such a place, for fear of causing a panic. Such 
a proceeding has sometimes resulted in terrible loss of life. 
If you discover fire where many people are gathered, speak 
of it calmly, and tell them that there is no danger if they 
will but go quietly. 

The fire department is, of course, the best help to summon. 
Do you know where to find the nearest fire alarm? Do 
you know how to use it? If not, don't waste a single day 
before learning. Make yourself thoroughly familiar with 
its operation at once! There may be no time to stop and 
read directions when the fire comes. 

Not long ago, in a New York City apartment house, the 
elevator boy discovered a blaze, and rushed at once to the 
nearest alann box. He turned the handle and then hurried 
back to help people to escape. This boy was brave, and 
he kept his head, but he had never studied the directions 
on the alarm box. Turning the handle merely opened the 
door; it did not send in the alarm, for there was a hook 
to pull after the door was opened. Consequently, the fire 
engines did not come imtil the alarm had been sent in by 
some one who imderstood how to turn it in, and so much 
time had then been lost that the fire did a large amount 
of damage. 

Unless the alarm box is in the burning building, it is best 
to wait at the box in order to direct the firemen where to 
go. But perhaps you may wish to send the alarm by 
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telephone. Call the operator and merely say: ''I wish 
to report a fire/' Then she will connect you with the fire 
department. Always give the address when sending in a 
telephone alarm; some people get excited and merely give 
the name, thus causing delay. 

So much for alarms. Now let us go back to considera- 
tion of the fire. Here is some good advice from Chief 
Kenlon of the New York City Fire Department: 

''As soon as you discover that there is a fire in the house, 
go to the door of your room and, if it is closed, put your 
foot behind it and then open it cautiously, just enough so 
that you can see out. Don't throw the door open wide, 
because if the fire has been burning for some time there 
will be such a draft that you may not be able to get the door 
shut again, and in that case the fire will rush in and set 
everything in the room afire, including yourseK. If you 
find that there is a strong pressure against the door and 
that the fire is close, shut it and coolly consider what to do. 
It will be several minutes before that door will bum throu^, 
and in that time you can make a sheet into a rope and slide 
to the ground with it or you can throw the mattresses and 
pillows out of the window so that if you have to jump you 
will have something soft to fall on. Don't jump imtil it 
is absolutely necessary." 

Remember to close the door behind you when you are 
leaving a burning room, as that will ched^ the spread of the 
fire by cutting off the draught. 

Sometimes a hallway is so thickly filled with smoke that 
it looks as though it would be impossible to pass through, 
and yet it may be the only way to safety. Here is the best 
method for getting through: Tie a wet towel over your 
mouth and nose; then crawl along on your hands and knees, 
for the smoke is thinnest near to the floor. Say to yourself, 
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"I will keep cool; I will not get excited." That will help 
to keep you calm in spite of yourself. 

Always remember that when a fire has such a start that 
you cannot put it out, the most important thing is to 
save life. If no lives are in danger, you should save as many 
of the valuable things in the house as possible. Don't 
waste any time carrying out things of little value until you 
have made sure of the jewehy, silver, pictures, and such 
things, and never be foolish enough to throw breakable 
things out of the windows, as excited, frightened people 
sometimes do. 

Coolness, quickness, quietness, and knowledge of what to 
do, these are the valuable things to possess in a fire emer- 
gency, and there is not a boy or girl who reads these words 
but that may sometime be called upon to make use of them. 
Do not merely read these lessons, study them; make them 
a part of your knowledge. Then, if the test comes sud- 
denly, you will be prepared. 

Safety Rules in Serious Fires 

1. Make all your plans in advance. 

2. Never go to bed without knowing the quickest, safest 
way to leave the house. 

3. Keep the halls, stairs, doors, and fire-escapes free from 
obstruction. 

4. Give the alarm promptly by calling "Fire!" unless in 
a crowded room. 

5. In a crowded room give the alarm quietly and keep 
the people calm. 

6. Know where to find the nearest fire-alarm box, and 
study the directions in advance. 

7. Wait by the box, if it is outside of the burning building, 
so as to direct the firemen when they appear. 
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8. If you send a telephone alarm, call the operator, and 
say, " I wish to report a fire," and be sure to give the address. 

9. K your door is closed, put your foot behind it, and 
open it cautiously. Slam it shut if the fire threatens to 
rush in. 

10. If there is smoke, but no flame, in the hallway, tie a 
wet cloth around your mouth and nose, and crawl on your 
hands and knees if the smoke is dense. 

11. Close all doors that you pass, in order to keep the 
fire from spreading. 

12. Do not jump from a window imless it is absolutely 
necessary. It is better to tear a sheet into strips, tie the 
strips together into a rope, fasten one end of the rope 
securely, and slide to the ground. 

13. If you have to jump, throw out mattress and bedding 
to break your fall. 

14. Always save life before property. In saving property, 
take out the most valuable things first. 

15. Don't throw breakable things from the windows. 

16. Always keep your head. 

A fireman in one of our big cities was asked to talk to an 
eighth grade civics class. He said, " There is always danger from 
fire; but the best thing to do is to keep cool. And the best 
way to keep cool is to know beforehand just what to do." Do 
you see any connection between his words and this selection? 

Suppose your school caught fire, what should be done first? 
What other things should be done as soon as possible? 

Suppose, instead of your school, a building in the very near 
neighborhood was burning, would you do anything different? 

How often do you have a fire drill in your school? Can you 
think of a way to improve the drill? 

Try with the help of your classmates to make a set of " Safety 
Rules for Fires in Our SchooV* 
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SCRATCHING SCALES OFF THE CHINESE 

DRAGON 

This story tells us about some of the strange superstitions 
of China. The Winston Simplified Dictionary defines a super- 
stition as follows: reverence for, and belief in, that which is 
unknown or mysterious; religious reverence for objects not 
worthy of worship; false worship or religion. 

Few are entirely free from superstitions. Among those that 
are common with us are the superstitions that Friday is an 
xmlucky day, and that something terrible will happen if thir- 
teen people sit down to dinner together. 

The Chinese are beginning to overcome their superstitions, 
but an established superstition usually outlives many genera- 
tions. 

Nestling in a valley of western China is the glorious 
village of Tai-wan. Just over the hills from the city flow 
the wide, muddy waters of the Yangtze. Each morning 
the inhabitants of the village come over the slope of the 
hill down to the banks of the stream to fill their water 
buckets. Then back again each trudges with his two 
buckets full, toiling up over the ascent and down again 
into the valley village. For a thousand years this weary, 
climbing route marked the path of the water systrai of 
Tai-wan. 

Then, one autumn day a boy went out from the mission 
primary school in the village to enter advanced institutions 
further down the river. This lad returned to his village a 
man, schooled in the science and learning of the West — 
taught to him in the Mission University. His departure 
from the village had been known only by his friends. His 
return was the occasion for a civic reception. But hardly 
had the glad voices around the tea tables fallen from their 
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strain of excitement when Chen, the returned, leaned across 
the table and spoke to the mayor. 

"Do you see/' he said, "that long line of water-bearers 
coming down over the hill from the river?'' 

"Yes," answered the mayor, "but why?" 
. "Because," said Chen, "they work too long and hard. 
Their backs are broken with their toil. The journey up 
and down keeps them so worn that they can do nothing 
but carry their buckets of water twice a day." 
But what would you do?" inquired the mayor. 
I would dig through that hill," replied his guest. "I 
would cut a road straight through from the village to the 
river. Then the work of the carriers would be light; they 
could give their extra time to other tasks, while the village 
would benefit by the saving of labor and toil." 

"A wonderful idea," gasped the mayor; "I'll order this 
road cut at once." And he did. 

For months the coolies dug that path in the hill, canying 
away the earth in their little shoulder-baskets. The road 
was completed and a great day of rejoicing was held. All 
the village flocked through the cut to the edge of the Yangtze. 
Now, they had an easy journey to their water and an open 
outlet to the people along that mighty stream. 

For two montiis the village of Tai-wan light-heartedly 
enjoyed the shortened journey for their water. But one 
day the Mayor complained of a sore on his nose. He 
called in a native physician. 

"Aha!" cried the antique doctor, "you have a boil on 
your nose." 

"Yes," admitted the mayor, "I have a boil on my nose." 

"And that is a deadly boil on your nose. That's the 
kind of a boil which the Dragon sends when you make him 
angry." 
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"What have I done to arouse the Dragon?" exclaimed 
the mayor, trembling. 

"You dug that road through that hill," answered the 
doctor. "When you made that road you angered the 
Dragon. You dug deep and you scraped some of the 
scales off his back. He lies buried in the earth and you 
struck him." 

But what can I do?" despairingly asked the mayor. 
Why do you ask?" replied the doctor. "There is only 
one thing you can do; order that road filled up again or 
you will not only have a boil on your nose but will be covered 
with sores." 

The doctor's argument prevailed. Order was given the 
next day to replace the earth which had been taken out. 

And if you go to the village of Tai-wan to-day you will 
again see a line of men and women trudging down the hill 
to fiOil two buckets with water from the great river, then 
toiling wearily back up over the hill and down the other 
slope into the little village. 

China's mineral resources have lain dormant during her 
generations of history simply because the Old Chinese have 
been fearful of irritating the Dragon. 

"It is not custom" and "The Dragon will get you if 
you don't watch out," have been the forbidding forces 
which effectually locked the entrance to China's metals. 

Marco Polo fu^t went to China in the eleventh century 
and reported on his return the possibilities of China's great 
resources. Ever since that time the western world has been 
on the qui vive for the nation's "earthly" wealth. In the 
later haK of the nineteenth century China enjoyed the 
reputation of being fabulously rich in mineral deposits. 
Scores of European and American firms fought feverishly 
for mining privileges. Many secured them, and the result 
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has been that during the last ten years the Chinese Govern- 
ment has spent nearly $10,000,000 in an effort to buy back 
these hastily granted concesdons. 

The mineral wealth of China has been greatly over-esti- 
mated by most writers and yet the latest available figures 
show that there are registered thousands of acres of mining 
property containing coal, iron, tin, gold, petroleum, etc. 

The greatest coal mining resources in the world lie in the 
hills of the province of Shansi. Baron Richtofen estimated, 
some fifty years ago, that there was coal enough in this one 
province to supply the markets of the world for two thousand 
years. However, as he was sent out from the Berlin 
Foreign Office, we now realize the "likely" exaggeration of 
this astonishing statement. 

Nevertheless, China does possess great beds of coal in 
every province. All these resources added together make 
so much that we could not imderstand the figures that would 
express it. Even then we could not be sure that China 
did not contain ten times as much as we had estimated. 
Some of this coal would be useful in America next winter. 

For fifteen years, the Chmese have been losing their fear 
of disturbing the Dragon of the earth and have started to 
mine quantities of coal under the direction of foreign 
experts. These amounts are increasing yearly, both for 
home consumption and export. We cannot expect, and 
indeed do not need to expect China to be our own distant 
coal bin. But China and Japan will need this resource, — 
and whoever controls it will control China's mdustrial 
future. 

There are approximately eleven companies mining coal in 
modem fashion in China. It is interesting to note that only 
four of these are under Chinese ownership, though the work 
in all of them is performed by Chinese labor. There are 
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in addition to these large companies, small local organiza- 
tions in scattered villages and towns which go to the primi- 
tive mines and bring down in baskets only enough coal to 
supply the immediate needs of a few households. Walking 
over a range of mountains in West China a couple of winters 
ago, we found caves dug into the sides of the hills where 
the local miners went to gather their coal. They did not 
need to sink shafts but simply walked in and did their 
mining on a horizontal plane. 

In the Western Hills, twenty miles outside of Peking, we 
found Chinese doing their own mining in the same hill 
that a large British firm was beginning to exploit. But the 
Chinese were more canny than the British, for when the 
latter wanted to buy their mining rights, the Chinese said, 

"Oh, yes, gladly. You can mine the coal that is imder- 
neath us." 

The British started to dig while the Chinese dug. But 
when the water flowed in to hamper the mining of the 
Chinese th^ simply made a little deeper excavation to 
allow their water to flow down upon their British com- 
petitors. Then while the British pimiped, the Chinese 
mined coal. 

When it comes to iron, we flnd in the province of Shansi 
the oldest industry in the world. Though the Chinese have 
been afraid to dig very deeply, yet they have for generations 
scratched enough iron from the tops of the hills of the 
country to make crude shovels, plows, and mattocks. They 
are now beginning to dig into these hills to secure iron 
enough to compete in modem industry. 

The most important iron industry in China to-day is the 
Hanyehyping Iron Works, just across the river from Han- 
kow. This company, which controls the Hanyang Iron 
Works and the Tayeh coal fields down the river a little 
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distance, was founded about fifteen years ago. As you sail 
up the Yangtzei you will see on the left bank before reaching 
Hankow, what the boat captains call ''the iron hill". 
Crude ore yielding sixty per cent of good iron is mined 
from this yoimg moimtain. 

For a time the Hanyehyping Company paid yearly profits 
as high as twenty-five per cent. But in 1912 it nearly 
went on to the rocks and requested the Chinese govem- 
meat to take over its stock. The government delayed, 
however, and the Yokohama Bank came to the rescue. As 
a result we find the largest iron industry in China to-day 
under control of the Japanese. 

Japan has realized that she cannot forever be dependent 
upon the United States for her steel and has been making 
successful endeavors to get a firm hold on China's iron 
resources. Steel must be had to bridge rivers, to make 
raikoads, engines and cars; it must be had for the manu- 
facture of ships, automobiles, factories, and for the erection 
of buildings. This is an age of steel, and ihe eastern 
nations must be independent of the nations of the west in 
their possession of steel for every use. 

Japan realizes, therefore, that an intimate industrial 
alliance with China is necessary in order to safeguard her 
own future. If there is to be a future war in which Japan 
participates, she must secure near by the steel for the 
manufacture of guns and shells. Or, if there is to be an 
economic struggle for industrial supremacy after the war, 
she cannot spare ships enough to transport American pig 
iron across the Pacific. China's resources lie at her very 
door. The industrial question of the Far East is to-day, 
"Who will control China's iron? China or another?" 
Answer this question and I will tell you which nation will 
be greatest in the East to-morrow. 
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Tin is at present the most important metal produced in 
China. In 1915, six per cent of the world's total production 
was scratched off the Chinese Dragon, chiefly in the southern 
provinces of the country. Were it not for tin, America and 
Britain would have been seriously hampered in making the 
shells with which the World War was won. 

In the production of antimony, also, China's position is 
unique. Most people think of marriage when they read 
the name of this metal, but it has nothing at all to do with 
small Dan Cupid. It is a very valuable metal used in the 
manufacture of surgical instruments and in the making of 
certain alloys. For the last ten years China has produced 
more than half of the world's entire output of antimony, 
while in 1915 she furnished almost three-quarters of the 
total output of the globe. 

Oil has been prospected for and was thought to be one 
of China's large resources. The Standard Oil Company 
secured a concession from the Chinese government for the 
development of supposed petroleum resources in some of 
the northern provinces. The government was to be a 
large stockholder in the proposed corporation. But later 
investigations proved that the great expectations were 
unfounded. Oil used by the Chinese, therefore, continues 
to be an American product, and though the villagers of 
China light their mud huts with Standard oil, the petroleum 
of their own nation still lies pulsing through the veins of 
the Dragon. 

China is well supplied with gold, however. Her produc- 
tion three years ago was over 200,000 ounces. An American 
recently crossed the Pacific with an interesting German 
who was camouflaged as a Swiss, but who one day said in 
a conversation regarding the fall of Tsingtau, 

"We shall never forgive the Japs for driving us out." 
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This German had just completed a long jomney throng 
western and central China. He had in his pocket a nmnber 
of large gold nuggets which he had secured on the edge of 
some primitive Chinese mine. The American learned 
finally that he had been sent out there by the Berlin govern- 
ment to make an extensive survey of the resources of China 
in order to prepare the path for German investment. 

We cannot now know exactly the magnitude of China's 
industrial development during the next generation. We 
do know, however, that thousands of her yoimg men are 
going to school to learn the sciences of the West. And they 
are returning, like the student, Chen, to dig into the bowels 
of the earth. They have learned that the ancient Dragon 
is forever dead. They will dig their shafts all over China, 
and we shall early see coal and iron, gold and tin, with 
many other useful metals coming out from the heart of that 
earth. For the New Chinese have learned that the glint 
which comes as their shovels strike is not from the dreaded 
Dragon's scales, but from the edge of a magic mirror reflect- 
ing the glory of China's New Day. 

— James H. Lewis. 

1. Into what two distinct parts can this selection be divided? 

2. Write an appropriate title for each part. 

3. Why is the title at the beginning a good one to cover 
both parts? 

4. Look up the meaning of the word tradition. Show how 
filling up the tunnel through the hill illustrates the power of 
tradition. 

5. What two minerals are most essential in building machin- 
ery, railroads, automobiles, tools, etc.? Give a reason for your 
answer. 

6. Show how China's mineral wealth is related to the plans 
of Japan. 
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TANGLED SENTENCES 

This exercise gives you some sentences to be untangled. Read 
the directions carefully and try to follow them exactly. 

Beginning on the first line, in the margin, write the figures 
1 to 10 on your paper. 

Read the first tangled sentence below. If it were properly 
arranged it would tell us that — 

1. Columbus invented the lightning rod. 

Do not write this sentence on your paper, but if the st^te- 
ment is true, write the word tnie after figure 1 on the first line 
of your paper. 

If, however, you think this statement is not true, write the 
word false after figure 1 on your paper. 

In the same way complete the exercise by re-arranging the 
remaining sentences in your mind and by marking them true 
or false on your paper. Be sure to place each result after the 
proper number corresponding to the sentence under considera- 
tion. When you have finished, sign your name and grade at 
the bottom of your paper and wait quietly for the others. 

1. the rod invented Columbus lightning. 

2. often ranges a mountain are conmierce to hindrance. 

3. Franklin's time the in houses lighted by were elec- 

tricity. 

4. regions are desert the fitted for poorly human habi- 

tation. 

5. products of many important United States the sent 

are Europe to. 

6. important, is coal iron the for manufacture of. 

7. birds the every autumn to north fly cold the escape. 

8. Washington his with army train Yorktown by hurried 

to Comwallis shut to in. 
9; is longest Mississippi the the river South America in. 
10. bom not was in Lincoln England. 
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A STAR FOR THE FLAG 

Tradition tells us that this is how Betsy Ross -made the stars 
for the first American Flag. If you fold the papers properly, 
one snip of the scissors will give you a good five-pointed star. 

1. Fold a square piece of 
paper in half as indicated by 
the dotted, line (Figure 1). 
You do not need to draw the 
dotted lines or mark the letters. 
They are only to make the di- 
rections clearer. 







rioune x 




2. Holding the paper with 
the folded edge at the top, find 
the center of the right hand 
side. Place a dot (marked X 
in Figure 2) just a little below the center. Then fold the 
paper again as indicated by the dotted line in Figure 2, so 
that the comer A falls just over the point X. 

3. Now fold over the left hand comer 
so that the edge marked B (Figure 3) 
falls on 
the edge 
marked 
C. 




riouRC. d 




Fl«yBJL^^^ 
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4. Fold back the comer D 
(Figure 4.) This leaves us a 
paper folded like Figure 5. 

5. Finally cut across the dotted line in Figure 5 and upon un- 
folding the paper, we find that we have our five-pointed star. 
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WHAT THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS DID 

Read this carefully. At the end of three minutes you will 
be asked to close your book and write as many of the items as 
you can remember. 

Divide the items into two classes, under two headings: 
I. Legislation fof war time. 
II. Legislation for peace time. 

Made two declarations of war — one against Germany and 
one against Austria-Hungary. 

Raised by the enactment of a selective service act the 
largest army this country has ever known. 

Passed appropriation bills — ^mostly for war purposes — 
totaling approximately $57,000,000,000, the equivalent of 
$570 for every man, woman and chUd in the United States. 

Enacted the greatest tax law in parliamentary history, 
levying $10,000,000,000 in two years. Authorized bond 
issues to the amount of $22,000,000,000. 

Appropriated $2,884,000,000 to create an American mer- 
chant marine, the largest in the world. 

Authorized the taking over of railroads and the telegraph 
and telephone systems of the nation as a war emergency. 

Created an American military air service and launched 
an aerial postal service. 

Passed the largest army appropriation bill — ^totaling 
$12,000,000,000— any country ever adopted. 

Placed on the statute books 300 public laws and forty- 
eight public resolutions. 

Passed the resolution for a national prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Defeated the woman suffrage amendment. 

Conducted twenty-six congressional investigations. 
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MONTICELLO 

In these days of apartments and the scarcity of servants 
it is hard to believe that there ever was a time when families 
lived in great rambling houses with scores of rooms and 
dozens of servants to perform the many tasks that such 
houses provided. But, nevertheless, In just such homes 
lived hxmdreds of people in the old colonial days. You 
have, of course, heard of Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington, that now belongs to the National Government 
and may be visited by a very short journey from the Capital 
City of Washington. 

It was a fashion in those days to name homes of this kind 
and indeed they were worthy of special names, for people 
rarely moved and children and grandchildren continued to 
reside in the old homestead of their fathers. 

Some of you may have been so fortunate as to have seen 
this old mansion with its spacious grounds sloping down to 
the banks of the Potomac River. At least you have seen 
pictures of the house \\ith its pillared porch so characteristic 
of colonial times. 

Just such a house was Monticeho, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson. You, of course, know that Jefferson was, next to 
Washington, the most distinguished of Virginia's many 
famous sons. He was accustomed from boyhood to live in 
surroundings of wealth and culture. The Jefferson home 
"Shadweir* was a fine type of colonial dwelling and it was 
here that Thomas lived when he began his law practice as 
a very young man. His father's death some years before 
had made him the head of the family and he probably had 
no other thought than to live all his life at ''ShadweU". 
But two years after he began his practice the home burned. 
Fires in those days were usually disastrous. Buildings were 
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built chiefly of wood. Water had to be carried to the fire in 
buckets and even with the many servants there were seldom 
enough people to fight the flames effectively. Such was 
the fate of Jefferson's home, which burned to the ground 
in spite of all the efforts to save it. 

Jefferson was away from home at this time and when he 
heard the news he at once inquired for his books which he 
prized more highly than anything else. They were lost, but 
he began at once to collect another library and later in his 
life had such a collection that he was able to sell it to Con- 
gress for twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Jefferson had at this time met the girl who was to become 
his wife. Martha Skilton was the daughter of wealthy 
parents and well fitted to be the mate of a distinguished 
and learned man. 

To prepare for his bride Jefferson began the building of 
a new home which he called "Monticello'', which means in 
Italian "Little Moimtain". The site was a low hill com- 
manding one of the finest views in Virginia and the house 
was worthy of its location. Before it was fully completed 
Jeflferson moved his family to "Monticello" and two years 
later brought his bride there. 

The day of the wedding, January 1, 1772, was cold and 
blitak. Immediately after the ceremony bride and bride- 
gr X)m set out on the journey to Monticello. Snow began 
to fall and in time became so deep that the carriage in which 
they were riding was no longer able to proceed. Thomas 
and Martha then mounted horses and continued their 
journey through the blinding snow. At last they arrived 
at the mansion. It was late at night and the servants were 
asleep. They were awakened, however, by the whip handles 
upon the great door and soon cheerful fires were burning 
to welcome the bride to Monticello. 
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It was not long before the master of that house was to 
write the ''Declaration of Independence", the original of 
which may still be seen in his clear firm hand. Ambassador 
to France, Governor of Virginia, Secretary of State, and 
President were some of the more distinguished titles destined 
to fall to Thomas Jefferson and Monticello became famous 
throughout the whole country. On several occasions as 
many as fifty persons stayed over night imder its hospitable 
roof and it had the reputation of being the handsomest of 
the many fine estates of those times. 

— Albert Lindsay Rowland. 



ANOTHER NONSENSE TEST 

You will need but a small piece of paper in order to solve this 
test. Read the directions very carefully and be sure to do 
exactly as they demand. 

If your middle name is Algerton, or if you are more than 
seventy-six years of age, write your first name in the usual place, 
but if not write it in the lower left-hand comer. 

At the top of your paper write "east" no matter whether the 
sun rises there or not, and if Thanksgiving comes in November 
put a triangle in the center of your paper, but if not, put a circle 
there or else a square. 

At the bottom of your paper, write a wrong answer to the 
first of the following questions: 

1. Who invented the cotton-gin? 

2. What great event occurred in the year 1776? 

Do not answer the second question unless you have skipped 
the first, but if you know the answer, make a cross in the upper 
left hand comer of your paper, but if you do not know, make 
three crosses there. 
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ROOSEVELT'S IDEAS ON CHURCH GOING 

The late Theodore Roosevelt was a faithful church attendant. 
Whether at his country home or in the busy press of presiden- 
tial duties he made it the practice of his life to attend divine 
services. An excuse did not keep this great American from 
Sunday worship; it had to be a reason of real consequence. 

His views on church going are stated here in his own words. 

In this actual world a churchless community, a com- 
munity where men have abandoned and scoffed at or ignored 
their religious needs, is a community on the rapid down grade. 

Church work and church attendance mean the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of feeling some responsibility for others. 

There are enough holidays for most of us. Sundays 
differ from other holidays in the fact that there are fifty- 
two of them every year. Therefore, on Sundays go to churdi. 

Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that one can 
worship the Creator in a grove of trees, or by a running 
brook, or in a man's own house. But I also know, as a 
matter of fact, that the average man does not thus worship. 

He may not hear a good sermon at church. He will hear 
a sermon by a good man who, with his good wife, is engaged 
all the week in making hard lives a little easier. ^ 

He will listen to and take part in reading some beautiful 
passages from the Bible. And if he is not familiar with the 
Bible, he has suffered a loss. 

He will take part in singing some good hymns. 

He will meet and nod or speak to good, quiet neighbors. 
He will come away feeling a little more charitable 
toward the world. 

I advocate a man's joining in church work for the sake 
of showing his faith by his works. 

— Courtesy of "Association Men". 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS 

Here is another lesson to think over to yourself. Probably 
bojrs fall thoughtlessly into habits of carelessness about prop- 
er^. But habits are formed from what often appear small 
beginnings. Measure yourself and your school by the standards 
suggested here. 

Regard for the rights of property is an acquired habit. 
Among animals generally the stronger takes from the 
weaker. The child naturally takes whatever comes to hand, 
until taught not to do so. Doubtless primitive man did 
not differ from the other animals in this respect. But 
society, through custom and law, has imdertaken to safe- 
guard the ownership of property, so that the weak as well 
as the strong may fed that his property is secure. 

Each morning's paper tells of defaulting bank cashiers, 
grafting public officers, or petty thieves brought before 
courts of law. It is plain that the habit of honesty as 
regards property must be firmly established to enable us 
to stand strongly against the temptations that confront us 
in the complex life of business and politics. It is probable 
that most dishonest persons are not detected in the first 
offense; but have formed habits of dishonesty, often with 
small beginnings the real nature of which was not at the 
time appreciated. Boys and girls in school, as treasurers 
of classes or other organizations, are sometimes careless in 
handling funds. A manager of an athletic team makes 
personal use of money in his hands, intending to replace it 
later. At the end of the season, he finds it inconvenient 
to do this, and rather than acknowledge the fact, he conceals 
his fault by making a false accounting. How does he differ 
from the cashier who uses funds of his bank for personal 
investment, intending to replace them later? 
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People frequently have different standards in dealing 
with the property of individuals and with that of corpora- 
tions or of the public at large. Slugs are frequently found 
in the cash boxes of public telephones. Men deliberately 
evade the payment of fares in crowded cars. Railroads 
charge no fare for infants and half-fare for children below 
a certain age. Parents often thus secure rates for children 
above the specified ages. Does it make any difference 
whether the ticket-seller or conductor inquires the child's 
age? Is one under less obligation to pay fare for the child 
than to pay his grocer's bill? 

Pupils are likely to use the books or other articles pro- 
vided by the school less carefully than they would if they 
were their own. Often there is wanton destruction of school 
or other public property in the celebration of victories. 
Can you justify this? Does the fact that many are involved 
furnish any justification?* 

Merchants sometimes employ short weight or measures. 
A clerk often knowingly conceals defects in goods from 
purchasers. What should an honest boy do if his employer 
expects him to do this? Should the fear or certainty that 
he will lose his job if he refuses make any difference? 

In school the term ''swiping" is frequently applied to acts 
which elsewhere would be called ''stealing". Articles of 
clothing, athletic material, books, etc., are often taken by 
those who know that they do not belong to them. School 
lockers are sometimes forcibly entered and articles are taken 
from them. 

In the famous Rugby School in England there are no 
lockers in the gymnasium and each boy's equipment is hxmg 
on a peg. In the cricket clubhouse the valuable tog^ for 
playing the game are placed in & ^ther bag, imlodced but 
marked with the owner's initials, and arranged on long 
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tables in an open room. It is evident that the knowledge 
that an article belongs to another boy is sufficient to assure 
its safety. Would your football togs or other property be 
safe if similarly left improtected? If not, how do you 
accoimt for the difference between your school and Rugby? 
What do you think would imiM'ovo the condition? Do you 
think that boys in school are as honest as their fathers in. 
business? 

— Adapted from "Problems of Boyhood", 

by Franklin Winslow Johnson. 
Courtesy of the University of Chicago Press. 

Questions 

1. If the standards of your school are not as good as those 
of Rugby, whose fault is it? 

2. What are some of the possible results which might come 
from the practice of " swiping " ? 

3. Would it not be most desirable to secure in your school 
such a clearly defined code of honor that no one would think 
of taking what he knew was not his own? 

4. What can you do to establish such a tradition? 

5. Do you realize that in some of these cases you may be able 
to do some things that your teacher or principal can't do? 

OUR MOST PRECIOUS PROPERTY 

There is a kind of property more valuable than anything you 
can buy with money. It is this property which you steal when 
you repeat an unkind or an untrue story about somebody else. 
Shakespeare knew this fact more than three hundred years ago, 
for he wrote, 

"Who steals. my purse steals trash, 
But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed." 
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THE NAME OF FRANCE 

Here- is another poem that you should learn by heart. Your 
admiration for France will grow as you study history and learn 
what she has done to help in the long struggle for Freedom, 
Brotherhood, Equal Right. This poem is a splendid tribute 
to a nation that has always been a friend to America. 

Give us a name to fill the mind 
With the shining thoughts that lead mankind, 
The glory of learning, the joy of art, — 
A name that tells of a splendid part 
In the long, long toil and the strenuous fight 
Of the human race to win its way 
From the feudal darkness into the day 
Of Freedom, Brotherhood, Equal Ri^t,— 
A name like a star, a name of light. 
I give you France! 

Give us a name to stir the blood 
With a warmer glow and a swifter flood. 
At the touch of a courage that knows not fear, — 
A name like the soimd of a trumpet, clear, 
And silver-sweet, and iron-strong. 
That calls three million men to their feet. 
Ready to march, and steady to meet 
The foes who threaten that name with wrong, — 
A name that rings like a battle-song. 
I give you France! 

Give us a name to move the heart 
With the strength that noble griefs impart, 
A name that speaks of the blood outpoured 
To save mankind from the sway of the sword, — 
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A name that calls on the world to share 
In the burden of sacrificial strife 
When the cause at stake is the world's free life 
And the rule of the people everywhere, — 
A name like a vow, a name like a prayer. 
I give you France! 

— From " The Red Flower'^ by Henry van Dyke. 
Copyright, 1917, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 

• 

Of coyrse you all know about the wonderful statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World which stands in New York Harbor. 
It was presented to America by the French government in 
commemoration of the centenary of American independence. . 

Doctor van Dyke's poem was addressed to the statue just 
after the gov^runent of the United States had declared war 
against Germany. At the outbreak of the World War Doctor 
van Dyke was United States minister to Holland. Through the 
months when Belgium and France and England were holding 
back the enemy. Doctor van Dyke was near enough to the war 
to feel its horrors and to admire the heroism of the Allies. 

Thou warden of the western gate, above Manhattan Bay, 
The fogs of doubt that hid thy face are driven clean away: 
Thine eyes at last look far and clear, thou liftest high thy 

hand 
To spread the light of liberty world-wide for every land. 

No more thou dreamest of a peace reserved alone for thee. 
While friends are fighting for thy cause beyond the guardian 

sea: 
The battle that they wage is thine; thou fallest if they fall; 
The swollen flood of Prussian pride will sweep unchecked 

o'er all. 
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cruel is the conquer-lust in HohenzoUem brains: 
The paths they plot to gain their goal are dark with shame- 
ful stains; 
No faith they keep, no law revere, no god but naked Might; — 
They are the foemen of mankind. Up, Liberty, and smite! 

Britain, and France, and Italy, and Russia newly bom, 
Have waited for thee in the night. Oh, come as comes 

the mom ! 
Serene and strong and full of faith, America, arise. 
With steady hope and mighty help to join thy brave Allies. 

O dearest country of my heart, home of the high desire. 
Make clean thy soul for sacrifice on Freedom's altar-fire: 
For thou must suffer, thou must fight, until the war-lords. 

cease. 
And all the peoples lift their heads in liberty and peace. 

— From " The Red Flower" by Henry van Dyke. 
Copyright, 1917, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Doctor van Dyke is one of the most distinguished American 
authors. He has written many poems and stories that have 
given inspiration to millions of readers. We want you to read 
some of his stories now, and as you grow older to read many 
more of his stories and poems. 

When you go to the public library, read some of the following 
of Henry van Dyke's stories, and, if you like them, ask the 
librarian to suggest others. "The Blue Flower", "The Last 
Word", "The First Christmas Tree", "A Brave Heart", "The 
Lost Boy". 

Here are a few of his lines that are worth learning. 

This is the gospel of labour — ring it, ye bells of the kirk — 
The Lord of Love came down from above, to live with the 
men who work. 
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This is the rose that he planted, here in the thorn-cursed 

soil — 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessingof 

Earth is toil. 

— Henry van Dyke. 
From ''The Toiling ofFdix and Other Poems". 
Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

MISPLACED 

Arrange your paper as usual, numbering the lines from 1 to 6. 

In each of the lists below there is a word that does not seem 
to belong with the other words at all. Read the first list of 
words. If we omitted the word rope, we would have left a 
good list of fruits. Write the word rope after figure 1 on your 
paper. In like manner pick out the word that is out of place 
in each remaining list and write it after the proper figure on 
your paper. 



1. 


2. 


3. 


apple 


telephone 


quarter-deck 


peach 


inventor 


warship 


rope 


wireless 


sailing vessel 


pear 


telegraph 


ocean liner 


grape 


ocean cable 


canal boat 


orange 


mail 


yacht 


4. 


5. 


6. 


modesty 


cow 


Boston 


honesty 


horse 


San Francisco 


hero 


• 

tiger 


New Orleans 


courage 


sheep 


Chicago 


uprightness 


dog 


Texas 


truth 


cat 


St. Louis 
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PROVERBS 

An Exercise in Meanings 

Arrange your paper as usual, numbering the lines from 1 to 10. 

Every country has its own proverbs and sajangs of its wisest 
men. The proverbs of several countries may sound quite 
different, but very often *teach the same lesson. The proverbs 
below are arranged in two columns. The first column is 
niunbered from 1 to 10. The proverbs of the second column 
are not numbered, but are so selected that for every one in the 
first column there is a corresponding one in the second that 
is very similar in meaning. These proverbs might well be 
grouped in pairs. 

Look at the first one in the second group. It teaches the 
same lesson as number 3 in the first group. Therefore write 
it after figure 3 on your paper. 

Now look at the last one in the second column. It corres- 
ponds in meaning to number 5 in the first coliunn. Write it 
aft^ figure 5 on your paper. 

In this manner finish the exercise by writing the remaining 
proverbs of the second column after the number of the cor- 
responding proverb of the first column. 

1. Do not overwork a willing Birds of a feather flock 

horse. together. 

2. The rat that has but one Fore-sight is better than 

hole is soon caught. hind-sight. 

3. A man is known by the com- An empty vessel maketh 

pany he keeps. the most sound. 

4. Few are the friends of ad- While the cat's away the 

versity. mice will play. 

5. Tiny sparks may start a Do not kill the goose that 

great fire. lays the golden eggs. . 

6. Do not put off till to-morrow Do not carry all your eggs 

what can be done to-day. in one basket. 
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7. The prudent man looks be- Rats desert a sinking ship. 

fore he leaps. 

8. The eye of the master is bet- An ounce of prevention 

ter than his two hands. is worth a pound of cure. 

9. Shallow brooks are noisy. Procrastination is the thief 

of time. 

10. Do not lock the stable after A tiny leak will sink a 

the horse is stolen. great sHip. 

GENERAL PERSHING TEACHES SELF-CONTROL 

This is easy reading. Can you read it in one minute and 
answer the questions at the end? 

Long before the World War was ever dreamed of, while 
Gene^ Pershing was still only a young lieutenant, he was 
assigned to the University of Nebraska as military instructor, 
and during his stay did so much to raise the standard of 
military efficiency among the students there that the Uni- 
versity Cadet Corps became one of the best outside of 
West Point. / 

Col. William Hayward, commander of the 15th New 
York Infantry during the World War, was in those early 
days but a student in the cadet corps. He tells this story 
to show how Lieutenant Pershing instilled much of the real 
soldier's discipline, which is only self-control, into his young 
student soldiers. 

Col. Hayward says in an interview quoted in the "World's 
Work'': 

"At the annual encampments Pershing gave us intensive 
training which would have made any of the Plattsburgers 
take notice. He chased that battalion over the hills and 
the fields in the most approved maneuvers. He always 
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had a definite object in view, which we generally discovered 
before the maneuver was over. 

" We were esctended along a country road one day, firing 
on a masked battery in an orchard. We were firing by 
volleys. The conmiand in the old drill regulations of those 
days was: 'Load! Ready! Aim! Fire!' 

"Pershing was in command of the battalion, giving the 
commands. He gave: 'Load! Ready! Aim!' 

"And then walking along behind the line of prone cadets, 
he touched my foot with his, and said, just loud enough for 
me to hear: 

Fire your piece.' 

I banged away with my old rifle. Rrr-ip ! Up and down, 
on each side, went every piece in the battalion. Then the 
fun began. I was the only one .not in disgrace. Pershing 
ran bg^ck and forth, and inquired of the different cadets, 
with the finest sarcasm imaginable: 

" 'Did you hear the command, "Fire"?' 

" 'No, sir,' with a big gulp in the throat. 

" 'Then why did you fire?' 

" ' I heard some one else fire.' 

" 'Do you always do what you hear other people do?' 

"*' In this way we soon acquired fine discipline. After that 
incident, I think the heavens could have fallen without a 
single piece being discharged until the distinct command 
'Fire!' " 

1. Do you think General Pershing showed in this story that 
he und^^tood human nature? 

2. What trait of human nature does the story show he was 
familiar with? 

3. Did he expect the men to fire as they did? 

4. Do you ever do things just because other i)eople do them? 



MANDATORIES 

Read this selection very carefully. Do not make it a speed 
test. 

When you are through reading it, close your book and write 
an explanation of the term mandatories. 

After the World War, one of the new words that came 
intQ use was the word mandatories. In making th^ treaty 
of peace and planning the League of Nations, pne of the 
difficult problems was what to do with certain members of 
the family of nations. 

When a child becomes an orphan, or a young girl becomes 
entitled to property that she is not as yet competent to 
man^ige, or when a young man is a spendthrift, a guardian 
is appointed to act in his or her behalf. The Gefman 
colonies were like orphans, bereft of the parental csp:^ and 
the parental sternness that they had been accustomed to. 
There were imruly members of the family, like Turkey, and 
stunted or backward babies, like Albania. For these the 
Peace Conference planned that guardians, called manda- 
tories, should be appointed, whose duties should be like 
those of the civil guardian of a child. 

These people were evidently not yet capable of self- 
government; so they must be governed for their own good 
and their own profit, and in this way gradually developied 
and civilized. It was no longer thought right to seize terri- 
tory and establish colonies for gain at the expense of the 
ignorant natives. It was planned that the work of prepar- 
ing the disorderly or backward colonies and nations for 
peaceable self-government should be intrusted to selected 
powers that would administer the communities in their 
charge under the supervision and control of the league. 
The mandatories were not expected to use their power 
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harshly or corruptly. Should one of them do so, it would 
be removed and another guardian appointed. 

A League of Nations could perform no greater service to 
humanity than that of bringing light to men sitting in dark- 
ness, and of striking the fetters from those groaning under 
oppression. 

— Adapted from " The YtmOi's Companion". 

THE THINKER 

Here is a poem that seems to come right out of the rush and 
bustle and noise of a huge factory. As you read it, think of 
some factory or workshop which you have seen, the picture of 
which is suggested by these lines. If you get the thought of 
the poem, a factory will never again seem humdrum or 
commonplace to you. 

Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
. Back of the workshop's clamor 

The seeker may find the thought; 
The thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 

The drudge may fret and tinker. 

Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the thinker. 

The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or sabre. 

Each piece and part and whole 
Must go the brains of labor 

Which gives the work a soul! 
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Back of the motor's humming, 
* Back of the belts that smg, 
Back of the hammer's drummmg. 

Back of the cranes that swmg, 
There is the eye which scans them, 

Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind which plans them — 

Back of the brawn, the brain! 

• 

Might of the roaring boiler. 

Force of the engine's thrust. 
Strength of the sweating toiler. 

Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the schemer. 

The thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the job — ^the dreamer, 

Who's making the dream come true! 

— Berton Brale^. 
Courtesy of George H. Daran Company. 

Questions 

1. What three people are needed to make a machine work? 

2. Is the laborer who is not also a thinker likely to advance? 

3. Make a list of the things you can see in a factory that are 
mentioned in the poem. 

4. How can a workman keep himself from being a meredrudge? 

5. Are there other "jobs" besides one in a factory that need 
the "'brains of labor"? Give as many illustrations as you can. 
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AN AMERICAN WIZARD 

Here is an encyclopedia account of a great man of whom you 
have all heard. Do not read it through at first, but use it to 
get i^ractice in finding out important facts quickly. 

1. What important improvement has Edison made in the 
telegraph? Time, two minutes. 

2. Mention five inventions or improvements on existing 
mechanisms made by Edison. Time, two minutes. 

3. Tell of some of the honors that have come to Edison and 
give an incident that shows how important he considers such 
attention. Time, two minutes. 

4. Tell of an incident in his early career in which his interest 
in science caused a fire. Time, one minute. 

5. This article tells several interesting characteristics of 
Edison. See how much you can find out about his methods 
of work and his personal habits in three minutes. 



Thomas Alva Edison, familiarly 
known as the '^Wizard", is the great- 
est among the world's inventors, one 
of the very few men of all time who 
have devoted their Uves to inv^ition 
as a profession. The work of no 
other man in the field of electrical 
science approaches the extent and 
range of his activities, which have 
been solely in the direction of devices 
which have stimulated industry and 
forced advancement more rapidly in 
a decade than any other influence in 
like time in the history of the world. 

His birthplace was Milan, Ohio, 
but the greats part of his boyhood 
was spent in Port Huron, Mich. He 
began his career as a newsboy on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and his taste 
for experimenting led him to fit up a 
small laboratory in a compartment 



of a baggage car. His experiments 
were brought to an end by the over- 
turning of a bottle of. phosphorus 
which set the car on fire. He next 
studied telegraphy, and secured a 
position as telegraph operator at Port 
Huron. He began his career as an 
inventor in 1869; the stock ticker, 
the first product of his genius which 
was of commercial importance, was 
brought out in that year. 

The World's Debt to Edison.— The 
work of Edison includes so many 
great inventions and has built up so 
many industries that it is impossible 
to point out any one of his triumphs 
as his greatest. One of his first 
inventions was a machine for record- 
ing votes at elections, but after he had 
perfected it nobody wanted to use it. 
He than made up his mind that he 
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would never again spend his time on 
a device or machine which was not of 
immediate, practical use. Strict ad- 
herence to this rule is the reason why 
Edison's name is familiar the world 
over. He has not made great discov- 
eries in theoretical science, but he has 
appUed and developed to new uses 
the principles which other men have 
estabUshed. A partial Ust of the 
industries that have been built up 
wholly or in part on the inventions of 
Edison is here given to indicate the 
scope of his work: Electric lighting, 
brought to its high efficiency through 
his genius; manufacture of incandes- 
cent lamps; manufacture of electric 
fixtures; the development of etectric 
railwftys; manufacture of dynamos 
and electric motors; the telegraph, 
the efficiency of which he has wonder- 
fully increased; moving pictures; 
manttfaoture of the phonograph and 
theVaiHous forms of talking machine 
that'hafe sprung from it. 

Edibbn's inventions are the result 
of ahriost ceaseless industry and an 
active tma^ation. To a flatterer 
who ohce tried to compliment him on 
his achrevements, Edison replied that 
" Genius is about two per cent inspira- 
tion and ninety-eight per cent per- 
spiration". When he works, which 
is nearly all the time, he becomes 
unconscious of time and place. His 
absorption is at times so intense that 
it is accessary for someone to remind 
him that he must eat or sleep. He 
has said that up to 1902 he worked 
an average of nineteen and one-half 
hours daily ; since that time his work- 
ing day has averaged eighteen hours. 
His hietbit is not so much to do' without 



sleep as to "sleep when he wants to'\ 
He has worked without sleep for sixty 
hours, after which he hae taken sleep 
lasting eighteen hours or more and 
awakened refreshed. 

When a task is completed and he 
seeks a vacation he plays a& hard as 
he has worked and drives care entirely 
from his mind. Wlien he has con- 
ceived a new idea he reads everything 
obtainable relating to the subject; 
then, with the aid of his assistants, 
he makes a series of tests, no test 
being omitted that will aid in finding 
the best device for the purpose. One 
of the best examples of Edison's 
method in invention is the incandes- 
cent lamp. 

The Carbon Lamp. — It was Edison 
who in 1879 devised the first success- 
ful carbon filament lamp. This lamp 
consisted of a thread of carbon in a 
sealed glass gl6be from whidi the air 
had been pumped imtil only about a 
millionth part of the original air 
remained. Edison at first tried to 
make the thread of carbon by char- 
ring cotton thread, paper, wood — 
everything, in fact, that could be 
adapted to the purpose. Bamboo 
fiber was among the substances tried. 
It proved superior to the other mater- 
ials and he began a search for the best 
form of bamboo. Men were sent to 
all parts of ther world where bamboo 
grows and at the risk of their livtts 
•secured specimens of every known 
variety. The search cost about 
$100,000, and resulted in the adop- 
tion of a Japanese variety. 

For a number of years the carbon- 
ized fiber of the bamboo was used 
and th«i replaced by the '*«quirted" 
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filament. S.uch a filament is m^e by 
'/sqiiirting'' a solution of cellulose 
through glass jets into alcohol. The 
alcohol hardens, that is, it coagulates, 
the cellulose, and this is afterwards 
carbonized by heat. The ends of the 
carbon filament are soldered to two 
platinum wires which are sealed into 
glass and make connection with the 
electric current. (The cyclopedia arti- 
cle gives an interesting description of 
the tungsten and nitrogen lamps which 
can not be included in this book.) 

Edison's part in the development 
of the electric railway consists prin- 
cipally of his invention of a dynamo 
that is self-regulating, giving out more 
current to the line when more current 
is needed without change of voltage — 
the compound wound dynamo. Such 
a dynamo will furnish current for one 
car^or fora number of cars and adjust 
itself automatically to its load. 

The moving-picture camera and 
the machine for showing moving pic- 
tures on the screen are both inven- 
tions of Edison. The difficulty he 
overcame in perfecting the moving- 
picture camera was that of making 
twenty pictures a second in one 
camera. By means of the phono- 
graph and the moving-picture ma- 
chine he has provided entertainment 
for millions of people and opened up 
vast possibilities in the field of amuse- 
ment and education. By a process 
of combination, in 1914, he developed 
a machine ^hich would not only show 
the moving pictures but present dia- 
logue to accompany the action of the 
plot. This machine showed defects, 
and it was recalled to undergo further 
study and experimentation. 



Edispn's industry in invention is 
well illustrated in his development 
of the storage battery that bears his 
name. After a long series of tests, 
when the storage battery appeared to 
be a success, it was put on the market, 
but Edison continued to experiment 
with a view to improving it. After 
several thousand cells had been sold 
it was found that occasionally a cell 
would prove defective. The custom- 
ers were satisfied, but Edison w^as not. 
He shut down the factory, though it 
meant great loss, and for five years 
conducted experiments with the 
determination to improve it. The 
result was even better than he 
expected, and again the Edison bat- 
tery was put on the market. 

In the field of telegraphy Edison 
invented systems by which two, 
four and no:w six messages can be sent 
over one wire at the same time. In 
the telephone field Edison is the 
inventor of the carbon transmitter, 
which in a modified form is used to- 
day in practically all telephone sys- 
tems. After the beginning of the 
War of the Nations in 1914, Edison 
devoted considerable time to perfect- 
ing processes for making carbolic acid, 
benzol and other materials imported 
from Europe and not manufactured 
in America. 

The number of Edison's patents is 
more than 2,500; about 1,400 of these 
are registered in the United States, 
and neariy 1,200 in other countries. 
His laboratories and factories are in 
Orange, N. J., a few miles west of 
New York City. Edison belongs not 
to the United States alone, but to the 
world, and his modestly-won honors 
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are from many nations. In 1878, 
when his genius was in what proved 
its early stages of development, he 
was given the i4;>pointment of Cheva- 
tier of the L^on of Honor from 
France, and fourteen years later was 
made a Comnumder in the same 
Order. In 1892 Great Britain hon- 
ored him with the Albert Medal of 
the Society of Arts. In 1915 he 
received the Nobel Prize for physics, 
and was also appointed chairman of 
the Advisory Board of civilian inven- 
tors and engineers to consider plans 
for raising the efficiency of the 
United States Navy. While he 



appreciates the honors bestowed on 
him he will never wear medals, for a 
characteristic of Edison is his dislike 
of display. Often visitors who have 
taken medals to him have been met 
with what appeared to be scant 
oourteiQr. At one time a visitor 
called at his laboratory with a medal 
to present to Mr. Edison and asked 
him if he had any more. "Oh, yes," 
he rqilied, '' I have a couple of quarts 
more up at the house.^ His apparent 
bluntness meant oiAy that his work 
was of more importance to him than 
any number of medals. 



—Frcm " Ths World Book'\ 
Courtesy of W. F. Qtiarrie and Company. 

After you have used this article for drill in finding facts 
quickly, read it through carefully and prq)are to stand before 
the class and talk about Mr. Edison for one minute. 



MISFITS 

Arrange your paper as usual, numbering the lines from 1 to 5 
In each of the lists below, there are two words that seem to 
be out of place. In the first list, for example, the words 
CANADA and GEORGIA certainly do not belong with the list of 
American cities. Write these two words after figure 1 on 
your paper. In a similar fashion pick out the two misplaced 
words in each remaining group and write them on your paper. 

Boston inventor 

Canada discoverer 

Chicago letter 
New Orleans explorer 
Detroit wilderness 

Georgia doctor 



ticket 


mercy 


covenant 


audience 


justice 


agreement 


orchestra 


frighten 


contract 


assembly 


truth 


signature 


congregation kindness 


history 


convention 


hindrance treaty 
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COMRADES 

Incidents similar to this delightful little story, showing the 
same desire to help and to be neighborly with those aroxmd us, 
were common during the World War, bringing together people 
from every class and kind. 

As little Mrs. Putman turned away from the butcher's 
stall there were tears in her eyes. She was so tired of trjong 
to make ends meet. Joe felt as if he had no meal at all if 
he did not have meat, and yet with steak and bacon at 
sixty cents and even pork at forty-five, what was one to do? 
As for lamb, she had not tasted a mouthful for a year. It 
would have to be a stew again, and Joe had said only last 
week that he was sick of stew. Mrs. Putman's sendtive 
mouth quivered. 

A girl beside Mrs. Putman spoke quickly: 

''living is a good, stiff puzzle for housekeepers these 
days, isn't it?** 

"It's almost too much of a puzzle for me," said Mrs. 
Putman, with a catch in her voice. Then, because the 
girl's eyes were so friendly and she was so tired, before she 
realized it she was pouring it all out — ^how Joe had to have 
meat because his work was so heaVy and he needed it, and 
how she and the children could get alohg all right, but Joe 
was tired of stew, and there did not seem to be anything 
else to get that she could afford. 

Have you tried a chuck roast?" the girl inquired. 
That's solid meat, you know. And if you cook it on top 
of the stove, it won't dry up at all, and will be deliciously 
tender. And there are so many ways you can fix it over — 
in croquettes, or in a pie with war-time crust, or ragout, 
or hash " 

"But I don't know most of those things," Mrs. Putman 
answered. 
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The girl hesitated a moment; then she said, "I wonder if 
you'd let me show you. You see, I graduated in domestic 
science in June, and we specialized in war-time cookery. 
AxmI I have an afternoon I could spare you just as well as 
not." 

"Oh, l?iut I couldn't — ^and me a stranger!" Mrs* Putman 
protested.. 

"Biit there aren't any strangers any more; we're .all 
comrades/' the girl replied. 

, It was. a. wonderful afternoon for Mrs. Putman. She was 
not very, quick, but she was pathetically eager to learn, 
and hjE^jjtepcher was very patient. The girl stayed all. the 
aft^ri^pjQ^, a^4 Pooked the roast, and made suggestions for 
meals, and wrote out a dozen receipts. At the end Mrs. 
Putman found herself saying almost the same words: / 

"I neyi^fi knew. anyone so kind— and to me, a stranger!" 

Again the girl corrected her: "Not a stranger, a comi;ade. 
And you. can pass it on, you know." 

At the cprner the girl stopped to wave good-by to ti)e 
baby. Mirs. Putman waved back. As she turned into the 
house the f jiragrance of Joe's dinner met her, but her thoughts 
had run beyond that. Comrades! And she must help, 
too. That very evening she would run over to Mrs. Wheel^'s 
and t^U her about things. She had not realized it bi^ore, 
but they were all working together. 

— Courtesy of " You^'s Companion^'. 
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= ^^THE LAW OF COMRADESHIP ,, 
, \: liet us be kind; . . 

,, The way is long and lonely. 
And human hearts are asking for this blessing 
.,/.Qnly— , 
That we be kind. 
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ROOSEVELT AS A PHRASE-MAKER 

This selection requires careful reading. It is an excellent 
study of words, both in finding the meanings of those printed 
in italics and in understanding the clever application of the 
wolxls and phrases used by Colonel Roosevelt. Probably 
everyone in America has heard nearly all of the expressions 
quoted. Perhaps many people did not know who first used 
then^,,; i 

As y;ou read, look up in the list of definitions printed after 
the selection, the meanings of the words printed in italics. 
When you have finished ianswer the questions at the ^nd, . 

Were a modem Odyssey to be sung with Roosevelt as its 
hero/ one of the Homeric epHhets applied to him would 
certainly be "the maker of phrases''. Probably since 
Shakespeare there has been no man whose expressions have 
be«a so widely quoted. In ^our American verruwukir we 
have now embodied innumerable expressions that he coined 
or that have acqmred a dtsHnetive meaning from association 
wil^ his personality. =^ 

Roosevelt had a canny sense of humor thBt imnifested 
itself largely in the coining of expressions. He sjpoke of 
"embalmed beef", and the beef trust never qtute recovered 
from the epithet. Such expressions as "rosewater reform- 
ers", "outpatients of Bedlam", and "wallowing in an 
emotional mud-bath of one part self-pity and three parts 
malice towards others", have back of the hrnnor an unmis- 
takable though well-deserved sting. 

With his accurate knowledge of nature and his passion 
for truth and genuineness, he had little sjrmpathy with the 
nature writers in vogue who wrote stories giving to animals 
the powers and emotions of man, so he soon duhbed them-^ 
"nature fakers". From "Pilgrim's Progress" he took the 
term "muck-raker", and gave it new life by applying it 
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to a class of journalists that was considered quite im|)ortant 
to the nation at the time, and was increasing rapidly in 
numbers and prominence. So to the# muck-raker in the 
classic who would neither look up nor regard the crown he 
was offered, but continued to rake to himself the filth of 
the floor, he compared the writer who refuses to see any- 
thing that is holy or good in life, but fixes his attention on 
what is debasing. In the newspaper world the expression 
became a common term for the writer who makes a business 
of exposing real or supposed evils, and undoubtedly its use 
did a great deal to change the trend of American journalism. 

When discussing the Monroe Doctrine, Roosevelt once 
said: "There is an old adage which runs, 'Speak softly and 
carry a big stick; you will go far/ If the American Nation 
will speak softly yet build and keep at a pitch of the highest 
training a thoroughly eflScient Navy, the Monroe Doctrine 
will go far/' Immediately this expression was seized upon 
and soon came to mean infinitely more than the sense in 
which he used it. Particularly in the questions concerning 
trusts and corporations people called the Roosevelt policy 
the "big stick". 

"Parlor Bolshevists", "hyphenated Americans", "the 
square deal", "the strenuous life", "race suicide", "gag 
rule", "mollycoddles", and "keeping open the door of 
hope to our Negro population" have all passed through the 
mint of his mind and come to us as Roosevelt coins that will 
ever enrich our speech. 

Aside from these definite examples of his own expressions 
we have a host of terms that have gathered meaning from 
association. As a result of his hunting trips our children 
have had for almost a generation the Teddy Bear as a 
favorite plaything. A distinct type of soldiery is meant 
and always will be meant by Rough Riders. The term 
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"Bull Moose" brings to the American mind a picture of 
the splendid vinlily of the man himself. When the ship 
with the victorious Rough Riders reached America, a 
political delegate was the first man to board it and inquire 
about Colonel Roosevelt's health. "I feel like a bull 
moose," he replied, and in the campaigns that followed the 
term became a political byword. 

In Roosevelt's private letters and in reproductions of his 
conversation there is hardly a sentence that does not give 
evidence of this extraordinary gift he possessed of character- 
izing apUy in a word or two all the essential features of a 
situation. When he first entered politics, he remarked 
that he felt a distrust for the '^ professional know-nothing". 
He speaks of the unforgivable crime as being "soft hitting", 
and of hardness of heart not being as bad as "softness of 
head". He describes the men who "have a gift at office 
mongering just as other men have a peculiar knack of pick- 
ing pockets"; and talks of "weasel words" that suck the 
meaning out of what you say; and of the men who "measure 
everything by the shop-tilV. 

It is in his letters to his children that we find a key to 
an understanding of Roosevelt's power of phraseology. His 
expressions were always so peculiarly characteristic, because 
he never, even in simple things, followed the stereotyped 
course. In these letters he seldom addresses his children 
as "Dear Ethel" or "Dear Kermit"; it is rather "Blessed 
Ethel" or Quentin or Ted. In his great affection for them 
a feeling of fatherly benediction was uppermost, and it 
shows in his expression. It is because he felt things keenly 
and vividly and never hesitated to reveal a true emotion 
that his phrases have become a living part of a Nation's 
speech. — Cecelia Kays. 

Courtesy of " The OtUlook'\ 
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adage — ^proverb or wise saying. 

characterizing apUu — summing up in the right words. 

coining of expressiona — making of new ways of saying things. 

debasing — ^lowering. 

di^inctive — special. 

duhbed — termed. 

epithets — descriptive terms. 

in vogue — in fashion. 

manifested — showed. 

monfifmnflh^-off ering for sale. 

Odyssey— tike epic poem in which Homer wrote of the brave 

deeds and journeys of the hero Uljrsses. 
phraseology — style of putting words together. 
shop-tiU—^the drawer where the shopkeeper keeps his cash- 
stereotyped — commonplace. 
trend — direction. 

verruiOLlar — language used for everyday speech. 
virility — manliness. 

Questions 

• • ^ . • - 

1. The Egyptians embalmed their dead so as to preserve 
them for centuries as mununies. Why were members, of v the 
beef trust angry when Roosevelt spoke of "embalmed beef"? 
. 2. What do you suppose a "rose water reformer" would try 
to do to improve conditions? 

3. What did the "man with the muck-rake in "Pilgrim's 
Progress" do, as described here? What would a newspaper 
man who deserved such a name write about? 

4. What was the "big stick" that Roosevelt meant? 

5. A "parlor musician" is one who sings or plays only in a 
small company. What is a "parlor Bolshevist"? 

6. A h3T)henated word is one made of two parts joined by a 
hyphen. What is a "hyphenated American"? 

7. What kind of mind must Roosevelt have had to invent 
80 many clever phrases? Why do we often use them? 
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THE FIRST DRAFT OF THE PEACE TREATY 

Below on this page is a newspaper article sui^ming iip in 
brief form the terms of the peace treaty ending theWorld War, 
as they were originally submitted to Germany. Many changes, 
of course, were made in the treaty before all the nations finally 
agreed upon it. Read the article rapidly, and decide^— 

1. Which of the items were intended to punish Germany? 

2. Which of the items were intended to make up 1;p France 
and Belgium for what they suffered? < [ . 

3. Which of the items were intended to secure the 'rights of 
small nations? 

4. Which of the items were intended to prevent futui-ew^rs? 



CHIEF STIPULATIONS 
OF PEACE TREATY 



Alsace and Lorraine go to France. 
All the bridges over the Rhine on 
their borders are to be in French con- 
trol. 

The Saar coal basin is temporarily 
internationalized. The coal mines go 
to France. 

The goireniment of the Saar dis- 
trust will be carried on by acommis- 
flion of Aire appointed by the League 
of Nations. At the end of fifteen 
years the people will decide whether 
they wish to be governed by the 
league, France, or Germany. If 
Germany is chosen she will have to 
buy the coal fields from France at a 
price to be arranged. 

All civilian damages are to be reim- 
bui^ed by Grermany, her initial pay- 
ment to be 20,000,000,000 marks 
<$5,000,q00,000). 

Germany is to make compensation 
for all damage done to allied civilians 
and their property. She must replace 



shipping ton for ton,' handilig over a 
great part of her mercantile t6nnage 
and turning out new construction 
for the purpose. 

Belgium is conditionally given the 
Malmedy and Eupeh districts of 
Prussia bordering on Belgium/ with 
the opportunity to be i^ven the 
inhabitants to protest. The League 
of Nations has the final decision. 
Luxemburg is set fr^e from the Ger- 
man customs union. 

Poland will have a corridor running 
down to Danzig which will be»tumed 
into a free city. 

Germany recognizes the total inde- 
pendence of German-Austria and 
Czecho-Slo vakia . 

German troops and authorities 
must evacuate Schleswig-Holstein 
north of the Kiel canal within ten 
days after peace. A commiEHsion will 
be appointed to supervise a vote of 
self-determination in the territory. 

Helgoland must be demolished and 
by German labor; the Kiel canal 
must be opened to all nations. The 
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German cables in dispute are sur- 
rendered. 

Germany must agree to the trial of 
former Emperor William by an inter- 
national court for a supreme offense 
against international morality and to 
the trial of others of her subjects for 
violations of the laws and customs 
of war. 

German prisoners of war are to be 
repatriated, but tHe Allies will hold 
German officers as hostages for Ger- 
mans accused of crimes. 

Germany's colonies are taken from 
her by the clause in which she re- 
nounces all her territorial and politi- 
cal rights outside Europe. Most of 
these possessions will be administered 
under a mandate from the League of 
Nations by one of the great powers. 

All concessions and territory in 
China must be renounced. Shan- 
tung is ceded to Japan. Germany 

— Courtesy of 
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recognizes the French in Morocco and 
the British protectorate over Egypt. 

Germany may not have an army of 
more than 100,000 men and cannot 
resort to conscription. She must raze 
all her forts for thirty miles east of the 
Rhine and is almost entirely prohib- 
ited from producing war material. 

Only six capital ships, oi not more 
than 10,000 tons each, are allowed 
Germany for her navy. She^ per- 
mitted six light cruisers, twelve 
destroyers and twelve torpedoboats, 
but no submarines. 

All treaties and agreements with 
Bolshevist Russia must be abrogated. 

The Allies and Germany accept the 
league of nations, Germany, however, 
accepting only in principle and not 
as a member. 

Parts of Germany will be occupied 
on a diminishing scale until reparation 
is made. 

PtMic Ledger'', Philadelphia. 



LINCOLN'S IDEA OF PEACE 

In these sentences, with which Abraham Lincohi closed his 
second inaugural address, find expressions which would have 
been appropriate to the close of the World War as well as of the 
Civil War. Show in what way they would have been appro- 
priate. 

"With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations." 
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WAR'S RECOMPENSE 

This poem was found on the body of an unknown Australian 
soldier who died bravely fighting the Germans on the Western 
front of France during the World War. 

Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart. 
That God has given you a priceless dower. 
To live in these great times and have your part 

In freedom's crowning hour; 
That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens — ^their heritage to take — 
'* I saw the powers of Darkness put to flight, 

I saw the morning break." 

— ** National School Service". 

The word recompense means " something paid back in return 
for a service or a loss". 

What do you think the people had lost, to whom this poem 
was addressed? 

What service had they given? 

What payment were they to receive that would make the 
loss and the service seem worth while? 

Over the grave of a British soldier fallen in France is 
placed this epitaph : 

''When you go home, tell them of us and say, 
'For yoiu* to-morrow they gave their to-day'.' 

What does this mean? 
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A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

This selection is one of the most famous short essays in the 
English language. As you can guess from the very first sen- 
tence, it was written soon after the Spanish-American War, in 
which the United States went to the help of Cuba. In regard 
to the writing of it, the author says: 

"' The immediate suggestion, though came from a 
little argument over the teacups, when my boy 
Bert suggested that Rowan was the real hero of 
the Cuban War. Rowan had gone alone and done 
the thing — carried the message to Garcia." 

A great railroad company placed a copy of ""A Message to 
Garcia" in the hands of every employee; governments have 
given it to their soldiers; it has been translated into all written 
languages; some years ago, according to an authoritative state- 
ment, over forty million copies had been printed. Read it 
for yourself, and see if you agree that Rowan was a hero. 

You will find at the end of the essay some definitions of terms. 

In all this Cuban business there is one man who stands 
out on the horizon of my memory like Mars at perHielion. 
When war broke out between Spain and the United States, 
it was very necessary to communicate quickly with the 
leader of the insurgents. Garcia was somewhere in the 
mountain fastnesses of Cuba — ^no one knew where. No mail 
or telegraph message could reach him. The President must 
secure his cooperation, and quickly. 

What to do! 

Someone said to the President, "There is a fellow by the 
name of Rowan who will find Garcia for you, if anybody 
can." Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered 
to Garcia. 

How the "fellow by the name of Rowan" took the letter, 
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sealed it up in an oil-skin pouch, strapped it over his heart, 
in four days landed by ni^t off the coast of Cuba from an 
open boat, disappeared into the jungle, and in three weeks 
came out on the other side of the island, having traversed 
a hostile country on foot, and delivered his letter to Garcia — 
are things I have no special desire now to tell in detail. 
The point that I wish to make is this: McKinley gave 
Rowan a letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the ' 
letter and did not ask, "Where is he at?" 

By the Eternal! There is a man whose form should be 
cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every 
college of the land. It is not book-learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffening 
of the vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, 
to act promptly, concentrate their energies: do the thing — 
"Carry a message to Garcia." 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 
No man who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise 
where many hands were needed, but has been well-nigh 
appalled at times by the imbecility of the average man — 
the inability or unwillingness to concentrate on a thing 
and do it. 

Slipshod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indiffer- 
ence and half-hearted work seem to be the rule; and no 
man succeeds, unless, by hook or crook or threat, he forces 
or bribes other men to assist him; or mayhap, God in His 
goodness performs a miracle, and sends him an angel of 
light for an assistant. 

You, reader, put this matter to a test: You are sitting 
in your office — ^six clerks are within call. Sununon any one 
and make this request: "Please look in the encyclopedia 
and make a brief memorandum for me concerning the life 
of Correggio." 
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Will the clerk quietly say, "Yes, sir," and go do the task? 
On your life he will not. He will look at you out of a fish:^ 
eye and ask one or more of the following questions: Who 
was he? Which encyclopedia? Where is the encyclopedia? 
Was I hired for that? Don't you mean Bismarck? What's 
the matter with Charlie doing it? Is he dead? Is there 
any hurry? Shan't I bring the book and let you look it 
up for yourself? What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have answered 
the questions and explained how to find the information, 
and why you want it, the clerk will go off and get one of 
the other clerks to help him try to find Garcia — ^and then 
come back and tell you there is no such man. Of course I 
may lose my bet, but according to the Law of Averages I 
will not. 

Now, if you are wise, you will not bother to explain to 
your assistant that Correggio is indexed under the C's, not 
in the K's, but you will smile sweetly and say, "Never 
mind," and go look it up for yourself. And this incapacity 
for independent action, this moral stupidity, this infirmity 
of the will, this unwillingness to cheerfully catch hold and 
lift — these are the things that put pure Socialism so far 
into the future. If men will not act for themselves, what 
will they do when the benefit of their efforts is for all? 

A first mate with knotted club seems necessary; and the 
dread of getting "the bounce" Saturday night holds many 
a worker to his place. Advertise for a stenographer, and 
nine out of ten who apply can neither spell nor punctuate — 
and do not think it necessary. 

Can such a one carry a message to Garcia? 

"You see that bookkeeper?" the foreman in a large fac- 
tory said to me. 

"Yes; what about him?" 
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"Well, he's a fine accountant, but, if Fd send him uptown 
on an errand, he might accomplish the errand all right, 
and on the other hand, might stop at four saloons on the 
way and when he got to Main Street, would forget what 
he had been sent for." 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a message to 
Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sympathy 
expressed for the ''down-trodden denizen of the sweat- 
shop" and the ''homeless wanderer searching for honest 
employment" and with it all often go many hard words 
for the man in power. Nothing is said about the employer 
who grows old before his time in a vain attempt to get 
frowsy ne'er-do-wells to do intelligent work; and his long, 
patient striving after "help" that does nothing but loaf 
when his back is turned. In every store and factory there 
is a constant weeding-out process going on. The employer 
is constantly sending away "help" that have shown their 
incapacity to further the interests of the business, and 
others are being taken on. No matter how good times are, 
this sorting continues; only if times are hard and work is 
scarce, the sorting is done finer — but out and forever out 
the incompetent and unworthy go. It is the survival of 
the fittest. Self-interest prompts every employer to keep 
the best — those who can carry a message to Garcia. 

I know a man of really brilliant parts who has not the 
ability to manage a business of his own, and yet who is abso- 
lutely worthless to anyone else, because he carries with him 
constantly the insane suspicion that his employer is oppress- 
ing or intending to oppress him. He cannot give orders, 
and he will not receive them. Should a message be given 
him to take to Garcia, his answer would probably be, " Take 
it yourself!" To-night this man walks the streets looking 
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for work, the wind whistling through his threadbare coat. 
No one who knows him dare employ him, for he is a regular 
firebrand of discontent. He is impervious to reason, and 
the only thing that can impress him is the toe of a thick- 
soled No. 9 boot. 

Of course I know that one so morally deformed is no less 
to be pitied than a physical cripple; but in our pitjdng, let 
us drop a tear, too, for the men who are striving to cany- 
on a great enterprise, whose working hours are not limited 
by the whistle, and whose hair is fast turning white throu^ 
the struggle to hold in line dowdy indifference, slipshod 
imbecility, and the heartless ingratitude, which, but for 
their enterprise, would be both himgry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have; 
but when all the world has gone a-slununing I wish to speak 
a word of sympathy for the man who succeeds — the man 
who, against great odds, has directed the efforts of others, 
and having succeeded finds there's nothing in it; nothing 
but bare board and clothes. I have carried a dinner pail 
and worked for days' wages, and I have also been an em- 
ployer of labor, and I know there is something to be said 
on both sides. There is no excellence, per se, in poverty; 
rags are no recommendation; and all employers are not 
rapacious and high-handed any more than all poor men are 
virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work when the 
"boss" is away as well as when he is at home. And the 
man, who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the 
missive without asking any idiotic questions, and with no 
lurking intention of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or 
of doing aught else but deliver it, never gets "laid off" nor 
has to go on a strike for higher wages. Civilization is one 
long, anxious search for just such individuals. Anything 
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such a man asks shall be granted. He is wanted in every 
dty, town and village — ^in every office, shop, store and 
factory. The world cries out for such: he is needed, and 
needed badly— the man who can CARRY A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA. 

— Elbert Hvbhard. 
Courtesy of The Roycrofters. 

Questions 

1. What was remarkable about Rowan? 

2. What does the author mean by the expression " Canying 
a message to Garcia"? 

3. In order to carry a message to Garcia, what must the 
following people do? 

(a) A Street Sweeper (e) A Farmer 

(b) A Motorman (/) A Stenographer 

(c) A Dentist (g) A Policeman 

(d) A Doctor (h) A School Boy or Girl 

3. Have you ever had to carry a message to Garcia? What 
was it? Did you deliver it? 

4. What does the author mean by the following statements: 
(a) "General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Gar- 

cias. " ' f. I 

(6) " The dread of getting ' the bounce ' Saturday night holds 
many a worker to his place." 

(c) "Men who are striving to carry on a great enterprise, 
whose working hours are not limited by the whistle. " 

5. Can you explain in a sentence why the railroad mentioned 
at the beginning gave this essay to their employees to read, 
and why governments gave it to their soldiers? 

impervious to reason — not to be influenced by reason. 
insurgents — the Cuban rebels, of whom Garcia was leader. 
perihelion — ^the point when a planet is nearest to the sun. 
per se — ^in itself. 
rapacious — greedy. 
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IT CAN'T BE DONE. 

This poem is easy to uhderstand. It suggests several things 
that you may find helpful when next you must try to do what 
*'can't be done." After you have read the poem, write a list 
of these things. Two of them are mentioned three times. 

Somebody said that it couldn't be done, 

But he, with a chuckle, replied 
That maybe it couldn't, but he would be one 

Who wouldn't say so till he tried ; 
So he buckled right in, with a trace of a grin 

On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done — ^and he did it. 

Somebody scoffed: "Oh, you'll never do that; 

At least no one ever has done it." 
But he took off his coat and he took off his hat. 

And the first thing we knew he'd begun it; 
With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin. 

Without any doubting or quiddit. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done — and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done; 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one. 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That cannot be done — and you'll do it. 

— Edgar A. Guest, in ''The Path to Home'\ 
Courtesy of the Reilly & Lee Company. 
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READING A GRAPH 
A graph is a picture or diagram representation of a series of 
facts. It often enables us to compare at a glance the approxi- 
mate relation of a series of figures or facts. 

This graph shows the production of cotton for the year 1915, 
in the chief cotton states of the South. The table represents 
the size of the cotton crop in number of bales. A bale of 
: cotton weighs 500 pounds. 

' The questions at the end are for you to discuss with your 
teacher and the rest of the class. To answer them will show you 
how to read the graph. 



NOBTH CAMLINA 

SOUTH CAPOLINft 

GEORGIA 

ALABAMA 

Ml&SrSSIPPI 

LOUISIANA. 

TEXAS 

APMANSA5 

TENNESSEE. 

OKtLAHOMA 



TCNN LA. ARK. N.C. MISS. 

(fiourt& tanen from u.5.cen5u3 report. 19i4-1915) 
Questions 

1 . Which of the states represented in the graph produces most 
cotton? Least? 

2. Does Texas raise more or less than eight times as much 
cotton as Louisiana? 

3. What state is second on the list in the size of its cotton 
crop? 

4. Note the last comparison presented in the graph. How 
does Texas compare with the five lowest states? How does 
Ceorgia compare with this group of states? 
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THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS 

Here is a picture of the simple life of people who do not depend 
on the ends of the earth for their food, clothing, and daily 
comforts. 

As you read, write a topic for each paragraph. When you 
have finished, your classmates will decide who has written the 
best topic for each of the paragraphs. Then, if there is time, 
your teacher may call on several of you in turn to come to the 
front of the room and tell the class about the most interesting 
topics. 

The national virtue of Scotland is thrift. Indeed, some 
might say that thrift is the national vice of the Scottish 
people. A peep, however, into the daily life of the Highland 
crofter, or peasant fanner, will show that his thrift is bom 
of stem necessity. 

There are hundreds of these crofters' huts scattered over 
the Western Highlands and Westem Islands. They gen- 
erally stand on the bare moorland or bleak hill-side, or 
down by the seashore, far away from a railway or a town. 
So the crofter cannot go very often to shops to buy things^ 
and he has to make his livelihood off what Mother Earth 
can give him, and tum to accoimt all the materials that lie 
within his reach. 

Therefore, when he builds his hut he has to use the stones 
from the nearest quarry to build it with. Very likely he 
has to quarry the stones himself. When the walls are 
finished he cannot get a great deal of timber to roof them 
with, as he would do if he were near a railway-station or a 
woodman's yard. So he gets what wood he can, and makes 
a framework of a roof. Then he gathers the heather that 
grows so plentifully on the surroimding moors, and thatches 
it, sticking in the bunches of heather so tightly, and fasten- 
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ing it down with ropes so securely, that in the end his little 
hut is as wann as if it were roofed with wood and slates. 

Then he has to think of fire and food. Here, again, he 
must make the most of the things that lie within his reach. 
He cannot afford to buy coal; and if he could, he is too far 
from a railway-station for it to be easy for him to cart it 
home. All around him, however, are patches of ground 
where the soil is black and stringy, almost as if it were full 
of the dried roots of heather, and he knows that if he cuts 
out this turfy soil in blocks and dries it, it makes splendid 
fires. So one bright summer day he and his whole family 
set out to cut their winter's store of peats, as these blocks 
are called. If you saw the procession you might think 
that they were setting out for a picnic; and so they are, 
only it is a picnic combined with a work-party. The 
father carries a couple of spades, the mother carries a 
basket full of provisions, and the children bring up the rear 
with a load of last year's peat in their arms. When they 
arrive at the special patch of peat-bog which has been 
selected, the father begins to work at once, cutting the turf 
in little blocks about a foot long, while the mother and 
children kindle a fire with the dried peats, so that the kettle 
may be boiling when dinner-time comes. 

Then they begin to collect the peats which have been 
cut, and lay them on their sides in rows, in order to let the 
moisture run out of them; and when they go home at 
night they leave them there, so that for the next few days 
they may dry in the sun. After that they are piled in 
small heaps, and at last, when they are thoroughly dry, 
they are carted home and built into a huge stack at the end 
of the cottage to serve for firewood during the coming 
ivinter. 

The fire in a crofter's hut rarely goes out, for, if they are 
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covered with ashes, peats smoulder so slowly that it is 
quite easy to keep them burning constantly. The fire is 
made up at bedtime by raking the ashes out, laying on 
fresh peats, and piling the ashes on the top. Then it 
smoulders all night, and in the morning the housewife has 
only to rake back the ashes and fan the glowing peats, and 
she soon has a cheerful blaze. 

For food the crofter has to depend largely on what he 
can grow on his tiny croft. Potatoes are a common dish 
in his cottage, and they make a very nice supper indeed, 
boiled in their skins in the black three-legged pot with 
plenty of fresh milk to drink along with them. Then, as 
long as there is oatmeal in the house, crisp oat-cakes are 
never wanting. There are also home-made butter and home- 
laid eggs, although I am afraid most of the eggs are saved 
up and sold to the carrier when he passes the door on his 
weekly or fortnightly round. 

Butcher's meat is not a common luxury in these little 
homes, for the crofts are too tiny to allow more than a very 
few sheep to be grazed on them, and the crofter prefers to 
turn them into silver shillings rather then into mutton. 
But although he sells the sheep, he does not sell the wool 
which he shears from their backs before he takes them to 
market, for his wife knows how to spin, and after the wool is 
spun into yam she knits it into stockings for the household, 
or the crofter himself weaves it into rough home-made cloth. 

If his hut is anywhere near the sea the crofter is a fisher- 
man as well as a shepherd, and the herring which he catches 
are a welcome addition to the household menu; and if 
potatoes and milk form the family supper, potatoes and 
herring very often form the family dinner. 

There used to be an industry carried on in the West 
Highlands which gave employment to great numbers of 
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these poor people. This was kelp-burning. Kelp is a 
substance made from burned seaweed which was largely 
used in chemical industries; therefore there was a great 
demand for it. The seaweed was gathered and dried, then 
long trenches were dug in the ground and filled with it; 
then it was set on fire, and covered over with fresh seaweed 
and stones to keep in the heat. At the end of twenty-four 
hours, this covering was removed, and the burned seaweed 
was found to have formed a solid material, which was 
broken in pieces and put on board ships which conveyed 
it to the mainland, where it was used in the manufacture 
of glass, iodine, etc. It has been discovered, however, that 
another chemical substance, which is cheaper than kelp 
can be used instead of it, so there is not much demand for it 
nowadays, and most of the poor kelp-burners have been 
thrown out of employment. 

— From **A Peep at Scotland", by Elizabeth Grierson. 

THE SCOTCH COTTER 

The dearest poet of Scotland, Robert Bums, described 
another of the humble laborers of his native land, in a famous 
poem, *'The Cotter's Saturday Night", which you will read 
some day. See if you can imagine the picture he described. 

November chill blows loud wi' angry sough; 

The shortening winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the plough; 

The blackening trains o' crows to their repose: 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes. 
This ni^t his weekly moil is at an end. 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does homeward bend. 
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CONTRASTED WORDS 

This drill will not only test your ability to follow printed 
directions, but also your ability to exercise a careful choice of 
words. Follow the directions very closely. 

1. Arrange your paper with your name on the first and your 
grade on the second line. Beginning with the foiuth line, in 
the margin, write the figures 1 to 10. 

2. Below are ten sets of words. In each case, the first word 
is followed by four other words, one of which is exactly opposite 
in meaning to the first word. You are going to find these 
opposites. Look at group one. high is the first word. . Of 
the four words that follow it, which do you think is the exact 
opposite of HIGH? Of coiu^ it is low. Write this pmr of 
opposites after figure 1 on your paper as follows: 

1. HIGH LOW 

3. After figure 2, write the second pair of opposites: 

2. GREAT SMALL 

Complete the exercise by selecting the opposites from each 
remaining group, and writing them after the proper figure on 
your paper. When finished wait quietly for the others. 

1. HIGH (sky, low, above, deep). 

2. GREAT (less, large, small, beautiful). 

3. JOIN (member, separate, society, unite). 

4. ALWAYS (never, rarely, occasionally, sometimes). 

5. PRINCE (king, ruler, peasant, rich). 

6. ADVANCE (forward, back, retreat, attack). 

7. CALM (cloud, wind, peace, storm). 

8. MUCH (more, small, little, plenty). 

9. WISE (pupil, foolish, lesson, fool). 
10. WORK (play, wages, hard, lazy). 
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HUNTING THE BUFFALO 

The buffalo has almost disappeared from our western plains 
and yet travelers have left us accounts of herds that numbered 
thousands of animals. The Indians of the plains lived chiefly 
on the buffalo meat and were kept warm by the robes in winter. 
Here is an account, taken from "The Oregon Trail", one of the 
famous histories of the opening of our great West, of how "the 
Hail-Storm," a young Indian brave, brought down his first bull. 

Can you read this selection thoroughly in two minutes, and 
be able to answer the questions at the end? 

As we moved over the plains on the next morning, several 
young men roamed about the coimtry as scouts; and at 
length we began to see them occasionally on the tops of the 
hills, shaking their robes as a signal that they saw buffalo. 
Soon after, some bulls came in sight. Horsemen darted 
away in pursuit, and we could see from the distance that 
one or two of the buffalo were killed. 

A few moments after, we witnessed a more serious sport. 
A shaggy buffalo-bull bounded out from a neighboring 
hollow, and close behind him came a slender Indian boy, 
riding without stirrups or saddle, and lashing his eager little 
horse to full speed. Yard after yard he drew closer to his 
gigantic victim, though the bull, with his short tail erect 
and his tongue lolling out a foot from his foaming jaws, 
was straining his unwieldy strength to the utmost. A 
moment more, and the boy was close alongside. It was 
our friend "the Hail-Storm". He dropped the rein on his 
horse's neck and jerked an arrow like lightning from the 
quiver at his shoulder. 

"I tell you," said Reynal, "that in a year's time that boy 
will match the best hunter in the village. There, he has 
given it to him! — ^and there goes another! You feel well,. 
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now, old bull, don't you, with two arrows stuck in your 
lights! There, he has given him another! Hear how the 
Hail-Storm yells when he shoots! Yes, jump at him; try 
it again, old fellow! You may jump all day before you 
get your horns into that pony!" 

The bull sprang again and again at his assailant, but the 
horse kept dodging with wonderful celerity. At length the 
bull followed up his attack with a furious rush, and "the 
Hail-Storm" was put to flight, the shaggy monster following 
close behind. The boy clung in his seat like a leech, and, 
secure in the speed of his little pony, looked round towards 
us and laughed. In a moment he was again alongside the 
bull, who was now driven to desperation. His eyeballs 
glared through his tangled mane, and the blood flew from 
his mouth and nostrils. Thus, still battling with each 
other, the two enemies disappeared over the hill. 

Many of the Indians rode at full gallop towards the spot. 
We followed at a more moderate pace, and soon saw the 
bull lying dead on the side of the hill. The Indians were 
gathered around him, and several knives were already at 
work. These little instruments were plied with such 
wonderful address, that the twisted sinews were cut apart, 
the ponderous bones fell asunder as if by ma^c, and in a 
moment the vast carcass was reduced to a heap of bloody 
ruins. 

— Parkman. 

Questions 

What kind of weapon did "the Hail-Storm" use? 
In what danger was the young hunter? 
Did the author see the bull fall? 
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A VISIT TO AN INDIAN CAMP 

Would you like to visit an Indian camp? And if you were 
made welcome as an honored guest, would you buy a large, 
fat, white dog upon which to feast your hosts as a special mark 
of respect? A long time ago the writer of this story made such 
a visit and described it as follows. 

As soon as Raymond and I discovered the village from 
the gap in the hills, we were seen in out turn; keen eyes 
were constantly on the watch. As we rode down upon the 
plain, the side of the village nearest us was darkened with a 
crowd of naked figures. Several men came forward to 
meet us. I could distinguish among them the green blanket 
of the Frenchman, Reynal. When we came up the ceremony 
of shaldng hands had to be gone through in due form, and 
then all were eager to know what had become of the rest of 
my party. I satisfied them on this point, and we all moved 
together towards the village. 

"You've missed it," said Reynal; "if you'd been here 
day before yesterday, you'd have found the whole prairie 
over yonder black with buffalo as far as you could see. 
There were no cows, though ; nothing but bulls. We made 
a 'surroimd' every day till yesterday. See the village 
there; don't that look like good living?" In fact I could 
see, even at that distance, long cords stretched from lodge 
to lodge, over which the meat, cut by the squaws into thin 
sheets, was hangmg to dry in the sun. 

So, still followed by a crowd of Indians, Raymond and I 
rode up to the entrance of the Big Crow's lodge. A squaw 
came out immediately and took our horses. I put aside 
the leather flap that covered the low opening, and stooping, 
entered the Big Crow's dwelling. There I could see the 
chi^ in the dim light, seated at one side, on a pile of buffalo- 
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robes. He greeted me with a guttural "How, cola!" I 
requested Reynal to tell him that Raymond and I were 
come to live with him. The Big Crow gave another low 
exclamation. The announcement may seem intrusive, but, 
in fact, every Indian in the village would have deemed him- 
self honored that white men should give such preference to 
his hospitality. 

The squaw spread a buffalo-robe for us in the guest's 
place at the head of the lodge. Our saddles were brought 
in, and scarcely were we seated upon them before the place 
was thronged with Indians, crowding in to see us. The 
Big Crow produced his pipe and filled it with the mixture of 
tobacco and shongsasha, or red willow bark. Round and 
roimd it passed, and a Uvely conversation went forward. 
Meanwhile a squaw placed before the two guests a wooden 
bowl of boiled buffalo-meat; but unhappUy this was not 
the only banquet destined to be inflicted on us. One after 
another, boys and yoimg squaws thrust their heads in at 
the opening, to mvite us to various feasts in different parts 
of the village. For half an hour or more we were actively 
engaged in passing from lodge to lodge, tasting in each of 
the bowl of meat set before us, and inhaling a whiff or two 
from our entertainer's pipe. A thunder-storm that had 
been threatening for some time now began in good earnest. 
We crossed over to Reynal's lodge, though it hardly deserved 
the name, for it consisted only of a few old buffalo-robes, 
supported on poles, and was quite open on one side. Here 
we sat down, and the Indians gathered round us. 

''What is it," said I, "that makes the thunder?" 

"It's my belief," said Reynal, "that it's a big stone 
rolling over the sky." 

"Very likely," I replied; "but I want to know what the 
Indians think about it." 
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So he interpreted my question, which produced some 
debate. There was a difference of opinion. At last old 
Mene-Seela, or Red- Water, who sat by himself at one side, 
looked up with his withered face, and said he had always 
known what the thunder was. It was a great black bird; 
and once he had seen it, in a dream, swooping down from 
the Black Hills, with its loud roaring wings; and when it 
flapped them over a lake, they struck lightning from the 
water. 

"The thimder is bad," said another old man, who sat 
muffled in his buffalo-robe" "he killed my brother last 



summer." 



Reynal, at my request, asked for an explanation; but 
the old man remained doggedly silent, and would not look 
up. Some time after, I learned how the accident occurred. 
The man who was killed belonged to an association which, 
among other mystic functions, claimed the exclusive power 
and privilege of fighting the thunder. Whenever a storm 
which they wished to avert was threatening, the thunder- 
fighters would take their bows and arrows, their guns, their 
magic drum, and a sort of whistle, made out of the wing- 
bone of the war-eagle, and, thus equipped, run out and fire 
at the rising cloud, whooping, yelling, whistling, and beating 
their drum, to frighten it down again. One afternoon, a 
heavy black cloud was coming up, and they repaired to 
the top of a hill, where they brought all their magic artillery 
into play against it. But the undaunted thunder, refusing 
to be terrified, darted out a bright flash, which struck one of 
the party dead as he was in the very act of shaking his long 
iron-pointed lance against it. The rest scattered and ran 
yelling in an ecstasy of superstitious terror back to their 
lodges. 

The lodge of my host, Kongra Tonga, or the Big Crow, 
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presented a picturesque spectacle that evening. A score or 
more of Indians were seated around it in a circle, their dark 
naked forms just visible by the dull light of the smouldering 
fire in the middle. The pipe glowed brightly in the gloom 
as it passed from hand to hand. Then a squaw would drop 
a piece of buffalo-fat on the dull embers. Instantly a 
bright flame would leap up, darting its light to the very 
apex of the tail conical structure, where the tops of the 
slender poles that supported the covering of hide were 
gathered together. It gilded the features of the Indians, 
as with animated gestures they sat around it, telling their 
endless stories of war and hunting, and displayed rude 
garments of skins that hung around the lodge; the bow, 
quiver, and lance, suspended over the resting place of the 
chief, and the rifles and powder-horns of the two white 
guests. For a moment all would be bright as day; then the 
flames would die out; fitful flashes from the embers would 
illumine the lodge, and then leave it in darkness. Then the 
light would wholly fade, and the lodge and all within it be 
involved again in obscurity. 

As I left the lodge next morning, I was saluted by howling 
and yelping all around the village, and half its canine j>opur 
lation rushed forth to the attack. Being as cowardly as 
they were clamorous, they kept jimiping about me at the 
distance of a few yards, only one little cur, about ten inches 
long, having spirit enough to make a direct assault. He 
dashed valiantly at the leather tassel which in the Dahcotah 
fashion was trailing behind the heel of my moccasin, and 
kept his hold, growling and snarling all the while, though 
every step I made almost jerked him over on his back. As 
I knew that the eyes of the whole village were on the watch 
to see if I showed any sign of fear, I walked forward without 
looking to the right or left, surrounded wherever I went by 
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this magic circle of dogs. When I came to Reynal's lodge 
I sat down by it, on which the dogs dispersed growling 
to their respective quarters. Only one large white one 
remained, running about before me and showing his teeth. 
I called to him, but he only growled the more. I looked at 
him well. He was fat and sleek; just such a dog as I 
wanted. "My friend," thought I, "you shall pay for this! 
I will have you eaten this very morning!" 

I intended that day to give the Indians a feast, by way of 
conveying a favorable impression of my character and 
dignity; and a white dog is the dish which the customs of 
the Dahcotah prescribe for all occasions of formality and 
importance. I consulted Reynal; he soon discovered that 
an old woman in the next lodge was owner of the white dog. 
I took a gaudy cotton handkerchief, and, laying it on the 
ground, arranged some vermilion, beads, and other trinkets 
upon it. Then the old squaw was summoned. I pointed to 
the dog^and to the handkerchief. She gave a scream of 
delight, snatched up the prize, and vanished with it mto her 
lodge. For a few more trifles, I engaged the services of two 
other squaws, each of whom took the white dog by one of 
his paws, and led him away behind the lodges. Having 
killed him they threw him into a fire to singe; then chopped 
him up and put him into two large kettles to boil. Mean- 
while, I told Raymond to fry in buffalo fat what little flour 
we had left, and also to make a kettle of tea as an additional 
luxury. 

The Big Crowds squaw was briskly at work sweeping out 
the lodge for the approaching festivity. I confided to my 
host himself the task of inviting the guests, thinking that I 
might thereby shift from my own shoulders the odium of 
neglect and oversight. 

When feasting is in question, one hour of the day serves 
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an Indian as well as another. My entertainment came off 
at about eleven o'clock. At that hour, Reynal and Raymond 
walked across the area of the village, to the admiration of 
the inhabitants, carrying the two kettles of dog meat slimg 
on a pole between them. These they placed in the centre 
of the lodge, and then went back for the bread and the tea. 
Meanwhile I had put on a pair of brilliant moccasins, and 
substituted for my old buck-skin frock a coat which I had 
brought with me in view of such public occasions. I also 
made careful use of the razor, an operation which no man 
will neglect who desires to gain the good opinion of Indians. 
Thus attired, I seated myself between Reynal and Raymond 
at the head of the lodge. Only a few minutes elapsed before 
all the guests had come in and were seated on the ground, 
wedged together in a close circle. Each brought with him 
a wooden bowl to hold his share of the repast. When all 
were assembled, two of the officials called "soldiers" by 
the white men, came forward with ladles made of the horn 
of the Rocky Mountain sheep, and began to distribute the 
feast, assigning a double share to the old men and chiefs. 
The dog vanished with astonishing celerity, and each guest 
turned his dish bottom upward to show that all was gone. 
Then the bread was distributed in its turn, and finally the 
tea. As the "soldiers'' poured it out into the same wooden 
bowls that had served for the substantial part of the meal, 
I thought it had a particularly curious and uninviting color. 

"Oh," said Reynal, "there was not tea enough, so I 
stirred some soot in the kettle, to make it look strong." 

Fortunately and Indian's palate is not very discriminating. 
The tea was well sweetened, and that was all they cared for. 

Now, the feast being over, the time for speech-making 
was come. The Big Crow produced a flat piece of wood on 
which he cut up tobacco and shongsasha, and mixed them 
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in due proportions. The pipes were filled and passed from 
hand to hand around the company. Then I began my 
speech, each sentence being interpreted by Reynal as I went 
on, and echoed by the whole audience with the usual exclam- 
ations of assent and approval. 

"I had come/' I told them, "from a country so far dis- 
tant, that at the rate they travel, they could not reach it in 
a year.'' 

"How! how!" 

"There the Meneaska were more numerous that the 
blades of grass in the prairie. The squaws were far more 
beautiful than any they had ever seen, and all the men 
were brave warriors." 

"How! how! how!" 

I was assailed by twinges of conscience as I uttered these 
last words. But I recovered myself and began again. 

"While I was living in the Meneaska lodges, I had heard 
of the Ogillallah, how great and brave a nation they were, 
how they loved the whites, and how well they could himt 
the buffalo and strike their enemies. I resolved to come 
and see if all that I heard was true." 

"How! how! how! how!" 

"As I had come on horseback through the mountains, I 
had been able to bring them only a very few presents." 

"How!" 

"But I had enough tobacco to give them all a small 
piece. They might smoke it and see how much better it 
was than the tobacco which they got from the traders." 

"How! how! how!" 

"I had plenty of powder, lead, knives, and tobacco at 
Fort Laramie. These I was anxious to give them, and if 
any of them should come to the fort before I went away, 
I would make them handsome presents." 
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"How! how! how! how!" 

Raymond then cut up and distributed among them two 
or three pounds of tobacco, and old Mene-Seela began to 
make a reply, but the following was the pith of it. 

"He had always loved the whites. They were the wisest 
people on earth. He believed they could do any thing and 
he was always glad when any of them come to live in the 
Ogillallah lodges. It was true I had not made them many 
presents, but the reason of it was plain. It was clear that 
I liked them, or I never should have come so far to find 
their village." 

Several other speeches of similar import followed, and 
then this more serious matter bemg disposed of, there was 
an interval of smoking, laughing, and conversation. Old 
Mene-Seela suddenly interrupted it with a loud voice: 

"Now," said he, "let us go and give the white men a 
chance to breathe." 

So the company all dispersed into the open air, and for 
some time the old chief was walking round the village, 
singing his song in praise of the feast, after the custom of 
the nation. 

— Parkman, 

Questions 

Divide this selection into five parts, and write a title for 
each part. 

Decide upon a subject for a picture to illustrate each of the 
five parts. Tell what figures you would put in each picture, 
and what colors you would use. 

Make a list of the peculiar Indian customs described in the 
story. 
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FRANKLIN BUILDS A FORT 

Here is an extract from Benjamin Franklin's story of his 
own life, which not only gives a vivid account of the building 
of a fort on the frontier in Pennsylvania for defence against the 
Indians, but suggests some of the hardships of the life of the 
pioneer in the early days of American history. 

While the several companies in the city and country 
were forming and learning their exercise, the governor 
prevailed with me to take charge of our Northwestern 
frontier, which was infested by the enemy, and provide for 
the defence of the inhabitants by raising troops and build- 
ing a line of forts. I undertook this military business 
though I did not conceive myself well qualified for it. He 
gave me a commission with full powers, and a parcel of 
blank commissions for officers to be given to whom I thought 
fit. I had but little difficulty in raising men, having soon 
five hundred and sixty under my command. My son, who 
had in the preceding war been an officer in the army raised 
against Canada, was my aide-de-camp and of great use to 
me. The Indians had burned Gnadenhut, a village settled 
by the Moravians, and massacred the inhabitants; but the 
place was thought a good situation for one of the forts. 

It was the beginning of January when we set out upon 
this business of building forts. I sent one detachment 
toward the Minisink, with instructions to erect one for the 
security of that upper part of the country, and another to 
the lower part with similar instructions; and I concluded 
to go myself with the rest of my force to Gnadenhut, where 
a fort was thought more immediately necessary. The 
Moravians procured me five wagons for our tools, stores, 
baggage, etc. 

Just before we left Bethlehem, eleven farmers who had 
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been driven from their plantations by the Indians, came 
to me requesting a supply of firearms, that they might go 
back and fetch off their cattle. I gave them each a gun 
with suitable anmiunition. We had not marched many 
miles before it began to rain, and it continued raining all 
day; there were no habitations on the road to shelter us 
till we arrived near night at the house of a German, where, 
and in his bam, we were all huddled together, as wet as 
water could make us. It was well we were not attacked in 
our march, for our arms were of the most ordinary sort, 
and our men could not keep their gunlocks dry. The 
Indians are dexterous in contrivances for that purpose, which 
we had not. They met that day the eleven poor farmers 
above mentioned and killed ten of them. The one who 
escaped informed that his and his companions' guns would 
not go off, the priming being wet with the rain. 

The next day being fair, we continued our march and 
arrived at the desolated Gnadenhut. There was a saw- 
mill near, roimd which were left several piles of boards, 
with which we soon hutted ourselves; an operation the more 
necessary at that inclement season as we had no tents. 
Our first work was to bury more effectually the dead we 
found there, who had been half interred by the country 
people. 

The next morning our fort was planned and marked out, 
the circumference measuring four hundred and fifty-five 
feet, which would require as many palisades to be made of 
trees, one vnth another, of a foot diameter each. Our axes 
of which we had seventy, were immediately set to work to 
cut down trees, and our men being dexterous in the use of 
them, great dispatch was made. Seeing the trees fall so 
fast, I had the curiosity to look at my watch when two men 
began to cut at a pine; in six minutes they had it upon 
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the ground, and I found it of fourteen inches diameter. 
Each pine made three palisades of eighteen feet long, 
pointed at one end. While these were preparing, our 
other men dug a trench all round, of three feet deep, in 
which the palisades were to be planted; and our wagons 
the bodies being taken off and the fore and hind wheels 
separated by taking out the pin which united the two 
parts, we had ten carriages, with two horses each, to bring 
the palisades from the woods to the spot. When they 
were set up, our carpenters built a stage of boards all round 
within, about six feet high, for the men to stand on to fire 
through the loopholes. We had one smvel gun, which we 
mounted on one of the angles and fired it as soon as fixed, 
to let the Indians know, if any were within hearing that we 
had such pieces; and thus our fort, if such a magnificent 
name may be given to so miserable a stockade, was finished 
in a week, though it rained so hard every other day that 
the men could not work. 

This gave me occasion to observe, that when men are 
employed they are best contented; for on the days they 
worked they were good-natured and cheerful and, with 
the consciousness of having done a good day's work, they 
spent the evening joUily; but on our idle days they were 
mutinous and quarrelsome, finding fault with their pork, 
the bread, etc., and in continual ill-humor, which put me in 
mind of a sea-captain, whose rule it was to keep his men 
constantly at work; and when his mate once told him 
that they had done everything and there was nothing 
further to employ them about, "Oh,'' says he, "make 
them scour the anchor." 

This kind of fort, however contemptible, is a sufficient 
defence against Indians, who have no cannon. Finding 
ourselves now posted securely, and having a place to retreat 
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to on occasion, we ventured out in parties to scour the 
adjacent country. We met with no Indians, but we found 
the places on the neighboring hills where they had lain to 
watch our proceedings. There was an art in their con- 
trivance of those places that seems worth mention. It 
being winter, a fire was necessary for them; but a common 
fire on the surface of the ground would by its light have 
discovered their position at a distance. They had therefore 
dug holes in the ground about three feet diameter and 
somewhat deeper; we saw where they had with their 
hatchets cut off the charcoal from the sides of burnt logs 
lying in the woods. With these coals they had made small 
fires in the bottom of the holes, and we observed among the 
weeds and grass the prints of their bodies, made by their 
lying all round, with their legs hanging down on the holes 
to keep their feet warm which with them is an essential 
point. This kind of fire, so managed, could not discover 
them, either by its light, flame, sparks, or even smoke: 
it appeared that their number was not great, and it seems 
they saw we were too many to be attacked by them with 
prospect of advantage. 

— Autobiography, Benjamin Franklin. 

Questions 

1. Explain, in simpler words of your own, the words and 
groups of words that are printed in italics. Which of them seem 
to have different meanings, as Franklin uses them, from wliat 
they would have to-day? Use the dictionary if necessary. 

2. Franklin was not a military man. Make a list of the 
things he had to do that must have been unusual and difficult 
for him. 

3. Select at least three sentences that show Franklin to have 
been a thinker and a close observer. 
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LESSONS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

You do not realize, in your well-equipped, well-taught school 
of to-day, that children did not always have such schools to 
go to. A school in England a hundred years ago was usually 
connected with a parish church, and sometimes was taught by 
the clergyman's family. Children who were fortunate enough 
to have educated parents were often taught at hcmie. Here is a 
picture taken from a great English novel, of two children learning 
lessons from their mother, who had once been a teacher. See 
if you would like to change places with them. 

Mrs. G£[rth was carrying on several occupations in the 
kitchen — ^making her pies at the well-scoured deal table, 
observing Sally^s movements, and giving lessons to her 
youngest boy and girl, who were standing opposite to her 
at the table with their books and slates before them. 

"Now let us go through that once more," said Mrs. 
Garth. " 'Not without regard to the import of the word 
as conveying unity or plurality of idea' — ^tell me again 
what that means, Ben." 

"Oh — ^it means — ^you must think what you mean," said 
Ben. "I hate grammar. What's the use of it?" 

" To teach you to speak and write correctly, so that you 
can be understood," said Mrs. Garth. "Should you like to 
speak as old Job does?" 

"Yes," said Ben stoutly; "it's funnier. He says, 'Yo 
goo' — ^that's just as good as 'You go'. " 

"But he says, 'A ship's in the garden,' instead of 'a 
sheep'," said Letty. "You might think he meant a ship 
off the sea." 

No, you mightn't, if your weren't silly," said Ben. 
How could a ship off the sea come there?" 
These things belong only to pronunciation, which is 
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the least part of grammar/' said Mrs. Garth. "I see you 
are getting tired and stupid, Ben. Tell me the story I told 
you on Wednesday, about Cincinnatus." 

"I know! He was a farmer," said Ben. 

"Now, Ben, he was a Roman — ^let me tell," said Letty, 

"You silly thing, he was a Roman farmer, and he was 
ploughing." 

"Yes, but before that — that didn't come first — ^people 
wanted him," said Letty. 

"Well, but you must say what sort of a man he was first," 
insisted Ben. "He was a wise man, like my father, and 
that made the people want his advice. And he was a 
brave man, and could fight. 

"Now, Ben, let me tell the story straight on, as mother 
told it us," said Letty, frowning. "Please, mother, tell 
Ben not to speak." 

"Letty, I am ashamed of you," said her mother. "When 
your brother began, you ought to have waited to see if he 
could not tell the story. How rude you look, pushing and 
frowning, as if you wanted to conquer with your elbows! 
Cincinnatus, I am sure, would have been sorry to see his 
daughter behave so. Now, Ben." 

"Well — oh — ^well — ^why, there was a great deal of fighting, 
and — and — I can't tell it just how you told it — ^but they 
wanted a man to be captain and king and everything — " 

"Dictator, now," said Letty, with injured looks, and not 
without a wish to make her mother repent. 

"Very well, dictator! But that isn't a good word: he 
didn't tell them to write on slates." 

"Come, come, Ben, you are not so ignorant as that," 
said Mrs. Garth. "Hark, there is a knock at the door! 
Run, Letty, and open it." 

— Gecrge Eliot, in '' Middlemarch,'' 
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ANSWER IN ONE WORD 

The following problems are to be answered without the use 
of figures, but by the word yes or no. No other answer will be 
counted correct. Put the answer to the first question on the 
first line and number it 1. Use a separate line for each problem 
and be sure to number your answer to correspond. If you are 
not sure of the answer, guess at it and pass on to the next 
problem. Sign your name and grade at the bottom of the paper. 

1. Men are not scattered evenly over the surface of the 
earth. Some places are too hot, some too cold; some too dry, 
some too wet. Men are most numerous where good soil and 
temperature and rain bring forth an abundance of food. 
Would you expect to find a dense population in northern 
Siberia? 

2. Rice grows in a warm, moist region where the ground is 
low and can be easily flooded. Can the farmers of Kansas 
grow much rice? 

3. A regiment of infantry composed of seasoned troops can 
average from 2^ to 3 miles an hour depending somewhat on 
the roads. Allowing two hours for rests and meals, can they 
cover a march of twenty miles in ten hours? 

4. The coast plains of Louisiana aro low and wet and the 
climate is warm. From what you have read in the second 
problem, do you think rice could be grown there? 

5. Would you expect to find more people in the eastern 
part of the United States than are to be found in tropical 
Brazil? Before you answer read the first problem again. 

6. I earn $1200 a year. If I save forty dollars a month, am 
I saving half my salary? 

7. I h^ve been saving since last Christmas in order to buy 
a bicycle. It will cost me $37.50, but I have already saved 
more than half of this. Can I get it in a month if I earn $5.00 
each week at the post-oflice building? 
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LIFE ON A COLONIAL FARM 

This selection gives a picture of life in our own country in 
colonial times. With the gathering of people into cities we have 
become much more dependent on other i)eople, other conununi- 
ties, and indeed on other lands. But the change from the 
simple life of colonial times to the complicated life of to-day 
has been gradual. Even fifty years ago a few of the activities 
here described were common on American farms. 

In colonial times there was very little trading. The 
roads were few and in poor condition. There were no rail- 
roads and no opportunities on many of the farms to make 
use of boats and water transportation. People had to be 
independent, that is to say, self-sufficing. The farm was 
not merely a place for raising live stock, poultry, grain, 
vegetables, and fruit; it was also a manufactory of every- 
thing needed in daily life. The farmer and his family pro- 
duced the raw materials and made them into useful articles. 

Generally speaking, these articles included: Wearing 
apparel and household textile supplies; household imple- 
ments, utensils, furniture, necessities, and comforts; farm- 
ing implements, building materials, and general supplies. 
A few things were purchased from occasional traders who 
came to the farm. A few things were purchased in the 
towns on the infrequent visits of the farmer to the more 
densely settled districts. Thus the scythes were made at 
the forge, and only the handles were made on the farm. 
Saws and axes were imported from England, or later from 
those regions where iron was abundant and easy to secure. 
Not all metal articles were imported. The soft pewter 
metal which went into the forks and knives could often be 
worked into household utensils in the domestic factory— 
the home. 

A list of the articles made on a colonial farm is bewil- 
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dering in its variety to a modem reader. Some notion of the 
complete picture may be constructed from an account of 
the following typical activities: The making of lumber and 
furniture; the making of tools with which to work the 
farm; the making of tools required to deal with the products 
of the farm; the making of lighting materials; the making 
of leather articles such as boots, shoes, breeches, hunting 
shirty moccasions, leggmgs, gloves, and caps; and the 
making of cloth from wool, cotton, or flax. These different 
kinds of activities will be outlined briefly in the order given. 

Before the construction of sawmills, and to some extent 
even after sawmills were in operation, it was necessary for 
the farmer to make the material entering into the construc- 
tion of his house and other buildings, and into the making 
of the chairs, tables, and beds which furnished his home. 

The first houses in a new settlement were built of logs 
hewn from the forest trees. Later the hewn logs were 
replaced by lumber, the product of the "saw pit". This 
saw pit consisted of a platform and a pit, dug into a hillside. 
Here with a handsaw two men, one above and the other 
below, were able to cut up logs so as to produce about 100 
feet of boards in a day. When one thinks of the contrast 
between the labor involved in making boards in that way 
and at a modem sawmill, one understands why the coming 
of machinery led to a change in method of work and indi- 
rectly to new methods of living. Rough clapboards were 
used to cover the first houses of round or hewn logs. Later, 
shingles were rived by hand from "bolts" or blocks of wood. 
At first the shingles were used just as they came from the 
frow, the instrument used in the riving. Later they were 
shaved and made perfectly smooth. A man could shave 
about 1000 shingles in a day. Wooden hinges and door 
latches were made, and also hand-wrought iron nails to be 
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used in the construction of the house and of the furniture. 
It was not uncommon for the country people to erect small 
forges in their chimney comers and to make nails in winter 
and on evenings when little other work could be done. 

The first settlers brought some furniture from Europe 
with them, but as they migrated inland it proved to be too 
bulky to move, so that the inhabitants of each new settle- 
ment were compelled to make within their homes such 
articles as tables, stools, cupboards, and bedsteads. 

One way in which the parts of the furniture were fitted 
together can be illustrated by describing the making of a 
three-legged stool, which was a common article of furniture 
in the colonial home. Three holes were bored in the piece 
that was to be the top of the stool and round legs were 
driven firmly into the holes. The boring of the holes was 
done with an auger which, like the other metal tools neces- 
sary in the household, had been brought from England or 
purchased from a trader. When the legs had been firmly 
driven into tl)eir places they were sometimes made secure 
by wrought-iron nails. In the larger pieces of furniture 
wooden pegs were frequently used instead of nails. Bed- 
steads and tables were made in the same way as stools. 

The farmer not only made his house and furniture from 
lumber, shingles, and nails of his own manufacture, but he 
had to make the implements with which to work his farm. 
These consisted of vehicles of transportation, plows, har- 
rows, pitchforks, handrakes, shovels, ax handles, hoe 
handles, scythe-snaths, singletrees, doubletrees, clips, 
ox yokes, and harness for his horse if he chanced to have 
one. All manner of makeshifts were often necessary. For 
example, horse collars were made of com husks; ox yokes 
of bent hickory wood; traces and bridles of twisted deer 
hide, and pitchforks from forked boughs or antler horns. 
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The first vehicles for transportation were nothing more 
than log boats and sleds, wheels being luxuries which could 
not be provided. Later, crude but serviceable wagon3 were 
made with wheels sawed from the trunks of trees. Axles 
were made from hickory or white oak, and a coupling pole 
of like material connected them. 

Plows and harrows were made on the farm with little 
difficulty. At first the harrows had wooden teeth and the 
plows wooden moldboards. In the course of time it was 
possible to procure from the blacksmith shop iron teeth for 
the A-shaped harrow and for the point, share, and wing of 
the plow. With thle introduction of the ironmaker's trade 
came the beginnings of a new era. The farmer had only 
to make the beams for the harrow and the wooden beam, 
handles and moldboard for the plow. He began to be 
dependent on someone else for the metal parts. Coopera- 
tion had begun. It resulted in better implements and 
also in a stronger bond between members of the community. 

Besides making the implements with which to till his 
farm, the farmer and his boys had also to make the tools 
with which the products of the farm were brought into 
condition for use. They made their own cider mills, cheese 
presses, spinning wheels, flax brakes, wool combs, looms, 
and implements used in making hominy and meal. 

Here again the contrast with modem methods is impres- 
sive. The farmer of to-day sends his com to the miller, who 
does very much more cheaply and rapidly and easily with 
power machines the work which in those earlier days was 
done by hand with simple devices that the family could 
construct. The secret of the increased cheapness and 
rapidity lies in the fact that the modem miller has, tlu^ough 
machinery, harnessed the forces of nature, and makes 
them do his work for him. 
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We shall gain a clearer view of the effort that had to be 
invested in preparing food if we take up in detail the prepa- 
ration of hominy from com. This was done by means of 
the "hominy block". The block was made of a large piece 
of wood about three feet long, with a bowl-shaped hollow 
burned in one end. The shelled com was put into this 
bowl and cracked with a pestle. Sometimes a simple hand 
pestle was used. In the fall of the year, while the com was 
soft, the block and pestle did very well, but the work was 
slow when the com became hard. 

A kind of power pestle or sweep was sometimes used, 
hamessing the elasticity of nature and thus lessening the 
toil of pounding grain for meal. For this sweep a pole of 
some springy, elastic wood, thirty feet long or more, was 
used. The larger end was wedged under the side of the 
house or under a stirnip. A supporting fork was placed 
under the pole about a third of its length from the butt. 
This was so arranged as to raise the small end of the pole 
about fifteen feet from the ground. From the small end 
was hung a heavy piece of wood five or six inches in diameter 
and eight or ten feet long. The lower end of this was 
rounded so as to serve as a pestle. The long, springy trunk 
to which it was fastened above tended to overcome the 
force of gravitation and to raise it from the bowl below, in 
which the grain was placed. The worker used this great 
pestle, pulling it down and crushing the grain in the hollowed 
block. He then released the pestle, which was raised by 
the sapling to which it was attached above. Sometimes 
two. workers used the sweep, cmshing the grain more effec- 
tively by their combined strength. 

The hand mill was also used and made better meal than 
the mortar or grater. The hand mill was like that used by 
the Indians and other primitive people. It was' made of 
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two circular stones, the lower of which was called the "bed 
stone", the upper one the "runner". The upper stone was 
turned with a handle or staff, and the grain between the 
stones was ground to flour. 

Water mills and windmills for grinding grain were ampng 
the first mechanical conveniences set up by the colonists. 
Food is an absolute necessity and much thought would 
naturally be given to finding devices for procuring it more 
cheaply. The work of preparing grain could of course be 
done much more easily and cheaply when the winds 9,nd 
waterfalls were harnessed to help man. The primitive 
stone mills and the pestles did not disappear, however. 
Not everyone lived near a waterfall and the wind could not 
be depended on to blow when it was needed. It is easy 
to see that such a dependable machine as the steam engine 
would have been welcomed heartily. It did come later. 
Then primitive methods quickly disappeared. 

The colonists had to provide themselves with lights for 
their evenings. Kerosene, gas, and electricity were unknown, 
and less satisfactory means had to be used. One such 
means was candlewood, which was nothing more than the 
knots and hearts of resinous pine trees. Then, too, rushes 
were used after being dipped in tallow or grease. Oils from 
fish, bear, whale, and moose all did good service. Most 
important of all, were the candles made from the berries of 
the bay, a bush found in all the Colonies, and candles from 
animal tallow, whale oil, and honeycomb wax. 

Bayberry candles were made from the wax or tallow 
extracted from the berry of the bay, a plant which grew 
abundantly in the neighborhood of the sea. The berries 
were gathered late in the fall and thrown into a kettle of 
boiling water. The fat melted out and floated to the top 
of the water and was skimmed off. On cooling, this tallow 
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was melted over again, to refine it. Refined baybeny 
wax has a transparent green color. Candles were made of 
this tallow just as they were made of the tallow from the 
animals killed on the farm. Before the advent of candle 
molds, which made it easier to make candles, candles were 
made by dipping. Wicks were prepared and dipped into 
hot wax or tallow. They were then lifted out and the 
wax allowed to cool and harden. The dipping was repeated 
until enough wax had hardened around the wick to make a 
usable candle. 

All this is very different from the present methods by 
which business concerns set up large machines or factories 
for making gas or electricity and then install gas mains or 
electric wires to carry means of lighting to our houses. 
Sometimes we say that the colonial way, where each family 
was largely self-sufficing, was an "individual" way of 
meeting wants, and our way, where great numbers of people 
contribute to meeting even a single want, is a ''social" 
way. Our way is certainly a more efficient way. 

The hides of animals killed for food on the farm, or of the 
deer, squirrels, raccoons, rabbits, beavers, and foxes shot 
or trapped in the woods, were used for many purposes. 
Deerskins were made into hunting shirts, breeches, coats, 
leggings, and moccasins. Gloves and mittens were made 
from the skins of squirrels and beavers, caps from the skins 
of raccoons, bears, foxes, cats, rabbits, and woodchucks. 
Bearskins were made into beds and bedding. From the 
deerskins and cov/hides, moccasins, shoepacks, and shoes 
were made. The preparation of the material and the 
making of all of these articles were done on the farm. 

Tanning the hides was a long, laborious process. They 
were first thoroughly dried and then thrown into a vat of 
strong lye. The lye caused the hair to loosen and fall off. 
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The skins freed from hair were then placed in another vat of 
liquid made from black-oak bark, and were allowed to 
remain several months. When taken out of this they were 
scraped and softened with bear's oil. They were then ready 
to be made into shoes, boots, and harness. 

The tailoring of the leather suits usually fell to the male 
portions of the family, since the hard material was rather 
difl&cult for the women and girls to handle. Large needles 
or shoemakers' awls were used in the sewing process. The 
thread was made either of the sinews from the legs of the 
deer or by cutting a long strip from the deerskin. The 
latter was called "whang". It was cut as small as possible 
so that it could be used as thread in the awls or needles. 
Although the products of this crude tailoring were often 
rough and uncomfortable, especially after getting wet 
and stiff, they were very useful in protecting their wearers. 

While the farmer and his boys were busy supplying leather 
clothing, the wife and daughters were manufacturing cloth 
to be used for wearing apparel and as household textile 
supplies. Cloth was made from cotton, wool, or flax. The 
making of these involved the preparation of the raw material 
for the spinning wheel and loom, and bleaching and dyeing 
the finished products. 

These descriptions indicate something of the variety of 
the products of the colonial. home. They show that the 
colonial family was largely self-sufl5cing. They also show 
that modem ways properly used mean a fuller life. The 
members of the colonial family had to do too many different 
things to do any one thoroughly well; so that the quality 
of their products was not equal to the quality of the goods 
produced to-day. Nor did they produce as great a quantity 
as the same number of people with the same tools could 
have produced had each been able to specialize on a different 
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occupation and then trade his products with others. Trade 
and transportation have enabled us to specialize to-day. 

Trade and transportation are not the only reasons for this 
improvement. We have harnessed the forces of nature. 
We have power machinery. Machines work more precisely 
than people can and turn out vastly more goods. Factories 
which each make a single kind of article can make the 
articles so much better and so much more cheaply that one 
by one the trades formerly carried on in the family have 
been taken over by the factories. 

— R. M. Tryon, in 
"Lessons in Community and National I/i/e". 

Questions 

1. What is meant by "self sufficiency" as applied to colonial 
life? 

2. Name all the differeht kinds of transportation used now- 
adays. How many of these existed in colonial times? 

3. Why do we not now see log houses in cities or towns? 
Why are there so few frame houses in the larger cities? 

4. Why do we not have small forges in our chimney comers 
nowadays so that we might spend our evenings usefully in 
making nails? 

5. Where did the fiuniture in your home come from? Where 
did the various woods that went into it come from? 

6. Why were the colonial settlers able to bring bulky fiu-- 
niture from Europe but not to move it inland with them? 

7. Make a list of things mentioned in this selection that you 
have never heard of before. 

8. What changes in hours of labor have come with better 
ways of doing things? 

9. What changes in comforts of life have come from the use 
of machinery? 
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IRON AND STEEL 

During the war the national government issued a series of 
leaflets entitled "'Lessons in Community and National Life''. 
In these lessons much information was given on subjects with 
which everyone should be familiar. 

The sub-headings in this selection will help you to remember 
it. Read it once carefully. Your teacher will ask some of you 
to discuss the various topics orally before the class without 
questions or suggestions, or she will ask you to write on one 
or more of the topics. Perhaps she will ask different rows or 
groups to write on different topics. 

See how well you can prepare this lesson by reading it once. 

Introduction 

Two black men, almost naked, squat on opposite sides 
of a fire in central Africa. Each of them has a little hand 
bellows with which he forces the fire. From time to time 
they lay on the fire lumps of charcoal and lumps of iron ore. 
All day they work and sweat, blowing and feeding their 
little fire. At evening a ten or twelve-pound lump of iron 
lies in the glowing coals ready to be hammered on the anvil 
and shaped into spearhead, knife, or kettle. 

These men are smelting iron ore, which is a kind of rock 
with some iron mixed in with several other kinds of mineral. 
The hot fire makes the iron melt and run out, so that it can 
be gathered up and used. 

Ancient Methods of Smelting 

No one knows how long man has smelted iron ore. Iron 
ore is to be found in almost all countries, and primitive 
man in many lands knew how to use it many, many cen- 
turies ago. Perhaps some primitive man's camp fire first 
smelted iron by accident. Legend says that 1500 years 
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before Christ a forest fire showed the people of the island of 
Crete how to make iron. Pictures on the walls of Egyptian 
buildings which date back to 3500 years before Christ show 
Egyptians smelting iron with the aid of a goatskin bellows. 

Each of many ancient peoples must have found out for 
itself how to make iron, for it was made by the same method 
in very ancient times in middle Africa, in China, in India^ 
as well as in the countries around the Mediterranean, ancf 
in England where Casar found the Britons making it very 
much as the explorer may still find it made in remote parts 
of Africa and Asia. 

The Romans were xmable to make much improvement on 
this process of making iron. It produced all the metal with 
which Caesar armed his victorious legions. The iron which 
bolted the oak of the little ships of Columbus was made in a 
simple fireplace like a blacksmith's forge. The iron for 
Washington's cannon and muskets was made in forges or 
tall furnaces not unlike big stone chimneys. The fire was 
fed by the forced draft commonly produced by a water 
wheel. 

The Use of Coal in Smelting 

It was very fortunate that man learned how to smelt 
iron with coal and coke (which is made from coal). Before 
this time the iron industry had moved about, following the 
forests, to get a supply of charcoal. Since coal is so abun- 
dant in some places the iron industry was able to settle 
down. This explains the growth of great iron centers 
such as Pittsburgh. 

As long as charcoal was used for the fire, the materials 
could not be piled up very high because the weight would 
crush the charcoal and smother the fire. But coke is hard, 
and layers of coke and ore can be piled to a great height and 
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stai let the air be forced through to feed the fire. This 
has enabled the present iron furnace, called a blast furnace, 
to become several times as high as the one that made the 
iron for Washington's cannon. 

Smelting is now done on such a large scale and so cheaply 
by machinery that instead of costing one dollar a pound to 
make iron, as it did in Caesar's time, it now costs about one 
cent a pound and sometimes less than that. This is the 
reason we live in what is called an "age of steel". Steel is 
merely a refined kind of iron, and it is so cheap that we can 
afford to use it freely. 

The American Iron Industry 

In the United States we now make two pounds of iron 
every day for every man, woman, and child. In fact, the 
American iron industry is larger than that of any other 
two countries. The size of our industry is due in large 
part to our great riches of raw material. We have the best 
iron ore in the world, whole mountains of it up in the woods 
near Lake Superior, soft like dirt so that it can be shoveled 
up, and so near the surface that we can take it out of open 
pits and in this way get it much more easily than from the 
deep mines which are elsewhere common in gathering metal. 
We also have very large areas of coal land to make the 
fuel to melt the ore, and plenty of the limestone which is 
also put into the furnace because it unites with the dross 
and helps the smelting process. 

American iron making has sprung up very quickly. In 
1855 the first boat bringing iron ore from Lake Supmor 
toward the eastern coal fields carried a cargo of 132 tons 
tlu^ough the canal at Sault Ste. Marie. Just 60 years latere 
in 1915, a boat went through the same canal with 11,262 
tons, and in the season of 1916 more than 60,000,000 tons 
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of ore were carried from Lake Superior to the ports along 
the lower lakes. 

Kipling in his wonderful "Jungle Book" shows us how 
much weaker is the man cub than the wild animals of the 
forest, but the man cub rules the earth because he had 
brains enough to learn how to harness and use mechanical 
power — ^machines. The getting of iron to-day is a wonderful 
example of this machine work. We do not make iron — 
machines and artificial power make iron for us. 

In making iron and steel in America the iron is never 
touched by hmnan hand in its journey of 1000 miles from 
the ore banks in the woods near Lake Superior to the steel 
mills at Pittsburgh or Buffalo. Nor is it lifted by human 
muscle. 

Mining Iron Ore 

The ore in the open pits is loosened with dynamite, and 
the steam shovel, running on railroad tracks, sticks its 
steel scoop into the loose ore five times a minute. Each 
time it takes up two tons, swings it around and drops it 
on the freight car on the next tracks From a single open 
pit 15,000 tons of ore are hauled away in a night by loco- 
motives. On one ore range, the Mesaba, more dirt has 
been moved to get at the ore than was moved to dig the 
Panama Canal. 

The ore is taken from the mines in freight trains of 50 
cars each, running to Duluth and other ports on Lake 
Superior. Here the trains run out on top of high ore docks 
and drop the ore through the bottom of the cars into big 
pockets on the dock. From these pockets it is again dropped 
through chutes into the steamers alongside. These vessels, 
600 feet long, are loaded with 10,000 tons of ore in twenty 
minutes, and the same cargo can be unloaded in three hours 
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and twenty minutes by huge machines called clamshell 
unloaders. They work almost as your double hands would 
in sand or sugar and take up as much as fifteen tons at a 
scoop. 

As the boats can work only in summer when the lakes 
are not frozen, some of the ore is brought down from the 
Lake Superior region and kept in great piles at lake ports 
like Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago until wanted in the 
winter. It is then carried by freight cars to the iron and 
steel mills at Pittsburgh, Youngstown, or Harrisburg. 

Modern Furnaces and Rolling Mills 

The freight cars run up on high trestles beside the great 
furnaces, 109 feet high, and roaring with fire from bottom to 
top. The ore is dropped into storage bins, from the bottom 
of which it drops again into the weighing cars operated by 
the men who feed the furnaces. These weighing cars run 
up on a little elevator called the skip hoist and automatically 
dump the ore or the coke or the limestone into the furnace. 

A few hours later when the melted iron has trickled to 
the bottom, the furnace man taps the furnace by breaking 
the clay dam that holds back the melted iron. At a tapping 
a hundred tons of it may run out like milk into great ladles 
moimted on freight cars. These carry the molten metal 
to a steel mill, which may be a mile away, where it is further 
purified by fire and mixed with different metals to make the 
different kinds of steel. After coming from the steel fur- 
naces, the metal is poured into molds, where it is allowed 
to harden just enough to hold its shape. 

Then it is thrown upon rollers that carry it to the crushing 
rolls of the rolling mill, which, driven by engines of several 
thousand horsepower, will crush the big ingot of steel as a 
rolling pin in the hands of a cook shapes pie crust. 
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Different kinds of rollers shape the steel. It may be 
shaped into a flat plate for an engine boiler, a rail for the 
trolley track, a girder for the skyscraper, a rod for the 
blacksmith, a pipe for the plumber, or a chunk of steel to 
be used in the foundry, the machine shop, or the automobile 
factory. 

The finished product costs only a cent or two per pound, 
yet it takes at least a thousand men to make it. Who are 
these thousand men? They are always members of gangs — 
gangs of strippers taking dirt from the ore, gangs of steam 
shovelers, train crew, dock crew, boat crew, moor-dock 
crews, train crews, gangs of iron furnace men, steel furnace 
men, yard men, yard train crews, rolling mill men. Then 
the limestone and the coal and the coke must be followed 
through all their stages before we have one single poimd 
of steel completed. Yet the two half-naked black men in 
Africa made steel all by themselves — ^very good steel, too, 
but very costly, and very little of it. Andrew Carnegie was 
the first man to bring under one management all the 
stages of modem steel-making. 

Some Uses of Iron and Steel 

How could you make a saw without iron? It has been 
done by certain South Sea Islanders who had no iron on 
their coral islands and no way to trade for it, so they labor- 
iously set sharp shark's teeth in a hard piece of wood. It 
wasn't much of a saw, but it was the best they could get- 
Could you do any better with the materials they had? 

How could you make a hatchet without iron? For 
answer, go to some museum and see the poor stone axe 
of the American Indian. Then you will understand why 
he did not chop down trees or become a farmer. 

We make our iron by machinery, and the machines that 
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make it are themselves of iron, as we see by looking over 
the list — ^steam shovel, track on which it stood, ore car, 
locomotive that hauled it, ore dock, iron ship, engine on 
the iron ship, the clamshell unloader, the railroad, even the 
furnace itself, and the rolls of the rolling mill — everjrwhere 
iron, or steel which is but a kind of iron. 

The Importance of Machinery To-day 

As with the making of iron, so it is with nearly all the 
rest of our goods. Machines produce the goods, and 
machines are mostly iron. Take boards and nails. The 
saws and axes that fell the trees are of iron; so in part are 
the wagons and cars that haul the logs and the sawmills 
that saw them — everywhere iron. The blacksmith once 
made nails by hand. Now we poke the end of a long roll 
of wire into a machine and it rapidly pulls in the wire and 
drops out nails by the kegfuU. The shoemaker once sat at 
his bench with knife, awls, and hammer. Now he stands 
by a big motor-driven machine with a hundred clicking 
parts and makes shoes five times as fast. Man first printed 
with a little hand press, but now we feed the roll of paper to 
a machine as long as a room, which piles off newspapers or 
books by the thousand to the hour. Power, driving 
machines made of iron, gives us the goods of this day. 

What runs the machines? Engines. In the engines the 
coal bums on an iron grate beneath an iron boiler. The 
steam goes off through iron pipes into an iron cylinder and 
pushes an iron piston, which drives iron shafts and iron 
wheels. 

The production of the coal that runs the engine depends 
on the use of iron. The miner digs the coal from beneath 
the rocks with pick and shovel — or, in some cases, with a 
big, complicated mining machine — ^and a little railroad 
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track follows the miner to the very breast of the seam, where 
he shovels up the coal. Iron cables haul the cars to the 
surface; u-on pipes carry out the water to keep the miner 
from drowning and bring in air to keep him from suffocating. 

Our Dependence Upon Iron 

Iron serves us also in our food. Our bread and meats 
are borne to us over the iron way from the grain fields and 
pastures of the West. The iron horse brings us oranges 
from Florida and California; the iron ship brings us 
bananas from the Caribbean Sea and wool from Australia. 
Iron machines prepare our canned foods. The cans are 
made by machines; they are filled by machinery, sealed by 
machinery, soldered by machinery — everywhere machines, 
everywhere iron. 

Increased use of machinery increases our comfort. It has 
recently given us the telephone, the telegraph, the daily 
newspaper, the trolley, the automobile. Nearly every new 
invention is a machine and in every case a machine makes 
it. The same is true of the aeroplane, the submarine, the 
phonograph. 

Already our dependence upon iron is so great that if we 
were suddenly deprived of it we would drop back almost to 
the living conditions of Jacob and Esau. Food would no 
longer be easy to get, nor coal, nor wood, nor wool and 
cotton. Famine would wipe out the human race as an 
eraser removes chalk marks from the blackboard and 
where there are now 100,000,000 men there would be but 
5,000,000. 

— J. Russell Smith, 
in "Lessons in Community and National Life". 
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THE STORY OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE 

All should begin reading at the same moment. 
When you have finished reading, close your book and make 
a list of the characters such as you would find on the program 
of a theatrical performance. For example, your list might 
begin — 
Boehmer, the King's Jeweller. 

Now write a list of the scenes of the story as they would 
appear if it were to be produced as a play. For example — 
Scene I. Boehmer's shop; skilled workmen are making 
the most beautiful diamond necklace in the 
world. 
See if you can read the story and do this exercise in thirty 
minutes. 

Almost a century and a half ago, in the days before the 
French Revolution when there were kings in France, there 
lived in Paris a jeweller named Boehmer. He was a sound, 
practical man, skilled in the valuation of precious stones 
and in the management of workmen, and at the same time 
suave and smiling, able to bow himself into the favor of 
the fashionable world. He was ambitious, as well, and had 
secured by purchase the title of King's Jeweller. On gala 
nights he saw his handiwork on gorgeous robes of state, on 
court dresses, and on the diadem of royalty. One fatal 
day the thought struck him, 

"Why should not I, who, as Jeweller of the King of 
France, am properly first jeweller in the world, make a 
jewel which the world has not matched? Skill or no skill, 
I have the ambition. I shall make a diamond necklace, 
which, if not the most beautiful in all the world, shall be the 
most costly.'' 

So the costliest diamonds came in, and cunning craftsmen 
cut and set them, until the princely ornament was finished. 
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Pirst came a row of seventeen glorious diamonds, almost as 
large as filberts. Looser, gracefully fastened to these in 
three places, hung a festoon of smaller stones with pendants. 
Loosest of all, flowed round from behind, two broad three- 
fold rows which knotted themselves round a very Queen of 
Diamonds on the bosom, and fell below that great gem in 
glittering tassels. Finished, and ready to be worn by 
queen or empress, the necklace was worth in those days about 
a half million dollars. And a half million then was of many 
times the value that it is today. 

Now those were the dajrs when kings, although they lived 
in pomp and splendor, were not so rich as they were sup- 
posed to be. Their wars cost them a great deal of money, 
and just at this time France was helping America to fight 
England in the American Revolution. Besides, the King 
and his court lived very extravagantly; they dressed in the 
•costliest fabrics, and ate and drank the most expensive 
foods and wines, and surrounded themselves with every 
luxury. The money for all this was to be had only by 
taxing the people; so that the very poor paid for the luxuries 
of the very rich. And how was the King to buy his Queen 
a necklace worth a fortune? 

King Louis XVI had an eye for diamonds, but when the 
necklace was offered to Marie Antoinette she answered 
queenlike, "We have more need of guns than necklaces". 
The Princess of Portugal could not afford the necklace; and 
it was too dear for the Queen of Naples. Alas for Boehmer 
the King's Jeweller! What was he to do with his diamonds? 
For three years he went about Europe, searching, sifting 
earth, sea, and air for a customer. ' 

One day he burst into the Queen s apartment ; flung 
himself at her Majesty's feet; and there, with clasped 
uplifted haiid^ with streaming tears and loud sobs, entreated 
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her to do one of two things — either to buy his necklace, or 
else graciously to grant him her royal permission to drown 
himself in the River Seine. Her Majesty, pitying his dis- 
tracted state, calmly pointed out the plain third course, 
to take the necklace apart. But that he was too stubborn 
to do — or perhaps he admired its beauty too much to bring 
himself to destroy it. 

Now there was at court a certain nobleman, named 
Prince de Rohan, who greatly admired the Queen, but 
always from afar off. For Marie Antoinette, graceful, 
dignified, and very beautiful, would not deign even to look 
at him. Nor was the prince sufficiently in favor at court 
so that he often had a chance to look at her. To him the 
earth seemed all barren and of a snuff color. AH the other 
courtiers were received with favor, but the prince had to 
worship from a distance the lovely Queen whom everyone 
admired. He was rather a foolish prince, far from noble in 
nature, and quite unaware that he had never been attractive 
and was no longer young. 

"Oh, if she would only speak to me just once!" he told 
himself. 

There had just arrived at court, too, a dark-haired, blue- 
eyed, clever little woman named Jeanne De Lamotte. She 
had once been a ragged, barefoot little girl begging on the 
highway, until a certain charitable countess saw her from 
the carriage-window, picked her up, and had her scoured, 
clothed and reared. At twenty Jeanne was set up in busi- 
ness as a dressmaker; and after three years or so married a 
soldier home from war. Ambitious and quite without a 
conscience, Jeanne decided that they would call themselves 
Count and Countess, and would try their fortunes at court. 
Poverty stricken, living in a bare attic, going without food 
and fuel in order that they might dress well, the Lamottes 
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kept up an appearance, until one day the self-styled Countess 
met the Prince de Rohan. 

The Countess Lamotte was shrewd. She found out 
almost at once de Rohan's admiration of the Queen, and 
his desire to be one of Her Majesty's courtiers. She heard, 
too, of the jeweller and his diamond necklace. 

"It may be," thought the countess, "that here is a way 
to success at court." 

One winter afternoon the Prince met the Countess, as 
we must call her, in the drawing-room of a fashionable lady 
of the court. In conversation the clever Jeanne gave the 
stupid courtier to understand that she was quite in Marie 
Antoinette's confidence and favor. 

"I wonder," he said, "if Madame the Countess could 
bring it about that just once I might speak with Her 
Majesty. Or could Madame discover if there is something 
I might do to please the most beautiful, the most adored of 
queens?" 

Madame the Countess did not know, but she would try 
her best to find out. 

It was not many days before our Countess mysteriously, 
and under seal of sworn secrecy, hinted to the Prince that 
she, with her winning tongue, had worked a passage for 
him to the ear of Queen's Majesty. She had found out 
that of all things in the world, Marie Antoinette wanted the 
famous diamond necklace, even though she had assured the 
jeweller to the contrary. There was money enough in the 
Queen's treasury to buy it, at least by paying for it in 
instalments, but she dared not make the purchase, for 
King Louis would know of it and be displeased at her 
extravagance. 

" If your Highness were willing to figure as the piu'chaser 
of the necklace, you would give such pleasure to Her 
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Majesty that it is certain she would regard you with favor," 
said Countess Lamotte. " Indeed, if you will agree to the 
plan, I can promise that you shall see her one night in the 
I)alace garden." 

The Prince was enraptured. He felt that he admired the 
Coimtess most of all women in the world, save one. But 
his happiness was not to come immediately. Months 
passed, and summer came, before the summer night arrived 
when he was to see the Queen. That night, when darkness 
came, he went out, in blue great-coat, with slouched hat, 
into the Park of Versailles, and waited there among the 
leafy thickets. The night was of the darkest for the season; 
no moon; the flowers were all asleep in the garden. At a 
signal from the little countess, hovering near in a black 
domino, the Prince went forward, and fell on his knees 
before a tall, white-clad figure. He would kiss the royal 
shoe-tie, or its shadow if there were one. But before he had 
time to utter his admiration of the beautiful Queen, the 
guardian countess whispered hastily, "Someone is coming". 
The white figure dropped a fair white rose, and vanished in 
the thickets, the black domino hurrying after her. The 
Prince picked up his rose and hurried away, the happiest 
of all men. Now it was certain that the Queen wished him 
to act as her agent in the purchase of the necklace. 

It was not long before the delighted jeweller Boehmer 
called upon the Prince, and together they drew up on the 
finest paper the terms of the bargain. About a half million 
dollars was to be paid in five instalments, if the Queen 
agreed. Delighted to be useful, the Countess dashed off 
to the palace with the paper, and returned with it, bearing 
this most precious note in the margin, 

"Good — ^Marie Antoinette of France," written in the 
Queen's own hand. 
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The Prince Fell on His Knees before a Tall, Wmi 
Clad Figure 



Next day the necklace was delivered to the Prince. The 
jeweller came to bring it, bowing low, with plenteous smiles. 
And next night, in her apartment, the countess rec^^ the 
Prince, who entered with a follower bearing a mysterious 
casket. The servant withdrew and the casket was opened. 
Behold the necklace itself in all its glory! 

But, hist! A knock, mild but firm, as from one knocking 
with authority. The Prince retired behind a screen. The 
door was flung open, and the Queen's valet Lesclaux entered, 
in full court uniform, received the casket and its priceless 
contents, and retired, bowing low. 

Thus softly, silently, like a very dream, flitted away our 
solid necklace — ^through the Horn Gate of Dreams. For 
except through the words of the Countess Lamotte, the 
poor Prince heard nothing as to how his services were 
received. It seemed strange to him that the beautiful 
Queen should be so ungrateful; but he waited patiently at 
first; then, as time passed, not so patiently, for July 30th 
was approaching, when the first instalment of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars was to be paid — ^and the Queen 
had not only shown him no kindness but had sent him no 
money! With grim dry eyes he stamped up and down the 
promenade before his castle. Finally, in mid-July, came 
the shortest, most careless of letters, with money m it to 
pay the interest on the first instalment; the principal not 
being at the moment perfectly convenient, the Prince would 
have to wait for that. 

Himgry Boehmer made large eyes at this proposal; would 
accept the money, but only as part of payment; the man 
was positive: a court of justice, if no other means, should 
get him the remainder. What now was to be done? 

The 30th of July came, but no money; the 30th went, 
but no money. But at last, at last! the Prince was sent 
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for to the royal apartment. His turn for favor had actually 
come. Lofty and serene, he made his way through the 
palace, with heart beating high. It was an important 
festival day at court, and all the lords and ladies, in garments 
glorious as the rainbow, were assembled there. Just at the 
door of the reception room the Prince de Rohan was met 
by one of his old-time enemies. He was about to pass by 
haughtily when he was stopped by the glance of the noble- 
man, who with a gesture had summoned the officer on guard. 

" By the King's orders, your Highness ! You are arrested !" 

The glittering assembly of courtiers exploded aghast, as 
if some bomb had burst imder it. "The Queen's Majesty 
is weeping," they whispered. In the midst of the confusion, 
the Prince was hurried off to prison, the famous state prison 
called the Bastille. 

Now what you are thinking is this: The King had foimd 
out his wife's extravagance; and, not wishing to punish 
her, intended, as kings have a right to do, to punish the man 
who had helped her. Of course, that would have been 
unjust; but what was the use of being a king if you could 
not do as you liked? 

However, before you reach such a conclusion about King 
Louis, you must see three pictures. One is the picture of 
Boehmer, who a little earlier that same morning had gone 
away mournfully from the palace. He is sitting alone in 
the private room back of his jewelry shop, conversing with 
himself. 

"No necklace," the poor man mutters half aloud; "no 
necklace and no money. Half a million lost; but alas, far 
worse than that, the queen of necklaces, the necklace whose 
beauty the world has not matched, gone, disappeared, 
vanished, separated into its parts, never to be a necklace 
again!" 
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For at the palace Boehmer had learned that not only 
had the Queen never received the necklace, but had never 
ordered its purchase. Whereupon we wonder how it was 
that the Queen met de Rohan in the palace garden, if she 
did not mean him to buy the necklace; and what her valet 
did with the jewels, if Marie Antoinette never received them. 
And how can we account for her signature to the agreement? 
All these things puzzled the poor Prince as much as they 
puzzle us. So we must look at a second picture and a third. 

At a famous race-track in England, mounted on costliest 
horse and horse-gear, betting at the races, though he can 
speak no English word, there rides a tall handsome man, 
with ex-military whiskers. It is the soldier known at court 
as the Count de Lamotte. A few days ago he was walking 
in Fleet Street, in deep treaty with jewellers there for the 
sale of diamonds, such diamonds as one may boast of. 
They were a present, he said, to his countess from the boim- 
tiful Queen. 

The third picture shows the opening doors of the Bastille. 
The Prince de Rohan has already passed through them. 
As you have guessed, the next person to be sent there is 
Madame — ^no longer Coimtess — de Lamotte, who for her 
ingenuity is, with her rascal of a husband, to be duly 
punished. But who are these other prisoners entering the 
iron gates? A certain Mademoiselle Olivia, a Parisian 
friend of Madame Lamotte's, in age three-and-twenty, tall, 
blond, and beautiful, with a figure and bearing that may 
be likened to the Queen's. Perhaps, on a dark night, wear- 
ing a flowing white gown, she might even be mistaken for 
the Queen! And behind her comes an old military comrade 
of Lamotte himself, a man named Villette, with the height 
and manner of Lesclaux, the Queen's valet. It has long 
been well known to the Lamottes that this dweller in 
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rascaldom is skillful in imitating handwriting. And the 
uniform of a Queen's valet is still more easily imitated than 
an autograph. 

In the light of these three pictures, you can understand 
why it was that the Prince de Rohan was arrested. The 
Bastille opened its iron bosom to all the culprits, and they 
were all well pimished, each in the degree suited to his 
guilt; though we may hope that punishment fell lightly on 
the poor Prince, who had been so sadly fooled. 

And now why do you suppose the story of this famous, 
necklace and its theft has lived so long — a hundred and 
forty years or so? It is because this little affair, like a 
little cloud, appearing in a sky otherwise cloudless, showed 
hues of deep-tinted crime and villainy in the life of the 
court of France. A cloud of such color is known to be 
electric, and the herald of a storm. Peaceful weather can- 
not long continue when such clouds appear. Kings and 
queens in whose courts such wickedness was possible, because 
of extravagance and vanity and envy and greed, could not 
long continue to reign. Wise men, looking at the cloud, 
foretold earthquakes. And the earthquake came, five years 
later. We call it to-day the French Revolution, the 'begin- 
ning of the end of kings. 

— Adapted from Thomas Carlyle, 
by Mabel Dodge Holmes. 

Try to draw a picture of the necklace as it is described. 

What became of the necklace? 

On whom should most of the blame for the trick rest? 

What part was played by Olivia? by Villette? 

For whom are you sorrier, Prince de Rohan or Boehmer the 
jeweller? 

What does the story show about the court of France before- 
the Revolution? 
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A GENUINE MEXICAN PLUG 

We all have read, in part or as a whole, "Tom Sawyer," and 
''Huckleberry Finn". Samuel Langhome Clemens is the 
author, but we love to call him by his pen name, ''Mark Twain". 
He is distinctively our chief American humorist. 

In addition to "Tom Sawyer" and "Huckleberry Finn", you 
should read " Roughing It ", a book about the West; " Innocents 
Abroad", whimsical impressions of Eiux)pean countries and 
peoples; "A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court", 
an unusual glimpse of King Arthur and his knights; " The Prince 
and the Pauper", a thrilling story of two boys; and, by all means. 
"The Jumping Frog", Mark Twain's best short story. This 
selection from "Roughing It" is used with the kind permission 
of the Trustees of the Estate of Samuel L. Clemens, The Mark 
Twain Company, and Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

I resolved to have a horse to ride. I had never seen such 
wild, free, magnificent horsemanship outside of a circus as 
these picturesque Mexicans, Califomians and Mexican- 
ized Americans displayed in Carson streets every day. 
How they rode! Leaning just gently forward out of the 
perpendicular, easy and nonchalant, with broad slouch 
hat, brim blown square up in front, and long riata swinging 
above the head, they swept through the town like the wind ! 
The next minute they were only a sailing puff of dust on the 
far desert. I had quickly learned to tell a horse from a cow, 
and was full of anxiety to learn more. I was resolved to 
buy a horse. 

While the thought was rankling in my mind, the auctioneer 
came skurrying through the plAza on a black beast that had 
as many humps and comers on him as a dromedary, and 
^as necessarily uncomely; but he was "going, going, at 
twenty-two! Horse, saddle and bridle at twenty-two 
dollars, gentlemen!" and I could hardly resist. 
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A man whom I did not know (he turned out to be the 
auctioneer's brother) noticed the wistful look in my eye, 
and observed that that was a very remarkable horse to be 
going at such a price; and added that the saddle alone was 
worth the money. It was a Spanish saddle, with ponderous 
tapidaros, and furnished with the ungainly sole-leather 
covering with the unspellable name. I said I had half a 
notion to bid. Then this keen-eyed person appeared to me 
to be "taking my measure"; but I dismissed the suspicion 
when he spoke, for his manner was full of guileless candor 
and truthfulness. Said he: " I know that horse — ^knowhim 
well. You are a stranger, I take it, and so you might think 
he was an American horse, maybe, but I assure you he is 
not. He is nothing of the kind; but — excuse my speaking 
in a low voice, other people being near — ^he is, without the 
shadow of a doubt, a Genuine Mexican Plug!" 

I did not know what a Genuine Mexican Plug was, but 
there was something about this man's way of saying it, that 
made me swear inwardly that I would own a Genuine 
Mexican Plug or die. 

"Has he any other — er — advantages?" I inquired. 

He hooked his forefinger in the pod^et of my army shirt, 
led me to one side, and breathed in my ear impressively 
these words: 

"He can out-buck anything in America!" 

"Going, going, going — ^at twen-ty-four dollars and a 
half, gen " 

"Twenty-seven!" I shouted, in a frenzy. 

"And sold!" said the auctioneer, and passed over the 
Genuine Mexican Plug to me. 

I could scarcely contain my exultation. I paid the money 
and put the animal in a neighboring livery stable to dine and 
rest himself. 
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In the afternoon I brought the creature mto the plaza, 
and certain citizens held him by the head and others by the 
tail, while I mounted him. As soon as they let go, he placed 
all his feet in a bunch together, lowered his back, and then 
suddenly arched it upward, and shot me straight into the 
air a matter of three or four feet! I came as straight down 
again, lit in the saddle, went instantly up again, came down 
^almost on the high pommel, shot up again, and came down 
on the horse's neck — ^all in the space of three or four seconds. 
Then he rose and stood almost straight up on his hind feet, 
and I, clasping his lean neck desperately, slid back into the 
saddle, and held on. He came down, and immediately 
hoisted his heels into the air, delivering a vicious kick at the 
sky, and stood on his forefeet. And then down he came 
once more, and began the original exercise of shooting me 
straight up again. The third time I went up I heard a 
stranger say: 

"Oh, dm't he buck, though!" 

While I was up, somebody struck the horse a sounding 
thwack with a leathern strap, and when I arrived again the 
Genuine Mexican Plug was not there. A Califomian youth 
chased him up and caught him, and asked if he might have 
a ride. I granted him that luxury. He mounted the Genu- 
ine, got lifted into the air once, but sent his spurs home as 
he descended, and the horse darted away like a telegram. 
IHe soared over three fences like a bird, and disappeared 
down the road toward the Washoe Valley. 

I sat down on a stone, with a sigh, and by a natural 
impulse one of my hands sought my forehead, and the other 
the base of my stomach. I believe I never appreciated, till 
then, the poverty of the human machinerj'^ — ^f or I still needed 
a hand or two to place elsewhere. Pen cannot describe 
how I was jolted up. Ima^nation cannot conceive how 
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disjointed I was— how internally, externally and universally 
I was unsettled, mixed up and ruptured. There was a 
sympathetic crowd around me, though. 

One elderly-looking comforter said : 

"Stranger, youVe been taken in. Everybody in this 
camp knows that horse. Any child, any Injun, could have 
told you that he'd buck; he is the very worst devil to buck 
on the continent of America. You hear me. Via Curry. 
Old Curry. Old Abe Curry. And moreover, he is a simon- 
pure, out-and-out, genuine old Mexican plug, and an un- 
common mean one at that, too. Why, you turnip, if you 
had laid low and kept dark, there's chances to buy an 
American horse for mighty little more than you paid for 
that bloody old foreign relic." 

I gave no sign ; but I made up my mind that if the auction- 
eer's brother's funeral took place while I was in the Territory 
I would postpone all other recreations and attend it. 

After a gallop of sixteen miles the Calif omian youth and 
the Genuine Mexican Plug came tearing into town again, 
and, with one final skip over a wheelbarrow and ^a China- 
man, cast anchor in front of the "ranch". 

Such panting and blowing! Such spreading and con- 
tracting of the red equine nostrils, and glaring of the wild 
equine eye! But was the imperial beast subjugated? 
Indeed he was not. His lordship the Speaker of the House 
thought he was, and mounted him to go down to the Capitol; 
but the first dash the creature made was over a pile of tele- 
graph poles half as high as a church; and his time to the 
Capitol — one mile and three-quarters — ^remains unbeaten to 
this day. But then he took an advantage — ^he left out the 
mile, and only did the three-quarters. That is to say, he 
made a straight cut across lots, preferring fences and ditches 
to a crooked road; and when the Speaker got to the Capitol 
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he said he had been in the air so much he felt as if he had 
made the trip on a comet. 

In the evening the Speaker came home afoot for exercise, 
and got the Genuine towed back behind a quartz wagon. 
The next day I loaned the animal to the Clerk of the House 
to go down to the Dana silver mine, six miles, and he walked 
back for exercise, and got the horse towed. Everybody 
I loaned him to always walked back; they never coiJd get 
enough exercise any other way. Still, I continued to loan 
him to anybody who was willing to borrow him, my idea 
being to get him crippled, and throw him on the borrower's 
hands, or killed, and make the borrower pay for him. But 
somehow nothing ever happened to him. He took chances 
that no other horse ever took and survived, but he always 
came out safe. It was his daily habit to try experiments 
that had always before been considered impossible, but he 
always got through. Sometimes he miscalculated a little, 
and did not get his rider through intact, but he always got 
through himself. Of course I had tried to sell him; but that 
was a stretch of simplicity which met with little sympathy. 
The auctioneer stormed up and down the streets on him 
for four days, dispersing the populace, interrupting business, 
and destroying children, and never got a bid — ^at least 
never any but the eighteen-doUar one he hired a notoriously 
substanceless bummer to make. The people only smiled 
pleasantly, and restrained their desire to buy, if they had 
any. Then the auctioneer brought in his bill, and I with- 
drew the horse from the market. We tried to trade him off 
at private vendue next, offering him at a sacrifice for second- 
hand tombstones, old iron, temperance tracts — ^any kind of 
property. But holders were stiff, and we retired from the 
market again. I never tried to ride the horse any more. 
Walking was good enough exercise for a man like me, that 
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had nothing the matter with him except raptures, internal 
injmies, and such things. Finally I tried to give him away. 
But it was a failure. Parties said earthquakes w^e handy 
enough on the Pacific coast — ^they did not wish to own one. 
As a last resort I offered him to the Governor for the use of 
the "Brigade". His face lit up eagerly at first, but toned 
down again, and he said the thing would be too palpable. 

Just then the livery stable man brought in his bill for six 
weeks' keeping — ^stall-room for the horse, fifteen dollars; 
hay for the horse, two hundred and fifty! The Genuine 
Mexican Plug had eaten a ton of the article, and the man 
said he would have eaten a hundred if he had let him. 

I will remark here, in all seriousness, that the regular 
price of hay during that year and a part of the next was 
really two hundred and fifty dollars a ton. During a part of 
the previous year it had sold at five hundred a ton, in gold, 
and during the winter before that there was such scarcity 
of the article that in several instances small quantities had 
brought eight himdred dollars a ton in coin! The conse- 
quence might be guessed without my telling it: people 
turned their stock loose to starve, and before the spring 
arrived Carson and Eagle valleys were almost literally 
carpeted with their carcasses! Any old settler there will 
verify these statements. 

I managed to pay the livery bill, and that same day I gave 
the Genuine Mexican Plug to a passing Arkansas emigrant 
whcHoi fortune delivered into my hand. If this ever meets 
his eye, he will doubtless remember the donation. 

Now whoever has had the luck to ride a real Mexican 
plug will recognize the animal in this chapter, and hardly 
consider him exaggerated — ^but the uninitiated will feel 
justified in regarding his portrait as a fancy sketch, perhaps. 

—Mark Twain. 
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